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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


A CLASSROOM MAGAZINE FOR TEACHERS OF PRIMARY GRADES, 
INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES, AND OF RURAL SCHOOLS 





FROM A THISTLE PRINT, COPYRIGHT DETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DON CARLOS BALTASAR—By Velasquez (For text, see page 56) 


The Rotogravure Picture Section in This Issue Shows: A January Story Picture, Eskimo Life, 


Pictures of Dogs, Famous People of January, and Scenes from China, Japan, and Hawaii, 





6 out of 27 pupils said- 
“Give Me THE 


| New WORLD BOOK 
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(and 
Study Guide) 


More than 9,000 Pages—14,000 Illustrations 


Edited by M. V. O'Shea, Dept. of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, THE New WORLD BOOK is not only the 
latest, but the greatest encyclopedia of its type published. 
Beautiful bindings—better paper—better printing—packed 
with the most wonderful pictures you have ever seen. New- 
type state maps that show contours, elevations, railroads, 
parks, reservations, in addition to the usual information, 
Important subjects presented with outlines, questions and 
lists of related subjects. 

FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY, the wonderful Guide 
Volume will be included with each set without extra 
charge. In its 700 pages are outlined the entire contents of 
PHE New WORLD BOOK under Department Heads such 
as Geography, Mathematics, Civics, Biography. Under 
Civics alone there are over 2,000 page references. 


5 Teaching Art Through The 
New World Book Encyclopedia 


Leonardo da Vinci, in addition to being one of the greatest 


| 
painters of all time, was a renowned scientist, astronomer, 
botanist, architect, geographic and military strategist. See 
pages 4472, 4473, 3579, 5300, 5307, 7530, 7531. 

Filled with splendid reproductions of the world’s artistic 
masterpieces (many in the brilliance of full color) THE New 
WORLD BOOK gives in addition to complete data, visual help 
that puts new fascination into the teaching of Art. The wealth 
of material on da Vinci's life and works is indicative of the 
wonderful opportunities offered you, as a teacher, in THE New 


WORLD BOOK. 


‘ 


THE New WORLD BOOK 


NCYCLOPEDIA 


Published by W. F. QUARRIE & CO., Dept. 103-H, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA” 


“When the Parent-Teacher Associations of the Edmonds and Maury Schools 
contemplated getting a set of encyclopedias for use in each school, it was 
planned to let the pupils help to decide which of the three most wide) 
advertised sets they wished the Parent-Teacher Associations to get for them. 
Accordingly, these three sets were secured for inspection and comparison. 
Three pupils in each grade, from the fourth through the eighth, twenty-seven 
pupils in all, were each given a different topic and asked to look up this 
topic in all three sets and report which set he or she preferred and why.” 
“Twenty-six of the twenty-seven pupils stated that they preferred THE 
New WORLD LOOK. Their reasons can be briefly summarized into these 
words: information more complete and easier to find. As the teachers were 
unanimously in favor of THE Neeo WORLD BOOK, this was the set chosen 
by the Parent-Teacher Associations and purchased for each school.” 
(Signed) FLORENCE N. CORNELL 


Administrative Principal 


It’s just common sense that the study material which pleases serious minded 
pupils most is best for your classroom work. The rating “best of its type” 
conferred on THE New WORLD BOOK by leading educators and librarians 
is reflected in the school rooms, where set after set is literally “used up” 
while sets of other books are seldom touched. 

This overwhelming preference suggests to you that—since you know 
methods, now you should avail yourself of the richest treasure-house of 
material ever compiled for the teacher. Here, in twelve volumes, 251 noted 
educators have taken all important human knowledge and adapted it to 
your specific needs. You could undertake fascinating new projects daily, 
and never exhaust the material in it. 


Amazing Study Guid 
And with THE New WORLD BOOK goes without extra charge—for a 


limited time only—the Study Guide which is nothing short of amazing. It 
organizes and outlines all the material in the preceding twelve volumes 
under 38 Department Heads—gives page references—actually assembles 
it for definite classroom presentation. 

See for yourself the opportunities presented in the Guide Volume. Let us 
send you specimen pages, and tell you about the unique alphabetical arrange 
ment that makes “index hunting” unnecessary—about the new-type maps, 
and other features of this, the latest encyclopedia published. Merely mail 
the coupon, but do it af once. 


FREE to Teachers 


Write your name and address in coupon below so that ¥¢ 
can send you FREE (and without obligation) our ne 
booklet “The Secret of a Teacher’s Success” which com 
tains numerous suggestions for classroom use. Mail today. 
rTrTttititttiitiittiittittitittitt ll. 
W. F. Quarrie & Co., Publishers, THE New WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Dept. 103-H, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


P . . _ . <” and 
Please send without cost or obligation “The Secret of a Teacher’s Success an¢ 


portfolio of specimen pages of ‘THE New WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Address 


City... 
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.| Just as EASY as it 












































to become a popular musician 
this delightful, simple as A-B-C way 


TOP cheating yourself out of musical good 

times. Stop thinking that learning music 
is nothing but one grinding session of monot- 
onous exercises and harsh-sounding scales after 
another . . . days, months and years of difli- 
cult technique and dry-as-dust theory under 
the thumb of a private teacher. 

Don’t let others talk you into believing any 
uch thing. It’s ridiculous—absolutely! And 
we've already proved it to the complete satis- 
faction of over 600,000 enthusiastic students 
who have learned to play their favorite instru- 
ment right at home—without a teacher. 


You’re Never in Hot Water 


Take a look at the above diagram. Looks 
tasy, doesn’t it? Well, it’s every bit as simple 
wit looks. First a note—then a letter. Plenty 
of clear instructions fell you how each bar is 
played—lots of diagram pictures show you 
how, then you do it yourself and hear it. 
Everything to make learning a joy. Nothing 
tomake you lose patience. No headaches. In 
fact, the U. S$. School of Music has made the 
tading and playing of music 

















standing still. Progress is rapid. In this way, 
you become a capable performer months soon- 
er than you could ever expect to the old-fash- 
ioned way. Yet, no matter what instrument 
you select, the cost of learning is the same— 
just an average cost of only a few cents a day. 

Not only that, you receive all the music you 
need af no extra cost. With every lesson comes 
a specially selected and graded piece, which is 
yours to keep, enjoy and play to your heart’s 
content. 


Play the “Blues” Away 


How can you be content to sit around at 
party after party and listen to others do all 
the playing—hear them receive all the compli- 
ments—see them showered with admiration, 





attention, invitations—when your life-long 
ambition to become a popular musician is now 
so easy to realize. Get in the musical “swim” 
yourself. Watch the singing, happy crowds 
gather around you as you play the latest syn- 
copation. Experience the personal satisfaction 
that comes from being able to play “when,” 

“where” and “what” you like 





® simple that you don’t have 
to know one note from another 
to begin. Piano 
Organ 
Ukulele 
Cornet 
Trombone 
Piccolo 
Guitar 


Play Real Tunes 
From the Start 


Your first thrill comes with 
your very first lesson. For you 
ae given a piece with a real 
melody to play by actual notes. 
teamy waltzes, heart-throb- 
bing ballads, stirring marches, 
‘parkling sonatas, restful etudes 

W in short order. No 





Pick Your Instrument 


for your own amusement and 
the entertainment of others. 


Violin ’ os : : 
pe Don’t be afraid to begin your 
Flute lessons at once. Over 600,000 
Saxophone a 
Harp people learned to play this mod- 
— ern way — and found it as 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger Control 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5-String 
or Tenor) 

Piano Accordion 
Italian and German 
Accordion 
Harmony and Composition 
Juniors’ Piano Course 








easy as A-B-C. Forget that old- 
fashioned idea that you need 
special “talent.” Just read the 
list of instruments in the panel, 
decide which one you want to 
play and the U. S. School will 
do the rest. And bear in mind, 
no matter which instrument 









you choose, the cost in each case will average 
the same—just a few cents a day. No matter 
whether you are a mere beginner or already a 
good performer, you will be interested in 
learning and wonderful 
method. 


Send for Our Free Book and 


Demonstration Lesson 


about this new 


Our wonderful illustrated Free Book and 
our Free Demonstration Lesson explain all 
about this remarkable method. They prove 
just how anyone can learn to play his favorite 
instrument by nofe in almost no time and for 
just a fraction of what old, slow methods cost. 
The booklet will also tell you all about the 
amazing new Automatic Finger Control. 


Read the list of instruments to the left, de- 
cide which you want to play, and the VU. S. 
School of Music will do the rest. Act NOW. 
Clip and mail this coupon today, and the fas- 
cinating Free Book and Free Demonstration 
Lesson will be sent to you at once. No obliga- 
tion. Instruments supplied when needed, 
cash or credit. U. S. School of Music, 61 
Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
evncesesenconne 
U. S. SCHOOL or Music 
61 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 





Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home, with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson and particulars of 
your easy payment plan. I am interested in the follow- 
ing course: 

Have you Instr? 
Name 


Addre ‘8 


City State 
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Save Recucar_y—Sprenv Wisecy: A JANUARY PosTER B grees is an appropriate 
Primary Grades SECTION ° : 
TEACHING THRIFT IN THE Primary Graves d ae to study the Eskimo 
Esximo Lire 1x Cur Paper For this issue, the noted explorer, 
Primary THREE-NUMBER PRoBLEMS Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, has con. 
Activiry Reaoinc Marzatats tributed Plate V of our Rotogravur 
Winvow Decoration—SNOWMAN . 3 : 
A Queen Sen Ree Picture Section, showing some Als. 
ArxouND THE Worip wirn Rosin kan Eskimos. In “Life in the Far 
PLayHousres AND WHat THEY May Teacn North,” Lola Standard Dickson teh 
A Douste-Pace Poster . ‘ : : 
‘Toms Binet ees Mamme Wax something of Eskimo life. An Eskimo 
THe Kancaroo Leila Gott Harris boy is the subject of one of the sto. 
Jack AND Betty Sarah Grames Clark and Ruth Stephens Porter ries in Blanche Jennings ‘Thompson's 
primary series, “Around the Worl 
with Robin.” Some Eskimo hané- 
work features are cut-paper designs 


Tue Sequoias Lina M. Johns and May Averill 

A Tuairt PLray—“TuHe Lonesomest PENNY” Gladys Lloyd 

A CALENDAR FOR JANUARY Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
by Eugenia Eckford; sand-table sug- 
gestions by Mary B. Grubb; a doll by 
Mabel E. Walter; and a double-page 


SUGGESTIONS FOR AN EskiMo SAND TABLE Mary B. Grubb 

AN Eskimo Dott MADE FROM A CLOTHESPIN Mabel E. Walter 
poster by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, The 
heading for the primary grades se- 


A Visir TO THE ORIENT Eleanor D. Leuser 
tion shows a Northland scene. 





INCE the birthday of 

Benjamin Franklin, one of 
the great advocates of thriftiness, 
occurs on January 17, emphasis is 
given this month to the teaching of 
the thrift habit. An article written 
by Blanche Jennings Thompson, “A 
Study of Franklin’s Life and Say- 
ings,” discusses lessons to be drawn 
from his career. The frontispiece 
poster deals with thrift; an article 
by Grace E. Storm, “Teaching Thrift 
in the Primary Grades,” stresses three 
types of thrift to be taught to chil- 
dren; and for primary pupils there is a 
thrift play, “The Lonesomest Penny.” 


Grace E. Storm 

Eugenia Eckford 

..E. J. Bonner 

Nila Banton Smith 

Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
Florence E. Matthews 
Blanche Jennings Thompson 
Ella Victoria Dobbs 

Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
Helen M. Sayle 


INTERMEDIATE AND Upper Graves SECTION 
CLockxs FROM Lonc Aco to Now 
IDENTIFYING COMMON TREES IN WINTER 
A Srupy oF FRANKLIN’s Lire AND SayYINGs 
Famous MEN AND WOMEN oF JANUARY 
Wipe-Awake! Wipe-Awake!_...... 

ROTOGRAVURE PictuRE SECTION 
Reapy to Go 
A Cup’s True Frienp 
A January Portrair GALLERY 
A GLIMPSE OF THE ALASKAN EskIMo 
“°*Tis a Worip To SEE”—Across THE PaciFic: 

Cuina, Japan, Hawai 

INTERMEDIATE AND Upper Grabes Section (Continued) 
CHINA AND JAaPAN—TIwo Geocrapny Stupy UNITs 
DesiGNs FoR CHINESE LANTERNS 
“Wat Makes THE WHEELS Go Rounp?” 

Tue Story or Music 


Mary Elizabeth Barry 
Salome Comstock Miller 
Blanche Jennings Thompson 
Rebecca Deming Moore 
Ruby Phillips Bramwell 


HE teacher searching for pic- 

tures of winter activities will 
find the following material helpful: 
Plate I of the rotogravure section; 
the skiing scene on Miss Moore’s bio- 
graphical page; the heading for the 
intermediate and upper grades sec- 
tion; and drawings for E. J. Bonner’s 
problems, The window decoration 
is a snowman, and a song, “Falling 


Plate I (37 
Plates II-III pod pie useful material for te 


Plate iV (40) study of China and Japan will bk 
Plate V (41) found in this issue, “China and J+ 
pan—Two Geography Study Unit” 

or . is contributed by Eunice Doring 
Eunice Doring 45 “A Visit to the Orient,” written by 
Gene B. Huston 46 “ : 
Jean Carter 47 Eleanor D. Leuser, includes a pt 


Ernestine Bennett 48 mary story on each of these cou 
AN ArT ProsLeM Jessie M. Todd and Ann Van Nice 49 tries, ‘A photograph of children in 
Lire IN THE Far NortH Lola Standard Dickson 50 7 of 
FALLING SNoW Daisy M. Moore and Margaret Westhoff 51 Chinese costume, and the story ; j 
DRAMATIZATIONS FROM AMERICAN History Charlotte D. Wray $2 Chinese water clock, are contained 

; Tue Lumser INDusTRY OF THE UNITED States F. L. DuMond $3 in “Clocks from Long Ago to Now,” 

GENERAL SECTION i ; h Batty 
EDUCATIONAL BULLETIN Boarps Fairolia Weaver an article by Mary Elizabet 
Lrprary TRAINING FOR THE TEACHER Edith A. Lathrop An interesting handwork page, by 

Gene B. Huston, gives directions for 
making Chinese lanterns. 


Plates VI-VIII (42) 


Snow,” has a wintry heading. 


HAT child has not wished to 

own a pony? Our cover pic- 
ture for this month, “Don Carlos 
Baltasar,” by Velasquez, will have a 
wide appeal for primary pupils. Dogs, 
too, are well-loved pets. The roto- 
gravure section, Plates II and III, 
shows a number of them, including 
“A Distinguished Member of the 
Humane Society,” by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, and “Can’t You Talk?” by 
G. A. Holmes. A story in Miss 
Thompson’s primary series has a pic- 
ture of an Eskimo dog team; and 
Miss Cleaveland’s 
children and puppies. An article by 
Fairolia Weaver includes an interest- 


PicrureE Stupby—“Don Car.os BALTASAR” Gertrude Herdle 

MintatuRE RepropucTions—“Don Cartos BaALTAsarR” 

SLEEP FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN “ Lydia J. Roberts 

A CLocxrace For HeattH Work 
Teacners’ Hetp-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB ee ie 
TrRAVEL—TuHeE TEACHER’s Passport TO WorLD UNDERSTANDING 
Our Contrisutors’ CoLuMN.... ecaah aie 


UR Travel Department, which 


reappears in this issue, will 
so be of interest in connection witt 
the study of the Orient. It presea® 
excerpts from articles on China, J 
pan, and Hawaii, submitted for the 
Travel Contest. Correlating ¥i# 
the department are Plates VI, vil 
and VIII of the rotogravure sectiot 
Announcement is made this month 
of the prize-winning travel article 
two of which will be published ” 
later issues of the magazine. 


———E—— 


Contents of previous issues of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans can be 
found by consulting the Education Index in your library. 
—_——_@—_——_. 
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Self Directing 
Notebooks 


Silent Reading Compre- 
hension Tests 


They are: 
Self Directing, remedial, drill 
material, diagnostic, teach- 
able, testing, based on texts. 
Recommended and used by 
hundreds of superintendents 
and teachers. 


SEATWORK 


Silent Reading Test to be used with 
Bobbs-Merrill Readers for Primer, 
First, Second, Third and Fourth....l5c 
With Child’s World Readers for 
Primer, First, Second and Third..15c 
With Story and Study Readers for 
Primer, First, Second and Third..l5c 
With Winston Primer........ 
With Child’s Story Hour Readers 
for Primer, First and Second........15c 

Nature Study for First, Second and 
Third grade ..... .20c 

Picture Study Books for “Primary 
and Intermediate 


ENGLISH 


To be used with Meek and Wilson 
for Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth 
and Seventh grade... AO 
With Potter, Jescke and Gillett for 
3B, 3A, 4B, 4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, 6A, 
7B, 7A, 8B, Rae, 
With Open Door Series for Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and 
Eighth grade 
Progressive Series to be used with 
any text for 1A, 2B, 2A...... .-.. Le 
8B, 3A, 4B, 4A, 5B 
5A, 6B, 























each 
each 


each 
each 


each 
each 


5e each 


c each 


: each 


40c each 


each 


Dade each 
: each 
> each 
> each 
: each 


pesiish Composition alaiciead 
English Literature ~.........0...00..... 
American Literature .... 

> Reports for outside read- 


As iy 3 amine 
Merchant of Venice 

Macbeth _..... 

Ham’ 


let vas 
Silas Marner 
Tale of Two Cities 
Lady of the Lake 
Ivanhoe ................ 
Julius Caesar > l5e 
House of Seven Gables...... . 


GEOGRAPHY 
To be used with Shepherd's Begin- 
ners for 3rd grade..... 
With McMurray and seseing for 4b, 
4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, GA, 
With Brigham and iseiucions “for 
4B, 4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, GA.................... 3 
ith ge-Lackey for Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth and Seventh grade....40c 
With "Whitbecks Physical Geog- 


taphy 
With Whitbecks Commercial and In- 
dustrial ...60e 


ARITHMETIC 


Essentials in Primary Numbers to 

be used with any text... .25¢ 

ith any text for 2B, 2A, “3B, “SA, 

“ 4A, 5B, 5A, 6B, 6A, 7B, 7A, 
» 8 


each 
> each 
> each 
> each 
> each 
: each 
> each 
each 
each 
each 
: each 


..80¢ 





each 


each 
Second, 

. Fourth, ritth, Sixth, Sev- 
eth ‘and Eighth grade (First 
ED sckccshiibesbnauliasinbiicenintcene 


HISTORY 
To be used with Barker, Dodd and 
Yas and Estill’s Elementary 
SE I  ecusientenninsanasaaesinad 80c 
With Halleck’s U. S. for Seventh and 
gs grade and Barker, Dodd & 
ebb for Seventh & Eighth grade..40c 
ts adopted text for Oklahoma, 
yrezas & Tennessee State History..40c 
ith Robinson and Breasted, ont 
Wi ebster’s Ancient History.............. 
ith Robinson and Beard, and wae 
we’ Modern History..............-.------- 45¢ 
ith Muzzy’s, Beard’s and Fite’s 
wamerican History ........ 
= Cheney’s English History... “450 
ith West's World General History..45c 


CIVICS 
wh naw | wtih Hughes onesie 


each 


each 
each 
each 
each 
each 


each 
each 


each 


i 
° 


45c each 





SCIENCE 


To be ie 

Shoe with Caldwell and Eick 
each 
each 
Copies will be sent upon receipt of list price. 


ull Not Satisfied, Money Refunded. Send 
catalogue and sample book—one for 
and one for High School. 


VEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 


7004 West Grand, Oklahoma City, Okla. 























The names of prize-winners 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


together with the titles of their manuscripts, are given this 
month in the department “Travel”—page 64. 


in our 1930 Travel Contest, 














Superintendents’ Program 


Following is the tentative general 
program of the Sixty-first Annual 
Meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Associa- 
tion, which will be held in Detroit Feb- 
ruary 21-26. The Convention Theme 
is: “Working Together for the Chil- 
dren of America.” 

Saturday, February 21 

4:00 p.m. Review of the exhibits by 

the president and other officers. 
Sunday, February 22 

4:00 p.m. Opening Vesper Service. 
Topic: “The Spiritual Life of the 
Children.” 

8:00 p.m. General Session. Topic: 
“Working for the Mountain Chil- 
dren.” 

Monday, February 23 

9:00 a.m. General Session. Topic: 
“The Home, the School, and the 
Community Working for the Chil- 
dren.” 

2:15 p.m. Administrative groups of 
the Department, arranged accord- 
ing to size of city, and about ten 
meetings of other organizations. 

8:00 p.m. General Session. 

Tuesday, February 24 

9:00 a.M. General Session. Topic: 
“Problems in Improving the Edu- 
cation of Children.” 

2:15 p.M. Discussion groups of the 
Department, arranged according to 
topics, and about fifteen meetings 
of other organizations. 

8:00 p.m. Grand Concert—National 
High School Chorus. 

Wednesday, February 25 

9:00 a.m. General Session. Topic: 
“The Articulation of the Units of 
American Education.” 

2:15 p.m. Group meetings of the 
Department to discuss the Ninth 
Yearbook, and about fifteen meet- 
ings of other organizations. 

6:00 p.m. College Dinners. 

8:00 p.m. Final Rehearsal—Program 


of school activities presented under 
the auspices of the Detroit public 
schools, open to the public. 
Thursday, February 26 

9:00 a.M. General Session. Topic: 
“Working for the Physical Well- 
Being of the Children.” 

2:15 p.M. Program of school activ- 
ities presented under the auspices 
of the Detroit public schools. 


LEADERS AND Topics ror Group 
MEETINGS 
Administrative Groups—Monday, Feb- 

ruary 23, at 2:15 P.M 


Group I—State Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Education. Pre- 
siding: John Callahan, Wisconsin 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


Group IIl—Superintendents of Cities 


with Population over 200,000. Pre- 
siding: Edwin C. Broome, Phila- 
delphia. 


Group I1]—Population from 100,000 
to 200,000. Presiding: William J. 
Bickett, Trenton, N. J. 

Group IV—Population from 30,000 to 
100,000. Presiding: Walter W. Bor- 
den, South Bend, Ind. 

Group V—Population from 10,000 to 
30,000. Presiding: Harry W. Lang- 
worthy, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Group VI—Population from 5,000 to 
10,000. Presiding: FE. E. Bass, 
Greenville, Miss. 

Group ViIl—Population of less than 
§,000. Presiding: J. P. Buck, Sour 
Lake, Texas. 

Group VIII—City Assistant and Dis- 
trict Superintendents. Presiding: 
L. Frazer Banks, Birmingham, Ala. 

Group I[X—County Superintendents— 
Joint Meeting with Department of 
Rural Education. Presiding: Helen 
Heffernan, Chief, Division of Rural 
Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

(Continued on next page) 
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STUDY ART 














Interior 

Design. ....+.. 

Drawing Paint- 

ing .. Sculptor's Art 

Ideal living pr meer 

tions in ized 
art center. Faculty com 
artist-instructors. Endowed, non-profit 
institution. Send forcatalog..... 





THE 
MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL of ART 


230 East Twenty-fifth Street Minneapolis, Minnesote 


Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail Clerks, 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many others, 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay. 
Only common school education required. Exami- 
nations often. 44,817appointed last year. Send for 
our Civil Service Catalog No.8. COLUMBIAN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
keting of the 


RITER'’S 









of Dr. Esenwein’s 
i lesson course in writing and marketing 
W Short-Story and sample copy of THe 

A aay WOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

‘ SLATES ae 





Boe $ 
soem - 


Per 
Volume 


specie rate if com- 
te gto libcanp is ordered. 








Descriptive Circular on request 
. BARNES & COMPANY 


YORK 


Py West 44th &t.. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


at 
eoaisuae 
N SCH 











inside two ‘ 


trance to 
Free Bulledla. 


AMERICA 
H-188, Drexel Av. & 56th 8t, © A.8.1923_ CHICAGO 








Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three years study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, monthly 
allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SurekiIntenvenT of Nurses, 





Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington Bivd,, Chicago, Ill. 

















3 
RAILWAY, RENT MAIL 
q CLERK CARRIER 
1 © 
a 
e >> / 
& 


$1260 lt) $3400 


A YEAR 
PICK YOUR JOB 


Opportunity for Teachers 





These are steady positions. Strikes, 
poor business conditions, or politics will 
not affect them. Government employees 
get their pay for twelve full months every 
year. 


$1,900 TO $2,700 A YEAR 
Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the 
first year, being paid on the first and 
fifteenth of each month. $79.17 each pay 
day. Their pay is quickly increased, the 


maximum being $2,700 a year, $112.50 each 
pay day. 


Railway Postal Clerks 








Railway Postal Clerks, like all Govern- 
ment employees, have a yearly vacation 


of 15 working days (about 18 days). On 
runs, they usually work 3 days and have 3 
days off duty or in the same proportion. 
During this off duty and vacation their 
pay continues just as though they were 
working. They travel on a pass when on 
business; and see the country. When they 
grow old, they are retired with a pension. 
Many Spring examinations expected. 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS, POST 
OFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 
a year and automatically increase $100 a year 
to $2,100 and $2,300. They also have 15 days’ 
paid vacation. City residence is unnecessary. 
February examinations expected in many cities. 


INSPECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


$2,100 year to start. Examine incoming 
travelers and imports from foreign countries to 
determine and assess proper duty. 


IS YOUR JOB STEADY? 


Compare these conditions with 
your present or your prospective 
condition, perhaps changing posi- 
tions frequently, little chance for 
PERMANENT employment; fre- 
quently out of a position and the 
year’s average salary very low. 
DO YOU GET $1,900 EVERY 
YEAR? HAVE YOU ANY AS- 
SURANCE THAT A FEW 
YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL 
GET $2,100.00 to §2,700.00 A 
YEAR? 


YOU CAN GET THEM 
Experience is usually unneces- 
sary and political influence is not permitted. 
Let us show you how. 

GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 
Tear it off and 





Fill out the following coupon. 
mail it today—now, at once. 
This investment of two cents for a postage 
stamp may result in your getting a Government 
Job. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 
Dept. T7237, Rochester, N. Y 
Rush to me entirely free of charge (1) . fall, de- 
scription of the position checked T Below 5 lee 
Copy of 32-page book, “How to Get a “dtendy v 8. 
Government Job’’; (3) A list of the U. 8. Govern- 
ment Jobs now obtainable; (4) Tell me how w get 
a Government 
( Rallway Postal Clerk...... 
} Post Office Clerk 
{|} City Mail Carrier..... 
| Rural Mail Carrier 
Government Clerk—File Clerk 
* 6 


* Quet 


($1,900-$2,700) 
($1,700-$2,300) 
($1,700-§2,100) 
($2,100-$3,300) 
($1,260-$2,500) 

.... ($2,700 up) 
($2,300-$2,800) 





ry Prohibition Agent. 


Address ...... — 
Use This “Coupon Before You Mislay i 





erwrote 
h I started 
» knowledge 
: your 
rse has opened 
" ew w orld of fun 
wer is “Yes” 


More Invitations - Good Times 7? s 
DO YOU want more real pals | Pau! Hamrick, 
to fill your areh urswithen- | of Matthew. N.C 

yment? en I'll s y you | answered Yes!"’ 

rethan | ar soon wrote: 

edofhaving day I received 
hingy juitar my lone- 

I >» Hawaiian Guita e cays were over 
You don’t n ed ar y talent | Everywhere I go, I 
whatsoever, to learn at eee with 


preee my playing 
ant Dollars Fasily Earned rl 


1 ask¢ d z lp h Prutzman of 
Le Healsosaid “Ye Bc, 
i od Ts ‘ “dh » how. Now he | and Outfit with 
: “I’m getting along fine. | 
‘ reeasyandinterest- | F 
F $16 the very first nig! 
ed profe nally and I'n 
not even ti rough the Couz e yet! 
I'm making mor friends and having 
a better time than ever before 


Scans aa eieaat 


How? Easy! Byts 


Learn the Hawaiian Guitar at 
Home—By Quick, Easy Method 


Ralph Prut zman didn't be- 
eve we couldteach him— 
but he let us PROVE that 
we could! This easy, sim- 
pie method will te ach you 
quick, just as it taught 
Ralph Prutzman, Basil 
Glaze, Pauline Hamrick 
a thousand others, 
Free Book, tells all a 
the Course and famous 
method; how I send you 
eversthing you need to 
learn. Clip and mail the 
Coupon today-right now 
—for your FREE copy! 


Rowanon Studios T2012 of 
Now ork acagen Se 


York City 

Send me the Sock th that tells more 

about getting more FUN—more FRIENDS— 
More MONEY. No obligation to me, of course, 








IWINTER 


is attractively pictured with 
aay CRAYOLA, Write for Free 
Booklet, “ Draw with Cray 
OLA”, suggesting seasonal 
subjects forclass room work. 
All dealers sell Cravona, the 
favorite colored crayon. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd New York 


(ravorA 


High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
rom any 
Original returned 

Size 2'yx4 Double Weight 
i. C SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich 


Street, 











Made f good photograph 











hools and C 
Teachers Wanted ** ‘aeehant Soler 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
> Green 
w gton, D.C. 


' 
| Group 
' 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
X—Joint Meeti: 
tional Council of Childhood 
iding: Julia Lethel 
Kinder 
san 


Na 
I uuca- 
d Hahn, 


and 


Gro with 
Pres 
ctor oft 


4 srades, 


tion 
Dire 


mary 


garten Pri- 


I rancisco 


Tuesday, Febr 


Group Il—“Counseling and Guidance 2 
Direc- 


Pitts- 


Presiding: Edward Rynearson, 


tor of Vocational Guidance, 
burgh. 

Group Il— 
tration.” 
Business 

Houston, 


iii—* 


Education 


“School Business Adminis- 
Presiding: H. L. Mills, 
Board of Educa- 
Texas. 


Manager, 

t10n, 
sFROUP and 
Chil- 


, du- 


Summer Recreation 
the 
Merle Prunty 
Okla. 


1V—Professional Organization 


Programs for 


dren Presiding: 
perintendent, Tulsa, 
(;ROUP 
Teachers in 
Presiding: J. H. Bever- 
Nebr. 
the Student 
Frank M. Under- 


sistant Superintendent, St. 


and Development of 
Service.” 
idge, Super itendent, Omaha, 

Group V—"Integrating 
Life.” Presiding: 
wood, As 
Louis. 

Group VI—“Working with 

Associ 
Risley, Superintendent, 

No. Pueblo, ( olo. 

Vil—“Planning School Build- 
ings and School Grounds.” Presiding: 
John G. Rossman, 
East Chicago, Ind. 

Group VIII—‘“Platoon Schools.” Pre- 

David A. Ward, Superintend- 
ent, Chester, Pa. 

Group IX—"R 
Religious 
Paul <¢ 
Indianapolis 

Group X—"Scheduling Teachers’ 

Presiding: W. A. 


Superintendent, 


Teacher ations. 
James H. 


School District 


Presiding: 


GROUP 


Superintendent, 


siding: 


elation of the School to 


Instruction.” _ Presiding: 


Stetson, Superintendent, 
Sal- 
Denny, 
Anderson, Ind. 


aries 


Articulation Grou ps—W ednesday, 
ruary 25, at 2:15 P.M. 

Ar- 

E. Ober- 

Houston, 


Group I—"General Principles of 
ticulation “ 
holtzer, 


Texas. 


Presiding: E. 
Superintendent, 
II—“A Survey of Inarticula- 
tions in our Public Schools.” Presid- 
ing: A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent, 
Providence, R. I. 
Group IlIl—“Adult 
siding: R. C. 


visor of 


Education.” Pre- 
Deming, 
Adult Education, 
Hartford, 


partment of Education, 


Conn 
IV—“The Product of the Pub- 
lic Schools as Shown by Follow-up 
Studies.” Presiding: i 
baker, Superintendent, 


GROUP 


Des Moines, 


lowa. 
Pre-Service 
John 


York Uni- 


Gcourp V—*Problems of 
Teacher Training.” 
W. Withers, 
versity. 

VI—"Problems of 

Teacher Training.” 

A. Kent, 


of Louisville. 


Presiding: 
Dean, New 
In-Service 
Ray- 
eee: of 


GROUP 

Presiding: 

mond President, 

Group VII—*Fiscal Aspects of Artic- 

Presiding: Tidwell, 
Director of Extension, University of 
Alabama. 

Group VIII— ‘Pupil Promotion Prob- 
lems.” David E. 
lein, Superintendent, Baltimore. 

Group IX —County Superintendents 
(Joint Meeting with Department of 
Rural Education). Presiding: Nich- 
olas Orem, County Superintendent, 
Upper Marlboro, Md. 


ulation. 


Presiding 


Parent- 


I eb- | 


| ield Super- | 
State De- | 


Stude- | 


Weg- | 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


January 





Do you have a really 
well-organized weekly 
plan for teaching spell. 
ing in your school ? 


If you don’t then by 
all means you should 
see a copy of ‘“‘My 
Spelling Notebook’’! 


“My Spelling Notebook” 
a spelling workbook for 


pupil that gives him a dé 
nite helpful weekly progra 
in the study and testing 
spelling. It is not a me 
pelling tablet in which 
and are written. It is 
progress It helps him to spend most 
of his time on words difficult 
record for him, not wasting time on 


definite program of 
words he knows. 


words 


stud 


By means of the “¢ 
his own progress. Th 
helps the 

You 


coupon 


raph of My 
is stimulates 
what pr 


Weekly 
the 
gress 


Progress” each pupil record 
pupil to do better work and a 
the pupil is making. 


and how 


teacher to see 


must see this book to wnderst eflective 


belou ! 


Send This Coupon to Our Nearest Office! 


it is. Send us thé 


The University Publishing Co., 
S Peurth Ave., Bow York 


Enclosed find te 
of “My Spelling N 


cents 


»tebook.” 














PUPPET PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS 


By Laura Rountree Smith. 


Ten puppet plays arranged for all the holidays and special 
days of the school year. Since full directions are given for 
each play they may very easily be produced. While sug- 
gested for special days the plays may be given at any time 
and will fit into any program. The variousforms of puppets 
are discussed and fully described, with methods for making 
This book will be serviceable to those interested in reviving 
puppet plays. Children delight to arrange the puppets and t 
make them speak and dance. Price, 40 cents. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers 
208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 


y PRET PLAYS 
SPECIAL DAYS 


ee 








FROM THIS 


LOW-PRICED DUPLICATOR 


10% DISCOUNT TO TEACHERS! 


Two Duplicators in one, Twin printing surfaces give double 
capacity. Up to 150 copies of anything written with typ 
writer, pen or pencil—or pictures drawn or tract od- 
duced in one to five colors in 10 to 20 minutes and 8s 4 
a@ you anal ‘the m. Double the number if both surfaces uses, 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE , 

Unequalled for quick, easy, low-cost reproductio m of Ee 

- inatic ons, Lessons, M sic, B illetins, Meeting Notice 
er now at th prices ~ ines 10% SPECIAL 

Disc OUNT TO: TEs AC HERS, Try it 30 days, 
Letter Size 8 % “x11” 
Legal Size 8'4"x13" 
Complete with 2 btls, ink, sponge, ete, 
Duplicator Typewrite Ribbon. $1.00 
Duplicator Carbon Paper, Da, $1.00 
Order today. Deseriptive booklet free, 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Ce. 


AMAZING RESULTS 








45th YEAR.—Grade Teachers, Critics, 
Teachers of Art, Music, 
good demand. km the last decade we have secured 
PROMOTION City 
Schools, in State Teachers’ Colieges, etc. 
Booklet free. 


Supervisors, 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


535 Fifth Ave., New York 
EXPERT SERVICE. 


Physical Education, now 


and Suburban 
Our patror 


for thousands in 


pay highest salaries. 











EL. HUFF ALASKA to NEW MEXICO 
Normal and College graduates only. Enroll NOW for the t 


TEACHERS AGENCY, tions in 1931. Special reference service for independent apt 
MISSOULA, MONTANA, Recent certification data FREE with enroliment 16 yea 


Member Nat. Assn. Teachers Agencies rienced personal service 








A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 
A live and up-to-date Bureau pilaci's 
teachers from Kindergarten to Unive! 


WESTERN REFERENCE 


D BOND ASSOCIATION. 
238 Mfee edeees Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 











8th and Wyandotte, 
Your photo must be at - 


APPLICATION PHOTOS-—$ 1.50, 270? your avplicat 


“] day you 
a position, Send your photograph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we wil! mail you, the same a 
is received, 25 finest quality reproductions of size (2',x3'4) and style preferred by Boards of Educ at 


12 copies for $1.0. We re ELT TZ STUDIOS, 15A East 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


order 
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Smith’s Regents 
eview Books 


Thousands of Teachers use them 
daily to drill for examinations 


r tests, class drill, home work, textbooh 
ew, preparation for examinatior et 
erful supplements to the regular text 
r higher standings on examinations. C< 
ed f 1» N.Y. State Regents papers 
ng 1930. 
ed for over 30 years, by publicand privats 


ls throughout U. S. and Canada 


Question Books or Answer Books—40c each 
35c each im lots of 6, 30c each for 12 or more 


LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


Arithmetic ze Years English 
Elementary English Elementary Drawing 
English Grammar Ancient History 


Geography English History 

U. S. History Modern History B 
Physiology American History 
Spelling Civil Government 
Silent “Reading Economics 

Aigeora 1st 2 Years Spanish 


dst Year French 
2nd Year French 


new type questions) 
Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 3rd Year French 
Geometry 4st Year German 

new type questions) 2nd Year German 


Solid Geometry 3rd Vear German 
Trigonometry tst Vear Latin 

Biology 2nd Year Latin 

Botany 3rd Vear Latin 

Zoology Commercial Arithmetic 


Physics Commercial Geography 
Chemistry Commercial Law 
Physical Geography Elementary Bookkeeping 
ist Year English Advanced Bookkeeping 
2nd Year English History of Education 

Srd Vear English Psychology and Princi- 
4th Year English pies of Education 


ect from this list, or write for free catalog 


pall Smith He n Teach 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 















We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 


schools, etc., 


and forevery 


ro! 
Catalogue Free: 


occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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HUA» 
= Ree, FREE CATALOG © + caren panne 
nests CLASS RINGS oom : 
i _— RING AS SHOWN WITH ANY ONE OR TWO LE TTLRSIN w7Ee | 
fain SS Conta ad EITHER HGS OR SS BESIDE SHED $ odd - 
tel siinindens Scunrtetes eth } 
$1.35 €a Lérs0 PA “75 taboo 200 tA ~~ 


i METAL ARTS CO7S2 PORTLAND AVE, ROCHESTER NY. 


SN: RINGS& PINS]E 













“From $ 00 up. ‘Send for our 24 
Page Catalog showing hundreds of 
Rings & Pins at Factory prices; Rings 
made to order, designs free 
Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY. 
114 Bruce Ave., North Attiebore,Mass. 









FREE CATALOG _ 

Esther pin. silver plate 

Lase0 | Sterling s:lver or gold plate 
tor 2 colors enamel, any 3 or 4 letters é dates 


35fea 


SO fea 
le » lower Pricer wae hots 
- aN BROS CO eastian 


4... Class Pins, Rings and Pennants | 
Write for our 1931 Catalog 
Pin shown with any letters, numerals, or | 

colors. Sterling Silver or Gold Plate 50c 

each, doz. $5.00, Full line pennants, caps, etc 


UNION EMBLEM CO., Dept. 50, Palmyra, Pa. 





ROCHESTER, NY 











| ¢ lubs, 


IMPORTANT Norict 
Regarding Authorized Agents 
large 


W! have lar 
uthorized a 


resent us at Various 


numbers of 


gents who rep 
gathering 
of teachers, as well as 


the 


generally 


throughout country, and we 
teacher s 
orders Nor mal 


and Py Plans 


public tions W ith 


hav e 
for 


as glad 
their 
In fructor 


are just 
place 
imary 
other 


and our 


these agents as to have them 


send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we learn 
of some teacher who has been im- 
unauthorized 
think it 


desirable to caution teachers against 


posed upon by an 


agent and we therefore 
giving their orders to agents who 
are not known to them personally 
unless such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company au- 
thorizing them to act as our repre 
sentatives. 
F, A. 


Owen Publishing Co. 





FREE! | 


FLAGS, PICTURES, PHONOGRAPHS, || 
PENCIL SHARPENERS, RED CROSS || 
FIRST AID CABINETS, ATHLETIC | 





GOODS, AND OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR 
YOUR SCHOOL FREE OF ALL COST. 





To every Teacher asking for our Large Illustrated Folder, de- 
scribing a Successful Plan which has been adopted by thousands 
of schools during the past seventeen years, we will give a Com- 
bined Ruler, Paper Cutter and Envelope Opener with our com- 
pliments. Suitable for Pocket or Desk and will last a lifetime. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


SEND POSTAL OR FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 





THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. 
Camden, N. Y. 

Please send me your large illustrated folder together with the combined 

Ruler, Paper Cutter and Envelope Opener—FREE! 

















or Thrift Week 


\ copy of a Calendar Thrift Poster, 
in colors, giving the daily topics and 
basis of National Thrift Week, January 
17-23, will be sent to any teacher on 
request, according to Adolph Lewisohn, 
chairman of the National Thrift Com- 


mittee, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 


| City. 


The National Thrift 
Week, which begins on Benjamin Frank- 


purpose of 


lin’s birthday, 1S 
al to think 
money matters in the realms of earning, 
a saving, 


“to help the individu- 


straight and act wisely in 


the 
cooperation of 


movement, sponsored by 
tC. A, the 


forty-eight national associations, includ- 


has 


ing the National Education Association, 
National Congress of 
Teachers, American 
General 


Parents and 
Bankers Associa- 
of Womens 
National Federation of Business 
Clubs, 
organizations. 
for the 


tion, Federation 


and Professional Womens 
various service 
The daily 


year are: 
Saturday—National 


topics week this 


Thrift Day 


Sunday—National Share-with-Others | 


Day 
Monday—National Budget Day 
Tuesday—National Make-a-Will Day 


Wednesday—National Life Insurance 


Day 
Thursday—National Own - Your - 
Home Day 
Friday—National Safe Investment 
Day 
The basis of the thrift movement is 
the Ten-Point Financial Creed: 


:. W ork 
2. Make 
3. Record Expenditures. 
4 a Bank Account. 
5. Own Life Insurance. 
6. Own Your Home. 
7. Make a Will. 
8. Invest in Safe Securities. 
9. Pay Bills Promptly. 
10. Share with Others. 
The official slogan—For Success AND 
HAPpPINgEss. 


and Earn. 
Budget. 


Have 


——— 


More conducive to success in life 


|than the desire for much knowledge is 


the being satisfied with ignorance on 
irrelevant subjects.—Thomas Hardy. 


investing, and giv- | 


and | 























Put Up These Ten Wall Strips 
They Greatly Improve Penmanship 


If you want to see practically every student in your room make real 
strides in improving his penmanship, put up the 10 Zaner-Bloser Corre- 
lated Handwriting Perception Strips on the wal! or blackboard, where 
they can be seen at all times. These strips act as a constant reminder of correct 
forms for each letter and challenge pupils to try writing as near like letters on the 
~ards as possible Teachers everywhere report rapid improvement in student 

writing as a result of using these cards 


| Large Letters Easily Seen From 
Any Part of the Room. Strips 
Come Ready to Place on Wail 


All 10 strips showing entire alphabet in capital 
and smal! letters, also figures from 0 to 9, wil! be 
sent prepaid to any teacher or school official! at 
the low price of $1.25. Three or more sets sent 
postpaid to one address for $1.00 per set. Send 
check, money order or stamps 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 
| Dept. N, Columbus, Ohio 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 


This coupon may be used in ordering Dopt. N, Columbus, Ohio 
wall strips —$1.25 for one set—Three or Nam 
more sets sent postpaid to one address @ 


for $1.00 per set 
Seat 


DALS RI 









HardEnamel 4 
Ne. (3 Each Dozen ¥B 


ASS PINS ME 





| 
Sil. Plate .12 $1.25 Pia Guard and Chain 
<3 Gold Fill. .22. 2.20 
4 > : § 2 50% or 
RAI . Ster!.Sil , 2.50 or i x v4 
Roll.Gold .45 4 Dp 
Rol. ¢ jold $i mn 
Doren81 
} 10k. Gid. $8.00 Ea. D. aay | 
R 441 Raised Letters 
Year or background Hard Enameled 
Eact n St Silver 
| Steril. Silver, with 1OKt. G id Teo $2.75, $2.25 Ea No. R3 Roil. Geld 
Ht Gold, with White < $6.50, $5.00 & 





4Kt. Gold, with Green Gold I = 4 $6.50, $6.00 Fa 
SAMPLES LOANED = on your Principal's Endorsement. 
Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment. 


iss “ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE co 
a 6 Out he # oe 


qNew vor 


Ster!.Sil 
10Kt. Gold 
14Kt. Gold 





| 
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ENGLE’S NATIONAL “STANDARD” DISPLAY ALPHABET 


Boldly engraved by a master crafteman—Capital Letters 3° vertical height—clearly visible across room. Printed on best 
white bristol, makes a beautiful blackboard Lorder 16 ‘9 feet long. aoe with nationally used penmanship systems. 
Seud MONEY ORDER for sample set at following POSTPAID PRICES. 


PRIMARY ALPHABET (Script and Roman Combined) with 
Script Alphabet and Figures $1.00 Romar Alphabet a 
J. L. ENGLE, “The Map Man’? — 607 Third Avenue, 


Basketry Materials 


FOR SCHOOL USE-—POSTAGE PREPAID 
Colored Reed, l5c rolls. Best Quality in all Popular | 
White, l5e Rolls or Pounds 
orders. Wooden Basket and Lamp Bases. Hanging Bas 
ket Frames. Tray Glass and Cloth Wooden 
Beads for Trimming. Sample roll, instruction sheet and 
price list only 15e. MARJORIE A. SPAULDING, 
4th St., Phillipsburg, Kansas. 


REE aschool march or popular song for address 
of a MUSIC TEACHER or two. Clipping 


from your local paper will answer. Great bargains; 





—$1.50 
Figures .75 
‘Beaver, Penna. 








Giving a Pageant or Play? 
Then let us send you a Price 
List of Prof. J. Warnes 
Theatrical Make-Up. Has been 
on the market since 1879. A 
child can use them with per- 
fect safety 
PROF. J. WARNESSON, 

Dept. Nl, 62 W. Washington St., Chicago 


son s 


| Colors, Discount on large | 
| 
| 


Colored 

















LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.0¢ 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $).00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research $5.00. 


JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 





classical piano books Malf Price. 14 Sheets music, pre 
paid, 50c.; state kirds preferred. Orchestration fine easy 
waltz, 20 parts, 6¢.,2 for l0c. Tenor banjo and stee t ‘uitar 
instructors extra-chea Circulars free. De P, 
dreractorto Baracio Rusts nce, Riverside, Calif. 
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Your Favorite 


Order Now This 


NY 


THE ETUDE 




















USE ORDER BLANK 
ON NEXT PAGE 





Magazines 


Easy, Economical Way 





Select Your Own Magazines 


If only a single magazine is desired, the price 
quoted in the first price column will apply. 


If more than one magazine 


is desired, you 


may order at the club prices shown in the sec- 


ond price column. 
Any magazine 


in this list may be added to 


any clubbing offer in this advertisement at the 
club price given in the second price column. 


American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American Magazine 

Atlantic Monthly 

Better Homes and Gardens 
Bookman 

Boys’ Life 

Childhood Education(10 nos.) 
Child Life 

Christian Herald . 

Collier's, The National Weekly 
Correct English and Current 
Literary Review (10 nos.) 

Cosmopolitan 
Country Gentleman (3 yrs.) 
Current Events (38 weeks) 
Current History . 
Delineator 
Etude, Music Magazine 
Field and Stream 
Forum and Century 
Golden Book .. 
Golden Book (To Teachers Only) 
Good Housekeeping 
Harper's Bazaar 
Harper’s Magazine 
Hygeia, Health Magazine 
John Martin's Book 
Jour. of Education (11 nos.) 
Jour. of Geography (9 nos.) 
Junior Home Magazine 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
McCall’s Magazine 
Mentor-World Traveler 
Motion Picture Magazine 
My Weekly Reader (38 wks.) 
National Geographic sangeeine 
Nature Magazine , , 
Needlecraft Magazine (2 yrs. ) 


Boy—Youth’s Comp. 
Childhood (10 nos.) 
Cookery (10 nos.) 
Girl 


Home 


Normal Instructor - Primary 
Plans (10 nos.) 

Normal Instructor - . Primary 
Plans (2 years) 


Open Road for Boys 

Outlook and Independent 

Parents’ Magazine 

Pathfinder 

Photoplay Magazine 

Physical Culture 

Pictorial Review 

Playground and Recreation 

Popular Mechanics 

Popular Science Monthly 

Practical Home Economics 

Reader’s Digest 

Red Book 

Review of Reviews 

Review of Reviews (To Teach- 
ers only) 

St. Nicholas 

*Saturday Evening Post 

Scholastic (18 issues) 

School Arts Magazine 

Science and Invention 

Scientific American 

Scribner's Magazine 

Travel Magazine 

Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 

Woman’s Home Companion 


World’s Work 


*The magazines marked thus (* 


Price 
Alone 
00 
00 
50 


$2. 
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2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
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2.10 
4.00 
2.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
5.00 
1.00 
4.00 


) may not be club 


Club 

Price 
$2.00 
1.75 
1.40 
1.40 
1.00 
2.50 
3.75 
.50 
4.50 
1.75 
2.50 
2.50 
1.75 
1.75 


2.50 
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but may be added to any club at their full prices. 





























Nature Magazine $3.00) Both 
Hygeia, Health Magazine $3.00 | $4. 75 
Nature Magazine $3.00) Both 
Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 | $4. 00 
Nature Magazine .. $3.00) Both 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine $5.00\ $7.25 
Hygeia, Health Magazine $3.00) Both 
Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 | $4. 00 
Hygeia, Health Magazine $3.00) Both 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine $5.00 | $7.25 
Etude, Music Magazine $2.00) Both 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine $5.00} $6.25 
Nature Magazine $3. -00 ) All 
Hygeia, Health Magazine $3.00 Three 
Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 ) $6.50 
Nature Magazine ..... = ved oe 
Hygeia, Health Magazine en 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine os. 00} $9.25 
Nature Magazine... $3.00 ) so 
Etude, Music Magazine. $2.00 ( "50 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine $5.00 $8. 
Hygeia, Health Magazine $3. 00 ) ot 
Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 — 


Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 


$5.00) $8.50 








Unless otherwise stated, all subscriptions are 
for one full year, may be New or Renewal, and 
may be sent to one or to separate addresses. 














Normal Instructor-Primary Plans..$2.00) Both 
Pathfinder $1.00) $2.75 
Rev. of Reviews (To Teachers only) $2.10) Both 


Golden Book (To Teachers only). 


$2.00; $4.10 





McCall’s Magazine 
Red Book 
(*To one address) 


$1.00) Both 
seme $3.00 








Good Housekeeping $2.50 Both 
Cosmopolitan $2.50 > 

(*To one address) ) $4.00 
American Magazine .. $2. -50) Both 


*Woman’s Home Companion 
(*To one address) 


$1-00' $3.00 





American Magazine 
Collier’s, The National Weekly 


(*To one address) 


$2.50 Both 
$2.00! $3.75 

















American Magazine $2.50 All 
Woman's Home Companion $1.00 Three 
Collier’s, The National Weekly 92.00) $4.75 
(*To one address) 

Collier’s, The National Weekly.....$2.00) | Both 
Woman’s Home Companion $1.00; $2.75 
Nature Magazine $3.00) _ Both 
Child Life $3.00) $4.75 
Hygeia, Health Magazine $3.00) Both 
Child Life $3.00; $4.75 
Etude, Music Magazine $2.00 Both 
Child Life $3.00} $4.25 





Nature Magazine ..... 
Hygeia, Health Magazine 
Pathfinder 


$3.00) 
$3.00 | $5.65 








Nature Magazine . $3. 00 ) All 
Hygeia, Health Magazine $3.00 Three 
Child Life $3.00) $7.25 
Nature Magazine $3.00 a". 


Hygeia, Health Magazine 
McCall’s Magazine... 





$300 $5.75 




















Pub’l Our 
Nor. Instructor-P.P. [$2.20 | price Pec. 
with Nature Magazine $5.00 $4.20 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.00 4.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.35 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.00 6.00 
with Pathfinder 3.00 2.75 
with St. Nicholas 6.00 5.00 
with Junior Home Magazine 4.50 3.75 
with Child Life 5.00 4.35 
with Rev. of Reviews Te Teachers caly) 4.10 3.95 
with Golden Book (Te Teachers only) 4.00 3.85 
with Good Housekeeping 4.50 4.35 
with Pictorial Review & McCall's 4.00 3.45 
with Practical Home Economics 1.00 3.45 
with Current History 5.00 4.25 
with Ladies’ Home Journal ($1.00) 3.00 2.85 
with Saturday Evening Post ($2.00) 4.00 3.85 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.00 2.85 
with American Magazine 4.50 4.35 
with American Mag. & Woman's 
Home Comp. (To one address) 5.50 4.85 
° Pub'l Our 
Nature Magazine [332°] Pate ret 
with Boys’ Life $5.00 $4.00 
with Golden Book 6.00 4.58 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 6.00 4.75 
with Junior Home Magazine 5.50 4.25 
with Ladies’ Home Journal ($1.00 4.00 3.75 
with MecCall’s Magazine on 4.00 3.25 
with Mentor-World Traveler 5.50 4.75 
with Pathfinder 4.00 3.65 
with Pictorial Review 4.00 3.23 
with Red Book 5.50 4.28 
with Review of Reviews 6.00 4.50 
with St. Nicholas 7.00 5.00 
with Saturday Evening Post ($2.00) 5.00 4.75 
with Woman's Home Companion 4.00 3.75 
© Publ Our 
Hygeia, Health Mag.| 332° | Put? eet: 
with Current History $6.00 $4.75 
with Delineator 4.00 3.50 
with Golden Book 6.00 4.75 
with Junior Home Magazine 5.50 4.75 
with Ladies’ Home Journal ($1.00) 4.00 3.75 
with McCall's Magazine 4.00 3.35 
with Parents’ Magazine 5.00 4.00 
with Pathfinder 4.00 3.66 
with Pictorial Review 4.00 3.9 
with Red Book . 5.50 4.5 
with Review of Reviews 6.00 4.75 
with Saturday Evening Post ($2.00) 5.00 4.75 
° Pub’l Our 
Etude, Music Mag. [322°] Pat. rock 
with American Boy $4.00 $3.00 
with Better Homes and Gardens 2.60 2.25 
with Christian Herald 4.00 2.85 
with Delineator 3.00 2.75 
with Junior Home Magazine 4.50 3.25 
with Ladies’ Home Journal ($1.00) 3.00 2.75 
with MecCall’s Magazine 3.00 2.35 
with Parents’ Magazine 4.00 3.00 
with Pathfinder 3.00 2.35 
with Pictorial Review 3.00 2.35 
with Red Book ...... 4.50 3.65 
with Saturday Evening Post ($2.00) 4.00 3.75 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.00 2.75 
> EEKLY Pub’l Our 
Time, NEWSMAGAZINE Slane Price Price 
with American Magazine $7.50 $7.00 
with Child Life ... 8.00 7.00 
with Junior Home Magazine 7.50 6.50 
with Ladies’ Home Journal ($1.00) 6.00 5.50 
with McCall’s Magazine . 6.00 5.50 
with Parents’ Magazine 7.00 6.25 
with Pictorial Review 6.00 5.50 
with Saturday Evening Post ($2.00) 7.00 6.50 
with Woman’s Home Companion 6.00 5.50 
4 ° Publ Our 
Child Life he~ Price Price 
with American Boy $5.00 $4.25 
with American Girl 4.50 3.75 
with American Home 4.00 3.35 
with Delineator 4.00 3.25 
with Ladies’ Home Journal ($1.00) 4.00 3.56 
with McCall's Magazine .. 4.00 3.35 
with Pathfinder . 4.00 3.40 
with Pictorial Review 4.00 3.35 
with Red Book 5.50 4.50 
with St. Nicholas 7.00 5.75 
with Saturday Evening Post ($2.00) 5.00 4.50 
with Woman’s Home Companion 4.00 3.50 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (Magazine Agency Dept.) DANSVILLE, N. Y 
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January 1931 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 7 
i. 
sat Mone 7 Sav Ing Prices 
e 
Pay Feb 5th If M C eds ctu 
ay epruary ore onvenien BELOW 
ur Pathfinder on $1. — Our Nature Magazine $3.00 ) All 
ice © peur rice Price | Hygeia, Health Magazi $3.00; , Three i hri i 
20 vith American Home ” $2.00 $1.50 Good cnbentien er $2.50) $7.25 Magazines as Christmas Gifts 
“25 : th Christian Herald _ 8.00 2.40 : Sonesta ee om os ideal Yona 
"35 with Etude & McCall’s Magazine... 4.00 3.25 : ee ee See Bees Saree, Oe Cees oe ae 
7 with Ladies’ Home Journal ($1.00) 2.00 190 ae ig age a $3. ant Tene wey Ty! be engages and appreciated dur- 
75 with MeCall’s Magazine & Red Book > ae 8g _— Select ; he acer es you desire fo his pur- 
“00 (To one address) 4.50 3.65 Junior Home Magazine $2. ‘30) $6. 00 pose ie pr hase yan onder poumnpele. "We 
715 i with Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans 3.00 2.75 will se nd attractive announcement cards for you 
"35 with Open Road for Boys 2.00 1.50 Nature Magazine y ani All a nn wish. Give full information, name and 
as ith Pictorial Review 200 160 | Etude, Music. Magazine tse LD Sires Serres to whem cock guinea & 
85 vith Pictorial Review & McCall's. 3.00 240 | American Childhood 32 00} $5.75 ; ‘ : 
1.35 f * oe Review & Red Book 4.50 = 
45 =F : eainggs ctor - m os S Hygeia, Health Magazine $3.00 All ° 
ag ives Saturday ening Pont ($2.0) 3.00 288 | Etude.’ Music Magszine sz00/ .™:- | Special Two-Year Offers 
— ; “2 Good Housekeeping 52. 50) $6. 50 Full Ou 
, ° $2.10 Pub’! Our 7 Price Price 
rr Rev.of Reviews [* eres | Price Priee McCall's Magazine $1.00) Both American Magazine $5.00 $4.00 
1.35 with American Boy . $4.10 $4.00 Pictorial Review $1.00 | $1.60 Boys’ Life 4.00 3.50 
vith Boys’ Life 4.10 3.85 Child Life . 6.00 5.00 
1.85 vith Christian Herald 1.10 3.85 | Nature Magazine ..$3. 00 ) All Collier’s Weekly 4.00 3.50 
—— vith Delineator 3.10 3.10 Pathfinder : ...$1.00} , Three Cosmopolitan . 5.00 4.00 
Jur vith Golden Book 4.10 4.10 Junior Home Magazine $2. 50) $5.15 Current History ... 6.00 5.00 i 
rice th MeCall’s Magazine 3.10 3.10 Etude, Music M ° 4.00 3.50 , 
1.00 vith Parents’ Magazine 1.10 3.85 Child Life $3.00 ve Sengeane my F } 
~ with Reader’s Digest 5.10 4.50 Aunsstenn, Macesine $2.50 _ Golden Book ........ 6.00 5.00 , 
75 vith Pictorial Review 10 3.10 Gace. tiene © $1.00(en 5 Good Housekeeping . 5.00 4.00 i 
1.25 - “ ght eee — os (*To nthe = » en aaa , $5.50 Peg oo oy a gana aan ees 
13 vith St. Nicholas 6.10 5. ohn Martin’s y ‘ 
a vith Scientific American 6.10 5.50 Golden Book (To Teachers only) ..$2.00 Junior Home naan 5.00 4.00 | 
13 vith Woman’s Home Companion 3.10 3.10 Good Housekeeping "$2.50 —. or ~—— Journal ~ a 
“ * . . , Cosmopolita 2.50 cVals magazine “ . 
25 BM Pictorial Review [22°] Patt ee | eT oR hares) $2-59)$6.00 | Nature Magazine 6.00 5.00 
— i, Aeeenienn Boe ane $3.00 $2.60 ; “ Normal Instructor - Primary 
5.00 vith American Girl 2.50 2.00 ae Plans . 4.00 3.00 
4.75 vith Better Homes & Gardens 1.60 1.25 Unless otherwise stated, all subscriptions are Pathfinder ; 2.00 1.50 
3.75 vith Better Homes & Gardens & for one full year, may be New or Renewal, and Pictorial Review 2.00 1.50 
— McCall's 2.60 2.10 may be sent to one or to separate addresses. Reader's Digest 6.00 5.00 
Dur vith Christian Herald 3.00 2.40 Red Book 5.00 4.00 
mcg vith Current History 1.00 3.25 Review of Reviews 6.00 5.00 
4.75 vith Golden Book (To Teachers only) 3.00 3.00 Hygeia, Health Magazine $3. i) All Saturday Evening Post 3.50 
3.50 with MeCall’s & Pathfinder 3.00 2.40 Pathfind 1.00 Three . . 
wf ‘ith McCall's Magazine & Red Book athfinder _. $ Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 10.00 8.00 
4.75 , a - = : 3 . @ en Junior Home Magazine $2. 50) $5. 65 Woman’s Home Companion 2.00 1.50 
4.75 h To one address ) 4.50 3.65 
oe 350 300 | Bemgadecs maeesine 31.00) , Taree 
to  @ an nan thfinder _.... 
‘ae th Sc. Nicholas sind 43s | Pa Special Three-Year Offers 
~ American Childhood 2. roy $4. 10 
3.6% 
es ’ . 1.00 Pub’l O Full Our 
3. cCall ~ Magazine fi Price Price Nature Magazine ............... = ' 00) I : Price Price 
4.75 with American Boy $3.00 $2.50 | Hygeia, Health Magazine.............. $3.00 . American. Boy $6.00 $3.00 
4.75 wth American Cookery 2.50 2.00 Rev. of Reviews (lo Teachers only) $2. 10) $6.85 — > wee : > a 
== wth American Home 2.00 1.60 : merienn HUAgasine 4.0 . 
ame vith American a & Pathfinder 3.00 2.40 Nature Magazine — ...----$3.00 oe Better Homes & Gardens 1.80 1.50 
rice wth American Home & Red Book... 4.50 3.65 Etude, Music Magazine.. $2.00 o9 Collier’s, Weekly . 6.00 5.00 
3.00 vith — & Gardens 1.60 - Golden Book (To Teachers only) 32 00) $6.00 Country Gentleman 1.00 
2.25 wth Boys’ Life ... 3.00 2.5 Ladies’ H J l 5 
233 (@ vth Child Life 1.00 3.35 | Etude, Music Magazine $2.00) All en Ay cane ea non. can 
275 tith Christian Herald 300 235 McCall’s Magazine $1.00 Three cCall’s Magazine ..... “ .00 2.00 
3.25 ith Christian Herald & Pathfinder 4.00 3.25 Pictorial Review $1. ‘oo } $3.25 Open Road for Boys 3.00 2.00 
2.75 th Golden Book (To Teachers only) 1.00 3.06 Parents’ Magazine ....... 6.00 3.00 
2 35 vith Junior Home Magazine 850 3.00 McCall’s Magazine $1.00 Both Pathfinder .. peaantadies 3.00 2.00 
3.00 vith Parents’ Magazine 3.00 2.25 Pathfinder $1.00; $1.60 cee ve 3.00 2.00 
9 35 : aturd Post 5.00 
235 J H M ood fe ‘ i Wenun's esning Font ——- 3.00 2.00 
3.65 unior ome ag. a = Price Price Woman’s Home Companion $1.00 wn . . 
ae with oe McCall’s Magazine ...... $1.00 _ ° 
ety h Pome mn aa $4.50 $8.50 Pictorial Review $1.00 $2 60 Use This Order Blank 
2.75 wth American ome 3.50 2.75 . ° 
— wth American Magazine 5.00 4.50 = ‘ . 
Our wth American Magazine & Wo- : Pictorial Review $1.00 ee Pay February Sth 
‘rice man’s Home Comp. (To one McCall's Magazine $1.00 a : 
7.00 address) 6.00 5.00 Delineator $1.00 $2.60 If More Convenient 
7.00 "wth Boys’ Life 4.50 3.00 
6.50 vith Golden Book 5.50 4.00 meee Ce 
5.50 wth Ladies’ Home Journal ($1.00) 3.50 3.00 | 
5.50 hth McCall’s Magazine 3.50 3.00 Provide for All of Your 
6.25 ‘th Pictorial Review 3.50 2.75 ‘ Date 193.... 
Se, Gis movton at ticviowe -— Magazine Needs Now F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
5.50 Tith Saturday Evening Post (2.00) 4.50 4.00 and Pay Later | Send me the following magazines, each for the period indicated: 
a wth Woman’s Home Companion 3.50 3.00 : 
Gus a — re of =. ae = NAME OF MAGAZINE | 1, Zor 3 Yrs. 
ri . ° oad Pub’l O made on this and the preceding | 
q American Childhood] $=°° Price Price page is to enable you to provide | 
nt Me saiieteen Winenaien $4.50 $4.25 for all of your magazine needs now | 
ee - ‘ at money-saving prices and pay 
He : ‘Home Comp. (To ane 5.50 4.75 oe S Gan eee. 
3.50 vith Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.50 Even though you have already sub- | 
3.35 wth Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.00 4.50 scribed to Normal Instructor-Pri- 
3.40 wth Ladies’ Home Journal ($1.00) 3.00 2.75 mary Plans, you are privileged to l 
3.35 wth MeCall’s Magazine 3.00 2.75 order, under our credit plan, such 
4.50 with Nature Magazine 5.00 4.50 magazines ah og hed ee — a | 
5.75 th Pictorial Review 3.00 2.75 sire, payment to made not tater 
4.50 th Saturday Evening Post ($2.00) 4.00 3.75 than February 5th. | 
3.50 "th Woman’s Home Companion 3.00 2.75 . : ; - . 
The total of the above order is $ [which I will remit not later than February 5th, 1931.] 
} | (If you prefer to send cash with order, strike out the bracketed portion of above line.) 
, a ‘A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (Magazine Agency Dept.) DANSVILLE, N.Y. l 
Name P. O. an 
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| Satisfac tory 


WORK 
BOOKS 


afford to pay. 


70 TITLES 
Use Daily 


Millions in 


LANGUAGE PRactice, for the 
fourth grade. 64 pp.; 15¢ postpaid 

SHARP’s LANGUAGE 
for the fifth grade 
paia 


SHARP'S 


64 pp.; 


for thesixth grade. 64 pp., 1 


72 pp.; 25¢ postpaid. 


YOUR MONEY REFUNDED If you are not 
entirely satisfied. Copies will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of price 
COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE., 





furnishing an abundance of 
drill and test material ready 
for the pupil's use; sold at 
a price every boy and girl can 


SEATWORK 
Ti wrS conta y or 
PRIME! A\TWORK i ) 
; rid 
ry GR \TW rt ENT 
Ri I is } paid 
( (,RA EATWORHI FOR 
Tr NREA PAI ] 5 | 
i p Ld 
“ \ CRADI ATWORK FOR oI 
ENT READING, Part I is pp 
0¢ postpaid 
HIRD RADE SEATWORK FOR ol 
LENT READIN¢ H4 4 | 
Lid 
IURTH WARADE SEATW( ' FOr I 
LENT | IN« 
aid 
Happy Hour PROJECT NO (for 
nad < hird ide) | 
lo¢ postpa 
rHeE Primary Worp Book (fo 
nd third gra ) 64 | 
Lid 
ENGLISH 
i Jf ‘ 
ry y 
tO ‘ i 
SECOND GRA LANGUAGE HELPS FO 
WRITTEN ENGLISH. 64 pp 
st paid 
THirp GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS FOR 
WRITTE ENGLISH 64 pp.; 25¢ 
posty d 
FouR rH GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS FOR 
WRITTEN ENGLISH 64 pp.; 25¢ 
postpaid. 
T he r Enalisi hooks a } 
n more j n four housand cities. 


DRILLS AND TESTs, 
L5¢ post- 


SHARP’s LANGUAGE DRILLS AND TEsTs, 
5¢ post- 


paid 
SHarp’s ENGiisH Exercises, for the 
seventh grade. 96 pp.; 30¢ postpaid. 
SHarRpP’s ENGLISH Exercises, for the 
eighth grade 96 pp.; 30¢ postpaid. 
ARITHMETIC 
\ ystematic and methodical 
7 rt nu nber wus pro ded 
hte second jrade, 
WorK AND PLAY IN NUMBERLAND 
. Pp.; sve postpaid 
] ¢ , rnishes ¢ 1bun- 
j vi 
) ‘ i reddy ” 
STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND 
Tests, seven books for grade 2 
through &; each book, 128 pp.; 25¢ 
postpaid 
GEOGRAPHY 
by mu ! ( id , Me pup 
aided in} tudy of geod ipl 
Stupy Gurpe L&sSONS IN GEOGRA 
PHY Book I, the United States 
128 pp.; 40¢ postpaid. 
Srupy Guipe LESSONS IN GEOGRA- 
PHY Book II, South America. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
Sr. Louts, Mo 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





ldom be answered in the nex 
wing to the time re 
i oO : nt of mited 
ire frequently necessary \ 
ents with each question se 
e by private letter. Questions sent 
ye al reply without enclosed remittance 
are ered in thi department, unless re 
« wer would be too lengthy or other 
e inappropriate Addre all Queries t 
OHN H ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
le her ho desire literary as tance 1 find 
Mr Arnold anr 
this i 
\\ t | ruler wa ’ nSi 
’ ‘ m of « Acadia { 
lin] fellow’s “Evangel 
() 
The | ench inhabitants of Acadia, 
the region known to us as Nova Scotia, 
ere expelled by order of King Georg: 
Il of England because they would not 
become English subjects. They were 
scattered imong the variou colonies 
tlong the Atlantic seaboard 
Hlow lone bas Monaco an indi 
if untry?—Ohio 
Monaco has been an_ independent 
principality for about eight hundred 
irs, | has been troubled it times by 
European turmoil and its independence 
taken away trom it temporarily. It 
was annexed to France during the 
French Revolution but was re-estab 
hed as an independent principality in 
S14 
What was Pestaloz=i's aim in d 
Nebraska. 


P st ilozzi held that the objective ot 


education was the regeneration of 


society. He believed that children 
should be prepared for society by a 
harmonious training of the abilities, or 


faculties, This 


which they possessed. 


view resembles Rousseau’s idea of prep- 
ration for life by the natural develop 
ment of the child’s inborn capacities. 

When was the Battle of Great 
Meadows fought?—Maryland. 

The battle of Great Meadows was a 

ill engagement early in the French 
ind Indian War, notable chiefly because 
George Washington led the Virginia 
force which, representing the English, 


contested the French claim to the Ohio 
Valley. The “ 
July, 1754. 

through 


battle” 
After 
the 
could hardly see one 


occurred early in 
a fight in a mist 
which opposing forces 


W ashing- 
ton made terms with the French leader, 


another, 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


jand retreated to Will’s Creek. About | 
two months earlier, near Great Mead- 
lows, Washington had learned of 


scouting party hidden in a glen and had | 
Most of the French 
killed or 


among 


routed them out. 


and Indians 


The 


the leader Jumony ille, led the French to} 


were captured. 


fact that those killed w | 


place a charge of assassination against 
that, 
This 


opening of 


Washington—on the ground 


formally, no state of war existed. 


skirmish 1s considered the 


the French and Indian War. 

Is the Great Stone Face mentioned in 
Hawthorne’s story real? If so in what 
state is it?—Missouri. 

In the White Mountains of New | 
Hampshire more than one natural for 
mation has the appearance of a face, 
but the “old man of the mountains” in 
Franconia Notch is believed to be the| 
one that Hawthorne referred to in his | 
story. This face comes nearest to the 


author’s description though the setting 
actual location do 


det ils. 


for the story and the 


not correspond in Among 


Hawthorne s notes was a reterence to a 


rocky face in the mountains, but the 
story was nol written until several 
years after he had seen it 


Did Napoleon II become emperor of 





France with the approval of the people? 
—Massachusetts. 

When the Republic of France was 
once more established in 1848, Louis 


Napoleon Bonaparte was elected presi- 


dent by a large majority. The consti- 


tution prov ided that the president could 


not be elected to succeed himself. 


However, feeling secure in his popular- 
the 


ity, Napoleon overthrew constitu- 


tion and secured to himself the pres- 
idency for a term of ten years. This 
change was approved by a plebiscite 
vote, December 20, 1851. Of the 
8,116,773 votes cast, 7,439,216 ex 
pressed approval of the change. Na- 


poleon $s next move was to set aside the 


republican form of government and 
have himself declared hereditary emper- 
the 


Nov ember 


French. 
>1-22 


or ot A plebiscite vote, 
1852, to get the pop- 
showed 7,824,129 in favor 


of Napoleon’s being 


ular reaction, 
declared emperor | 
and only 258,149 opposed. The people 
were not in a position to frustrate the 
had they desired to 


plans of Napoleon 
still well be 
considered to reflect popular feeling at 


the time. 


do so, but the vote may 
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Physical Education for 
Elementary Schools 
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Svo, cloth—c »piously illustrated 
384 pp Price $2.00 


The first coms lete book covering 


ill phases of Physical Education for | 
Elementary Schools Based on the 
successful California “Manual Pro 
eressive schools will ise this book 
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100% 
Voice 


Improvement 
Guaranteed 


No matter how hopeless your 
case may seem—send for free 
Voice Book. New SILENT 
Method of Voice Training. 
Increases Range. Improves 
quality. Banish huskiness— 
hoarseness. 100 per cent im- 
provement guaranteed—or 
money back. Mail coupon 
at once for free booklet—the 
greatest voice booklet ever 
written—sent FREE with 
no obligation! 


No matter how hopeless 
your case may seem—send 
at once for free V vice Book. 


Perfect Voice Institute, Dept. 38-21 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 


Mail Coupon for Free Voice Book 


Perfect Voice Institute, Dept. 38-21 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 

Please send me FREE and without obligation, Prot 
Feuchtinger’s new book, ‘Physical Voice Culture."'! 
have checked subject in which | am most interested 
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B M *} Wonderful home study music lessons under thd - 
y al great American and European teachers. ers at thy pri quoted, or to furnish an 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach ; 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and eompleteness,. a lditional« information regardin i mt 
The only recognized Conservatory of Music giving lessons 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD. 
The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for home “T WH’ > P . tt 
ef based upon lessons containing the cream of the life's I HE SMILING SIXPENCE, An ( 7 vealed 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the “o T | | 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. tor . hildre n in I wo Ac ts. Be Ok and 
The instruction of a master—the individual | Ly ics by Sarah Grames (¢ lark. Music 
touch of an accom plished teacher—is yours to ~ 9 
command from the very moment you enroll, } by Geoffrey O'Hara. Pape r. +S5py 
The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the | > Tk 4 . 
Personal Instruction Method, bus placed home music study | rc. The W illis Music Cor ‘} ‘\ VY 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at home. | Cin + nati NM IN 9 % 
Write telling us course you are | sl sue * 
Any Instrument "5" in—Piano, Harmony, |} . 
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Nat IONAL COLLEGE r ScHOooL IN AMERICAN Lite} Free: gay decorations to brighten you can get colored crepe paper 
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Or EDUCATION Cloth. 206pp. 2.60. Warwick & ints to play, colorful costumes to and novelti everything 
Z year, clever favors and prize brate the day with a party the 
rk ly - V r, le i 
York, Inc., Baltimore. for eager little hands to make dren will love 
; Formerly \ SURVEY OI] Na PURE. By ( rcorec Re x These and many other refreshingly Send the coupon f 
‘ , ’ T . id - vo entine Pa free Valentine Party | Ss and we 
$ Green, Professor of Nature Study, new ideas for your Valentine Party ’ 
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diploma courses— Attractive dormi- | By | lorenc e A. Somers, Associate Di- DENNISON’S, Dept. A- 24, Framingham, Mass. | 
tory, modern college building one rector, Sargent School of Physical Please send me FREE for cel To get the Party Magazine (Vale 
‘ ° | . ] Number) enclose 25e and check he 
block from Lake Michigan. Well Education, Boston University School —* : ' 
d Why not let us include some of these famous Books 
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. A. S. Barnes & Company, New York. | Te oe ter len ae eee 
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pay $2.50. Thomas Y. Crowell Com 
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pany, New York. 

Mr. Nie anp Mr. Tuck. A Sequel to | 
“A Hat-Tub Tale.” By Caroline D 
Emerson. Illustrated by Lois Lensk 
Cloth. 179pp. $2.50. E. P. Dut 
ton & Co., Inc., New York. 
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Walter 4 Monroe, Director, Bureau 


TOWARD A DEGREE of Educational Research, and Max D. 
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G. Harding he Price each (unframed), 
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Use them as aids teaching History, Geography, Language, Literature, Picture Study, etc 


The Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE 3x 3%. 


For 50 or more. 





TWO CENT SIZE 5}: x8. 


For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, 
or 25 for Children. Size 5% x8. 


TESTS: 


For Home Work, Daily Assign- 4 
ments and Examination 


These new type standard tests will 
save you time, effort, and money. 
Tyrrell’s History Exercises 
Forty-eight true-false, comple- 
tion, and recognition exercises on 
American History for the 6th, 7th, 
and 8th grades. 





February Birthdays 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Dickens, their homes, etc. 

Send 50 cents for 25 of these pictures, size George Washington Stuart 
5% x8 No two alike. 





Feeding Her Birds 















































¢ » Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page ' 
**] have used your pictures Catalogues Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations. “Your catalogue is the Complete Specimen 75c 
for years and have never finest and most complete Tyrrell’s Geography Exercises 
found their equal.’’ . > ict I have ever seen.”’ Fifteen c leti me tests 
err ictures (© sox 18, Malden, Mass. ifteen completion type tests as 
| the I: ry? © follows: 
LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. Size 22x28 inches including the margin. $1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 1. a eres Seates 
for one. If you cannot afford to frame these pictures at this time, attach them to your schoolroom walls, unframed, || 3 The Southern States 
but let your pupils grow up in the presence of beautiful pictures. Such pictures wil! influence their whole lives. 4. The Western States 
5. The United States 
6. Possessions of the U. S. 
SPECIAL TRIAI seittien taint | 7 3 : | %. Northern Countries of N. A. 
KODAK FILMS— Joti Nex he Application Photos! Pee ite | The New Books | 8. Southern Countries of N. A. 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. Abeut 356 26 iia returned Unmounted orig | (Continued) 9. North America as a Whole 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO | kL se RR k STUDIOS Dyersville, lowa ’ ; ‘ 10. South America as a Whole 
Roapsipe. A Comedy. By Lynn Riggs. | 41° India. China. Japan 
Cloth. 15 8pp. $2.00. Samuel] 12. Asia as a Whole 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New | 13. Australia, N. Z. & Islands 
York 14. Africa as a Whole 
< 15. Europe as a Whole 





ley. Compiled by Francis H. Robert- 
IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS son. Ten Plates in Color. From the 


ivi -rmieces ? 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s leading authority on bird Original Masterpieces. Cloth. 62pp. 
life, offers you the finest and only complete collection of bird $1.00. The Art Extension Society 
pictures in the world—some of them now extinct. They are ie 
exact reproductions from Nature and are supplied in uni- | 65 East 56th Street, New York. 





form size, 7 in. x 9 in. in natural colors, suitable for mount- 


> " 
wayty AS | PriysicaL EDUCATION FOR ELEMEN- 








374 Bird Pictures alone in this famous collection, and raRY ScHoo.ts. By N. P. Neilson, 
thousands of other educational pictures to select from, in- “—_ . a 
cluding Wild and Domestic Animals, Plants and Flowers, Chief of Division of Health and 
| aw ll = nests, Butterflies, Insects, Fruit, Fish, Physical Education, and Winifred 
ONLY $1.00 will bring you a selection of 33 outstanding Van Hagen, Chief of Bureau of Phys- 
Dodson-Mumford Bird pictures, also a reference index which , » ° P -" m hes 
lists and gives information on the complete collection of ical Education for Girls, California 


more than 1,000 pictures. 
Fill in the coupon below and send it in today. 


Industrial Pictures 
THE NEW AID TO TEACHING 


Instructors in all industrial subjects have found Dodson's 
Pictures enable the student to visualize the various steps in 
many of the world’s most important industries. They are 
wonderfully helpful and supplement textbooks. 

For example, the LUMBERING SCENES show a logging 
camp, trees being felled, transported to saw mills and worked 


State Department of Education. Il- 
lustrated. Cloth. 380pp. $2.00. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, Inc., 
New York. 

RinG-a-Rounp. A Collection of Verse 
for Boys and Girls. By Mildred P. 
Harrington. Pictures by Corydon 
Bell. Cloth. 266pp. $3.00. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Gray KitTEN AND Her Frienps. By 








inte the finished articles. The COAL MINING SCENES show Norman Hall, Author of “Work and 
coal being mined, carried to tipples, sorted, screened and 5 ‘ ” ” 
carried to the cars. The COTTON SCENES show cotton be- Play with Words,” etc. Illustrated 


ing picked on the plantation, ginned, carded, spun and 
woven into cloth. 

Every School, library and home where there are children 
should collect these pictures, as they are of real educational ° 
vaine ond interest. The series consists of those shown be- pany, Chicago. 
iow. Each picture has a brief and interesting description at - fr , - 
the bottom. All are fine clear photographs taken at great STORIES OF THE YOUTH OF ARTISTS. 
expense under the personal direction of Mr. Dodson, printed By Mary Newlin Roberts. Twenty 


on very heavy ° 1 time. i i . . 

artnet eee pen and ink drawings by Constance 
Whittemore. Cloth. 310pp. $2.50. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 


(in color) by Matilda Breuer. Paper. 
64pp. 20c. Hall & McCreary Com- 


Put an X opposite the sets you want, fill in the coupon and mail today. 


[) Cement 20 pictures for 50c¢ ]Lumbering 12 pictures for 25¢ 
} Coal 12 25¢ | Marble 8 “ 206 | York. 
—— be i. ae = ll 4 <a = Srorigs AND JouRNEYs. Marywood 
5) Cotton 1% “ “35 fj Silk 4 “ “ 35¢ Third Reader. By Sister Mary Estelle 
nll ¥ om eo = aie of the Sisters of the Order of Saint 
} Linen, with ) Sugar 1s * * Me Dominic, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
— oe * SS ee 2 Illustrated (in color) by Charlotte 
FREE—With each order for $1.00 or more we will send Mr. Dodson's jf | Becker. Cloth. 285pp. 80c. The 


interesting book, “YOUR BIRD FRIENDS AND HOW TO WIN THEM.’ 


Macmillan Company, New York. 








aa ys CHILDREN oF Our Witps. True Sto- 
—_ Lo JOS. H. DODSON, Ine. tos of Basi aeeal By I Vil 
ae one G. Ressteen Ave. Redhehes, i ries Of Real Animals. By Lou Vil- 
777, NS | S. Harrison Ave., Kankakee, 5 wae Illus d Cloth 152 
| | Send your 33 selected Bird Pictures, $1.00 enclosed. | — matzatee. a ot a or 
75c. The Beckley-Cardy Company, 
| Send Industrial Picture series checked above. $ “hic . 
encl Chicago. 
| |] Send your Free Reference Index concerning more 
: than 1,000 pictures. St Why not complete your 
&¢: | . Home dy Courses education, or pene few 
Name additional credits, by home study in a standard college or 
—— | university? High School, Normal, Business, Engineering, 
Botterflies Address Civil Service, and University courses now available. For 





full particulars, address The U. E. Bureau, Inc., 1012 
High Long Bidg., Columbus, Ohio 





e 
Famous Paintincs. Maponnas, In- " : : 
Nature Studies terpretations by Henry Turner Bai- Comgeiee apertnte we = 


Eaton Diagnostic—Accomplishment 
Tests in English. 
Twenty-two tests on the funda- 
mentals of English Grammar. 
Complete Specimen Set 40c 


THE PALMER COMPANY. 


| 219 Walker Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


REVIEWS, , ESSA 
QRATIONS, prepared to- order. S20 pe 
MILLER LITERARY A 


ords. 
| 211 ene Ave., Dayton, Ohio, 





Y. 





"TWENTY-FIVE CENTS Yi gender 2 





PRINTING one six exposure Kodak film. One print 
beautifully colored, free. Only one roll finished at 
this special trial price. Cash with order or C.O. D 
FALLS FOTO FINISHERS, Dept. B, GlensFalls,N.Y. 











WANTED 


Teachers to secure members for Bible- 
reading Club. No expense. Send for 
free pins. 


BIBLE-READING CLUB, Stone Ridge, N.Y. 











Teachers will find 


Picture and Word Stamps 


Send for circulars. Most 


school supply firms have 
them. Made by 


H. H. HELLESOE, 2444 
Ainslie St., Chicago, Ill. 


PRIMER 


Very Helpful 


























BIG NEW PACKET OF 
19 HELPFUL MAPS 


Regular 50c value. Many fully colored 
maps. Handsome folio size 9 x 11 inches. 
Every teacher needs one. Mail the cou- 
pon TODAY! 

DENOYER GEPPERT CO. N-131 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me your FREE Packet of Maps. I 
enclose 10c to cover mailing. 
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A New Aid for Primary Teachers 





PRIMARY PLANS 
and PROJECTS 


320 large pages (7x10; inches) filled 


with the things that 


make school work 


fascinating to children 


RIMARY teachers, more than any 

other class of teachers, need sup- 

plementary helps and devices for 
making school work appealing to 
children. Primary Plans and Projects 
is designed to meet this need with 
material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for more than 25 years. 

The book is arranged in ten sections 
—each devoted to a month of the 
school year and containing a complete 
collection of primary material for the 
month classified as follows: 

Plans Number Lessons 
Projects for Little People 
Nature Study Seat Work and 

Picture Study Blackboard Drawings 
Reading Songs and Music 
Stories Primary Fridays 


Hundreds of Illustrations 
Bird Pictures in Full Color 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 
PLANS. As indicated by the title, 


abundant space is devoted to a series 
of month plans. These are prepared 


by Mae Foster Jay, a primary special- 
ist of wide experience. 

PROJECTS. Directions for carrying 
out a wide variety of projects form an 
important part of the book. These may 
be easily developed with little children, 
even by inexperienced teachers. 

NATURE STUDY. Included under 
this heading are Bird Studies with 
accurate color plates and coloring out- 
lines by Bess Bruce Cleaveland and 
carefully prepared lessons. 

PICTURE STUDY. Each month has 
a full-page picture by a famous artist. 
For each of these pictures Maude M. 
Grant has prepared suggestive Lang- 
uage and Reading Lessons. 

STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey are replete 
with interesting, constructive ideas. 
Two other series, one of Health Sto 
ries and one of Safety-First Stories, 
will help to emphasize these vital 
subjects in a pleasing manner. In 
addition there are many other stories. 

SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 
need for educative seat work, much 
space has been given to construction 
work for keeping active little hands 
profitably employed in the between- 
recitations periods. 

PRIMARY FRIDAYS. Un- 
der this heading is an excep- 





tionally fine collection of 
material for Friday after- 





noons and other occasions 
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Think of the vast amount 
of material which 320 large 
pages (7% x 10% inches) will 
provide for use during the 200 
odd days of the school year. 
And when you consider that 
this material is the work of 
notably successful specialists 
—material of proven worth— 
you will agree that $3.60 is 
indeed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Feb. 5th 


You need not send cash 
with your order unless you 
prefer, for we gladly extend 
eredit until February 5th. 
Simply fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. 

















The book will be sent to you 
promptly regardless of wheth- 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
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PLANS 


| A Progressive Art Syllabus 

The new Baltimore high school syl- 
labus in art, in preparation for six 
years, provides for the offering, in the 
tenth year, of a required course in the 
Principles and Practice of Design, fol- 
lowed in the eleventh and twelfth 
years by elective courses in General De- 
sign. 
the offering of art as a major subject 
| in the eleventh and twelfth years. In 
| Principles and Practice of Design, ac- 
tivity is given an important place, the 
theory underlying art structure being 
applied directly in some form of creative 
expression. Experience in art through 
understanding and applying design 
principles in the zxsthetic problems of 
daily life is the aim of the course. The 
elective courses in Design are planned 
to meet the cultural and pre-vocational 
| needs of groups of pupils who desire to 
| continue their study of this subject. 
| keen Lee is director of art 
| education in the Baltimore schools. 
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Porto Rico Teachers 


The annual convention of the Teach- 
ers’ Association of Porto Rico is being 
held this year at Cayey from December 

| 26 to 29. 
send representatives to the convention 
| and they choose directors. The presi- 
| dent is Sefior Gerardo Sellés, who has a 
notable record in educational work over 
a long period of years. 

The four thousand active members 
of the Porto Rico Teachers’ Association 
| are entitled to insurance benefits in case 
| of sickness, disability, or death, and af- 


Local teachers’ associations 


ter twenty-five years of service teachers | 


are retired on pension. 
| Resolutions passed at the annual meet- 
| ing of the association are brought to 
the attention of the legislature, which 
has demonstrated its willingness to co- 
| operate for educational betterment. The 
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general budget of about $11,000,000 | length 


| allots $4,000,000 to education, an ap- 
| portionment which might startle cer- 
tain other commonwealths. 

| ai 

| William Dow Boutwell is the newly 
appointed editor of School Life, official 


| publication of the United States Office | 


of Education. Mr. Boutwell has been 
| on the staff of the National Geographic 
Magazine, in its school service division, 
writing illustrated articles. He is an 
| expert in color photography. Earlier, 
| he had been a reporter on Illinois news- 
| papers and then was associated with the 
information service of the United States 
Post Office Department. 
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STORY-TELLING CLASS 
| | Frances W. Danielson 


By following the suggestions in 
this book, teachers wil! find them- 
selves overcoming shyness and 
developing confidence and joy in 
telling stories. Just published, 


At Your Bookstore, $1.25 
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They Love The Hours 
Spent Like This 


WHEN the day seems long, when the children grow 
restless, let them put their books away and spend an 
hour, a half hour, even a few minutes—making things. 
Turn to your set of “School Crafts and Projects” and 
choose any one of the 272 clever, interesting ideas to 
be found in these tempting books. The children will 
love it. At once they will be absorbed in the fascinat- 
ing pastime of fashioning posters, banners, dolls and 
toys of colorful paper. And while they are making 
things with eager fingers they can be learning some of 
the very facts that they found dull in books. The 
story of the Pilgrims takes on dramatic interest when 
the children make a project showing an Indian scene 
yr dolls in colonial costumes. Transportation is a game 
when they can make posters illustrating covered 
wagons and trains and airplanes 


272 Tempting Things to Make 
“School Crafts and Projects” was prepared by teachers 


for teachers with the practic al every-day needs of the 
classroom always of first importance. Into four big 


books have been packed 272 instructive craft plans, with 
complete instructions and a story to tell with almost 
every one. You can use these books as a basis for a 
whole year’s program of craft work; or, as so many 
teachers do, you can turn to them at a moment’s 
notice for “busy time” ideas. You may use the books 
yourself as a guide in directing the children’s work— 
or you may let the children take the books to their 
desks to follow the simple directions. 


Special Offer—Send No Money! 


More than 12,000 teachers already are using “School Crafts and 
Projects.” Now, at the very beginning of the new school year, 
find out how helpful these books can be to you. You can see 
them, go through them page by page, 
judge for yourself their value, before de- 
cidingtokeepthem. This isall we ask: Send 
no money —simply fill out and mail the 
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"School Crafts and Projects” comes to you 
in four big books, printed in large, clear 
type, on fine quality paper, containing, 
all told, 196 pages and 414 illustrations. 
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Teaching Thrift in the Primary Grades 


By 


Assistant Professor of Kindergarten-Primary Education, University of Chicago 


UCH of a child’s future happiness 
depends on the acquisition of such 
habits as truthfulness, honesty, 

thrift, orderliness, and respect for 
the rights of others. These habits are not present 
in the very young child, but must be formed 

Fortunately the 


child has the capacity to acquire right habits 


as responses to social stimuli. 


through repeated acts and satisfying experi- 
ences, many of them occurring in situations 
which can be provided for in the schoolroom. 
In school the child is constantly forming health- 
ful or unhealthful habits. 
important role to fill in the shaping or changing 


The teacher has an 


of these habits, thus helping to equip the child 
with character tendencies which will make him 
a useful and happy member of society. 

The word thrift indicates a wise use of one’s 
To 
many people the word may suggest stinginess, 
Taking care 


possessions and the avoidance of waste. 


but this is not the real meaning. 
of clothing and toys, economy in the use of 
materials, and participation in saving are all 
means of establishing habits of thrift. The 
teacher may develop habits of thrift in the 
children by teaching them care of their personal 
property, care of the school property, and bank- 
ng as a school project. 

Care of personal property- 

The daily opportunity for children to hang up 
wraps on their own hooks provides a splendid 
situation for teaching the care of clothing. A 
disorderly cloakroom, where coats and caps are 
misplaced, and some found on the floor, is a 
poor start for the care of personal property. 
The child’s mame pasted above or below his 
hook, and a bag for his rubbers or galoshes, not 
only encourages in him a responsibility for his 
own things but also saves valuable time in the 
schoolroom. If bags are not used for rubbers, 
label each rubber with the child’s name, fasten 
them together with snap clothespins, and place 
them on the floor beneath his wraps. 

When working with clay, children should be 
encouraged to bring aprons or smocks to wear 
as a protection for their clothing. 


GRACE E. STORM 


Toys in the schoolroom should be replaced in 
the drawers or cupboard after use. Through a 
discussion, the children may be led to see that if 
toys are left lying around the room they are 
liable to be broken. 

When the children first receive their primers 
in the fall, they have a lesson on the care of 
them. The teacher shows them how to open the 
books, how to hold them, how to turn the pages 
by the upper right-hand corner, and how to 
close the books carefully before laying them 
down. Occasionally different children are al- 
lowed to show the class how books should be 
handled. 

A teacher who wished to have the children 
suggest the necessity of having clean hands 
when handling books, picked up a book from a 
set of new readers which had been presented to 
the group and remarked, “How nice and clean 
this book is. How can we always keep our 
books this way?” The response came immedi- 
ately, “We can keep our books clean if we are 








The Thrift Habit 


It is not what is earned but what is saved 
which measures the difference between suc- 
cess and failure.—Calvin Coolidge. 

When I earned fifty cents per week, I 
saved five cents of it. It was the principle 
that I respected. It was the habit that I 
formed.—Edward W. Bok. 

The way to wealth, if you desire it, is as 
plain as the way to market. It depends on 
two words, industry and frugality; that is, 
waste neither time nor money, but make 
the best use of both.—Benjamin Franklin. 

Habits are conditions of intellectual eff- 
ciency.— John Dewey. 

Habits can be shaped and changed. There 
is no mystery about them. It is only when 
we think of changing character that mystery 
begins. But what is one’s character? Only 
predominant habit systems.—Harry A. 
Overstreet. 




















sure to wash our hands.” This was before re- 
cess, and the children decided to wait until after 
recess to examine the books. There was a gen- 
eral exodus to the washroom at recess, where 
hands were scrubbed in preparation for reading 
the new books. 

One day when a child accidentally tore a 
book, he was given mending tape and shown 
how to patch it. “It doesn’t look so nice mend- 
ed, but the tape will keep it from tearing any 
more,” he said when he had completed the 
work. 

Care of school property— 

This may be emphasized in the activity and 
project work of the group by teaching the chil- 
dren to economize in the use of materials. If 2 
child is seen trying to be economical in the use 
of paper, the teacher should comment on the 
fact, and generally the other children will try 
to be saving, too. One class was making a set 
of chairs and table of construction paper for the 
home project. Donald went frequently to the 
supply table. Rosalind remarked, “If Donald 
doesn’t use his scraps, the rest of the children 
will not have enough paper to make their fur- 
niture.”’ Mildred suggested that if everyone 
were careful there might be enough paper left 
to make something else. Later the children en- 
gaged in a paper-cutting activity in which they 
made posters to show an oasis, in connection 
with their study of shepherd life. They had 
dressed some paper dolls to represent Arab chil- 
dren. Molly had some scraps of green paper 
left and, as she began cutting, announced, “I 
am going to use these scraps for the leaves of 
the palm trees in my oasis.” 

The teacher should talk over with the group 
the care of the schoolroom, the halls, and the 
yard. She should try to get suggestions from 
the children about orderliness and care of school 
property. Perhaps they will give their sugges- 
tions in the form of a group composition sim- 
ilar to the following. It was printed on tag 
board by the teacher and put in a conspicuous 
place in the schoolroom. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Eskimo Life in Cut Paper 


By EUGENIA,ECKFORD 


Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


AT THE conclusion of a study of Eskimo tions about the Eskimo, and children may The figure may be cut from unfolded pa 
life, children will enjoy making cut-outs like to prepare an Eskimo booklet. per or from paper folded once. For a rov 
like those shown below. Such silhouettes Have each child think out carefully the of figures, the paper is folded several times 


may be used to illustrate short composi- shape of the figure and then start to work. Large parts are cut first, then details. 


[ 4. dditional Eskimo handwork will be found in an article by Mary B. Grubb and in the poster Py | 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland. * The rotogravure section shows some scenes of Eskimo life. 
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Primary Three-Number Problems 














1. There are 2 big seals and 1 baby 
seal on the ice, and 1 big seal is 
coming out of the water. How 
many seals does that make? 

2. In the snowball game, John 
scored 3 the first time, 3 the second 
time, and 2 the third time. How 
much was John’s score in the 


snowball game? 


3. Sam put 1 cent in his Thrift 
Bank one day, 2 cents the next day, 
and 2 cents the third day. How 


much money did he put in his 


Thrift Bank in the three days? 














4. Jim has 1 dog tied to one sled, 
and 1 dog tied to another sled. 
Harry's 2 dogs are tied to his big 
sled. How many dogs are learning 


to draw sleds? 


5. Farmer Brown drew 4 loads of 
wood on his sleigh one day ; 3 loads 
of wood the next day, and 1 load 
of wood the third day. How many 
loads did he draw altogether? 


By E. J. BONNER 
rincipal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 
tustrat " i ESTHER I STROCK 


6. Jack Frost painted 2 windows 
in Jane’s bedroom, 3 in the dining 
room, and 2 in the living room. 


How many windows is that? 

















On the playground, 3 boys 
were sliding on the toboggan, and 
2 girls and 2 boys were building a 
snow house. How many children 


were there? 


8. One day in the jungle 2 tigers 
went hunting, 3 went down to a 
stream, and 4 went to sleep under 
the bushes. How many tigers is 


that? 


9. Mary drinks 1 glass of milk 
for breakfast, 2 glasses for lunch, 
and 1 for dinner. How many 


glasses of milk does Mary drink? 
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10. When Dick’s family went rid- 
ing, there were 3 girls on the back 
seat, 2 boys on the middle seats, and 
the 2 grown-ups on the front seat. 
How many persons were there who 
went riding in the car? 














11. Peter and Polly fed 2 sparrows, 
2 chickadees, and 1 woodpecker. 


How many birds did they feed? 


12. There were 5 women, | girl, 
and 3 boys in a street car. How 


many people were in the car? 


13. There are Mr. Peter Piper, and 
Mrs. Peter Piper, and 7 little Pipers 
in the Peter Piper family. How 


many are there in the family? 


14. Peter Rabbit saw 2 dogs, 1 cat, 
and 2 pigs go past as he sat by the 


barn. 


How many animals is that? 














15. On the pond in the park there 
are 2 girls, 3 boys, and 1 man 
skating. How many persons are 


skating? 


16. In Molly’s schoolroom there are 
2 pictures hung on the front wall, 
1 on the side wall, and 3 on the 
rear wall. How many pictures 
are there hanging on the three 
walls of the schoolroom? 
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Activity Reading Materials 


> 

HE philosophy of the 
progressive primary 

teacher is perhaps most 

truly reflected in the 
activity reading materials which 
one sees displayed on the reading 
tables or on the walls of her class- 
room. If she believes in child in- 
itiative, child interest, and child 
activity, in creative expression, 
co-operative social adjustment, 
and expanding personal develop- 
there will be evi- 


ment, many 


dences of these convictions to 
the observer who steps across her 
busy threshold. He will find chil- 
dren planning excursions, repro- 
ducing community life, caring 
for pets and plants, preparing or 
preserving foods, observing nat- 
ural phenomena, creating bits of 
verse and music, experimenting 
with science material, reading 
widely, and asking questions and 
writing letters of inquiry in search of solutions 
to their problems. In addition, the observer 
will see attractive reading materials made by the 
children themselves, which bear silent testimony 
to the interests and activities of the group that 
prepared them. 

This type of reading material is a necessary 
product of the modern program of work. It is 
meaningful and functional in that it is an out- 
growth of the children’s experiences, and is usu 
ally needed in furthering both the individual 
and communal efforts of the group. Further- 
more, it lends itself to an almost endless variety 
of expression, because it is based on children’s 
activities, which are dynamic and changeful. 

Teachers in general are only beginning to tap 
the possibilities of reading materials which they 
can help their pupils to make. For a long time 
this type of material was confined to narrative 
charts, used only during the pre-primer stage of 
instruction. Now, with the activity program 
gradually being projected into the second and 
third grades, teachers in these grades are finding 
that having the children make some of their 
own reading materials is an activity which 
serves many useful purposes in stimulating, car- 
rying through, and summarizing their plans and 
endeavors. It is the purpose of this article to 
describe a few of the possibilities in the field of 


preparing activity reading materials. 


MAKING BOOKLETS 


Accounts of class activities assembled in the 
form of booklets are a fruitful source of reading 
material. The children make these booklets by 
binding large sheets of paper together with rib- 
bon or cord, and illustrating them with paint- 
ings or drawings. These illustrations are large 
and often crude, but they are expressive of the 
child’s individuality. The text usually appears 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 


Supervisor of Research, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 








c URTESY. FERRY SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHILDREN MAKING READING MATERIALS, SOME OF 


at the bottom of each page under the illustra 
tion, but in some cases the text covers the entire 
left-hand page, the accompanying illustration 
occupying the entire right-hand page. In the 
first grade the teacher passes out mimeographed 
copies of the text, which the children tie or paste 
in their booklets; in the second and third grades 
the text is written or printed by the children. 
If just one booklet is made as a class undertak- 
ing, the teacher usually writes or prints the text. 
In each case, the text is composed by the chil- 
dren, individually or as a group. 

There are several different types of booklets 
which may be made in connection with class 
activities. One type may deal with an account 
of some trip that the children have taken or 
some experience that they have had. Each page 
in the booklet may contain an illustration and a 
composition describing a certain episode in the 
course of the trip or experience. Sgme suitable 
topics for such booklets are: “Vacation Experi- 
ences,” “A Week-End Book,” “A Rainy Day 
Book,” “A Trip to the Market,” “A Visit to the 
“How We Made a Play City,” and 


“Building a House.” 


Farm,” 


A variation of this type of booklet is a set of 
booklets based on different features of the same 
experience. For example, one second grade vis- 
ited a park, and on returning to their class- 
room, decided to make a booklet on “How We 
Went to the Park,” one on “Birds We Saw at 
the Park,” one on “Fish We Saw in the Aquari- 
um,” and one on “Animals We Liked Best.” 

The preparation of informational booklets is 
a profitable activity, owing to the fact that 
there is an insufficient supply of published in- 
formational materials available for primary chil- 
The making of booklets of this type 
serves a double purpose; first, it gives children a 


dren. 


motive for reading widely and summarizing 


Wuicn Are on Display 


their knowledge about a particu- 
lar interest; and second, it helps 
to build a permanent library of 
informational booklets, which 
may be left for future classes to 
increase. Some topics which have 
been used in this capacity are: 
“The Story of Milk,” “The Story 
of a Potato,” “The Story of the 
Telephone,’ “The Story of 
Meat,” “Our Cotton Book,” and 
“Our Bee Book.” 

A book 


pictures and clippings iS both in- 


collecting 


made by 


structive and enjoyable to chil- 
dren. 


develop from their interest in 


Such a scrapbook might 


some one thing, such as airplanes 
or boats, or it might have to do 
with some current event, such as 
the celebration of a national holi- 
day or a transatlantic flight. 
Children sometimes make lit- 
tle songbooks. In the first grade 
this activity usually consists of binding together 
several sheets on each of which a stanza of a 
song has been. mimeographed by the teacher. 
The children receive one new sheet each day, as 
In the third 
grade children sometimes compose verses and 


they learn to read the stanzas. 
simple little airs to accompany them. These 


compositions are bound together in booklets. 


MAKING NEWSPAPERS 


Every community prides itself on having its 
own publication; so does every classroom enjoy 
having a herald of the events in which it is in- 
terested. In the primary grades the newspaper 
usually consists of a single sheet of newspaper 
size, on which are written or printed the hap- 
penings of the classroom or school. Sometimes 
current events of special interest to the children 
are also included. In the first grade the contri- 
butions, composed by the children, are written 
or printed by the teacher; in the second and 
third grades the news items are composed, writ- 
ten or printed, and illustrated by the children 
themselves. Following are examples of news 
items contained in one second-grade paper: 


To-day the fire engine went by. 
It said “Clang! Clang! ( lang!” 
Elizabeth brought a new book. 
It is called: “Now We Are Six.” 
Second Grade Indians invite 
First Grade Pale Faces to an 
Indian party 
on Friday at 10. 


Maktnc Movinc Pictures 
Making moving pictures has a fascination for 
primary children which can scarcely be equaled 
The “film” 
a series of illustrations with their appropriate 


by any other activity. consists of 


Continued on page 77 
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Window Decoration—Snowman 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





Use white construction paper for the snowman. Cut his features, arms, hat, and buttons from black paper. Make a frieze of 
snowmen for the windows or the top of the blackboard. 
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A Street-Car Ride 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


Illustration by MABEL BETSY HILL 























NE winter morning when 
Anne and Dick woke up 
it was snowing and blow- 
ing and very cold out of doors. 
“Oh, good!” cried Dick. “We'll 
ride to school on the street car.” 
“After you have had your break- 
fast, I shall put you on the car,” 
said their father. “You can get 
off at Officer Hogan’s corner.” 
Soon the children were out on 
the snowy street with their father. 
They 


mother. 


waved good-by to their 
The car was coming, and 
the friendly motorman saw them. 
He slowed down the car. 

They crossed the street. Father 
held up his hand for the car to 
stop. Pshs! sang the brakes. 

Anne and Dick climbed aboard. 
Ding! Ding! The conductor pulled 
the signal rope, and the motorman 
started the car. Anne and Dick 
each dropped a nickel into the coin 


box near the door. 


“Let’s sit in front where we can 
see the motorman,” said Dick. 

Pshs! Pshs! The motorman re- 
leased the brake and pushed the 
speed lever slowly, opening it wider 
and wider. The car went faster 
and faster. 

Clang! Clang! The motorman 
“Get off the 


track!” the gong seemed to say to 


stepped on the gong. 


a big truck. It did not move. 
Pshs! Pshs! The 


pushed the speed lever to “Slow.” 


motorman 


Nearer and nearer they came to the 
truck. The wheels on the truck 
spun round and round, but it could 
not move. 
Pshs! 


turned the lever back to “Stop.” 


Quickly the motorman 


The car stopped with a jerk. Anne 
and Dick almost fell from their 
seats. 

Chug-a-chug-a-chug! went the 
motor on the street car. Ker- 
chug! went the truck. 


Clang! Clang! “Get off my 
track!’ called the street car. Ker- 
“Give me a 


push!” puffed the truck. 


chug! Ker-chug! 

Pshs! The street car crept slowly 
toward the truck and gave it a 
gentle push with its bumper. 

Chug-a-chug! The truck began 
to move. Chuggety-chug! It went 
off down the street. 

Then the motorman opened the 
speed lever on the street car wider 
and wider. Away they went. 

Down the street the children 
could hear Officer Hogan’s whistle 
blowing. B-r-r-t! 

Buz-z-z! They pressed the but- 
Pshs! 
man stopped the car. 

Anne and Dick 


Trafic Officer Hogan waved to 


ton to get off. The motor- 


jumped off. 
them. “Come ahead!” he called. 

Past all the waiting, chugging 
cars and trucks they hurried across 
the street with Officer Hogan. 
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Around the World with Robin 


By BLANCHE 


JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


Sanka of Greenland 
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I DID not go to Greenland, but I 
met Sanka on the dock at Montreal. 
He was an Eskimo boy who could 
talk a little English. Every year he 
comes on a fishing schooner to 
Montreal, where he hears English 
spoken. He also hears it from an 
Englishman at the trading post 
near his home. 

Sanka had on overalls when | 
saw him, but he showed me the suit 
that he wears at home. The coat is 
made of sealskin and the trousers of 
bearskin. His leggings, hood, and 
a big pair of mittens are also made 
of sealskin. The Eskimo women 
chew the skins to make them soft 
and easy to sew together. 

The Eskimos in Greenland do 
not have much money. They trade 
for nearly everything they want, 
such as axes, needles, beads, pipes, 
tobacco, and candy. For these 
things they exchange ivory, furs, 
Sanka 


gave me a little kayak, or Eskimo 


and small carved articles. 


canoe, carved from the ivory of a 
walrus tusk. 

Although Sanka was my age, he 
was much smaller. Father says that 


Illustrations by DORIS L. 


the Eskimos are small people. He 
says also that they are musical and 
like to play the accordion, and that 
they are good-natured and kind. 

I asked Sanka whether he really 
liked walrus meat, bear oil, and 
other things that I had heard Eski- 
mos were fond of. He smiled, and 
told me that he did. 

Sanka gave me a picture of his 
father’s dog team. Someone in 
Montreal had given him a camera, 
when he was there on a former 
visit, so he had a number of snap- 


The dogs draw 


the sledges across the snow and ice, 


shots to show me. 


sometimes going a long way. 


In the Swiss Alps 


IN SWITZERLAND I saw a little 
girl who looked so much like a pic- 
ture in one of my storybooks that I 
almost called her Heidi. I felt as 
if Peter must be somewhere near, 
too. Sure enough, a boy came 
along, but his name wasn’t Peter. 
The two chil- 


dren were called Nanni and Rudi. 


It was Rudolph. 


I took a picture of them stand- 
ing at the side of the road. Nanni 
had a bright handkerchief on her 
head and another knotted around 
I think she had some 
lunch in the handkerchief on her 
arm. Rudi had on a short jacket 
and a felt hat with a green feather. 
A horn hung at his side. 


her arm. 


She and 
her brother were taking care of a 


Nanni was knitting. 


Plate V of our Rotogravure Picture ged 
deals with the Alaskan Eskimo. 


HOWARD 


flock of goats high up on a hill and 
had come down to watch the train 
Their shepherd dog stayed 
on the hill with the goats. 


pass. 


Switzerland is a country of huge 
mountains and shining blue lakes. 
I should have liked to climb a 
mountain but I didn’t get a chance 
to try it. 

One day I saw some climbing 
parties starting out. There was a 
guide for each party of people. 
They were roped together, and 
carried sharp-pointed alpenstocks 
to keep them from slipping on the 
snow and ice. I noticed that Nanni 
and Rudi each had one, too, to help 
them climb the steep hills where 
the flocks graze. 

Nanni and Rudi told me that 
they have much fun in the winter. 
They skate on the lakes, go snow- 
shoeing and skiing, and slide down 
the hills on their toboggans. 

I wanted to see the famous St. 
Bernard dogs that save lost people 


in the Alps, but we did not go to 


St. Bernard Pass, where they live. 

Father bought me a little Swiss 
For Mother, 
I found a lovely copy of the Lion 
of Lucerne carved in wood. 


watch for a souvenir. 
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Playhouses and What They May Teach 


ELLA VICTORIA 


issociate Professor of Industrial Arts, 
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University of Missouri 
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LAYING house has probably been a fa- 
vorite game with children ever since 
our early ancestors first began to live 
in houses. So old and persistent an 
interest may not be overlooked in any plan of 
education. The school playhouse may take 


many forms. This article will be limited to a 
discussion of three types—the box house, the 
screen house, and the low-frame house. Any 
one of these types is possible for primary grades, 
and each has a distinct educative value. 

The box house offers problems in various 
forms of construction. It may have one room 
or many. 


choice in 


It permits emphasis on problems of 
and The 
screen and low-frame houses also offer problems 
Their 


value lies in the real experiences in housekeep- 


furnishings decoration. 


of construction, but of a different sort. 


ing and family life which they make possible. 

In each case, the benefit to the children will 
be in direct proportion to the extent to which 
they are permitted to carry the burden of re- 
sponsibility. The house when completed may 
be perfect in every detail, and yet have little or 
no lasting value if the children were only on- 
lookers during the process of construction, and 
if their playing is purposeless and unguided. 
The box house— 

Making a box house involves in some measure 
the same problems that confront the adult house 
resources, a site, architectural features, 
What have we 
Instead of money, we 


Where shall 


builder: 
furnishings, and decorations. 
with which to build? 
have empty boxes, one or more. 


we build? 


ner or 


Instead of choosing between a cor- 
an inside city lot, we choose between 
space on the floor, on a shelf, or on a table. 
Shall our house be of wood or cardboard, in lieu 
of brick or stone? Shall it have one story or 
two, and how many rooms shall it contain? The 
vall and floor coverings must be considered, the 
kind and the 


scheme, draperies, and all the finishing touches. 


quantity of furniture, color 

To children, these decisions are as important 
as are similar ones to the adult builder. Careful 
consideration and much discussion precede the 
decisions, calling into practice the best use of 
English, of the sort that Dewey has character- 
ized as “having something to say instead of 
having to say something.” 

After the number and arrangement of the 
rooms have been decided, the next question to 
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\ DtaGraM or A SCREEN House FRAMI 
consider is the need for doors and windows. In 
deciding on their size and proportion, the chil- 
dren will use their knowledge of art principles. 
Next it will be necessary to measure the doors 
and windows. Here the children may gain some 
practical experience with numbers. The word 
“may is emphasized, because it is quite pos- 
sible for the measurement to be done by guess- 


work. 


If this method is used, however, the 

Note: The photographs on this page, secured from 
the University of Missouri, previously appeared in Crea 
tive Teachina (TG. Nichols Co. Kansas City, Mo., 1930) 
in a chapter contributed by Miss Dobbs. 











THree Rooms 


A Low-Frame House of 


children are deprived of valuable experience, 
and what might be a real life situation lose: 
much of its zest. 

Furniture for the box house may be made 
from various materials. On first thought, paper 
folded into furniture shapes seems easiest for 
children to make, but this kind of furniture is 
not substantial, and the process of making it 
must be dictated, which makes the pupil de 
pendent on the teacher, and greatly limits the 
opportunity for creative work. 

Cardboard is more substantial, but it is hard- 
er to manipulate, and requires even closer super- 
vision. Cardboard does not respond readily to 
glue or paste, and it is almost impossible for 
children to work with it successfully. 

Wood, which at first seems the most difficult 
material for children to handle, proves on ex- 
perience to offer fewer difficulties and to give 
greater satisfaction. If care is used in providing 
wood of the proper dimensions, the necessary 
processes may be reduced to measuring one di- 
mension, sawing the wood, and nailing the parts 
together. Short lengths of lumber of various 
widths and thicknesses are best. For example, 
in making a chair, two pieces of lumber are 
needed, one two inches square, from which the 
child saws a piece two inches long for the seat 
and another one-fourth inch thick and two 
inches wide, from which he saws four inches for 
the back. Then he nails the parts together. 

Furniture made from wood is more real to chil- 
dren than that made from paper or cardboard. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Children of the Far North 


An 


By 


FROM the abundance of material on Es 
kimo life in the current issue, the teacher 
may perhaps select stories of Eskimo chil 


dren to read to her pupils before they start 


Eskimo Poster for January 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


work on this poster. The arrangement of 
the figures may follow the suggestion given 
on the opposite page. The little Eskimos 
are building a play shelter of snow blocks, 


















Des; Jdrece & leavelaad 


but in the background of the panel is pic- 
tured the igloo which is their real home. 
Let pupils compare the costumes with the 
winter clothes of American children. 
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A Good Health Play 


By HELEN M. SAYLE 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


JOHNNY—Boy in nightdress, with dirty face 
and hands; hair tousled. 
From three to ten small boys 


DIRTY ELVES 


with very dirty hands and faces, dressed in 


black capes. (In the center of a square of black 
crépe paper or black cloth cut an opening large 
enough to go over the head.) 

SUNBONNET BABIES—About ten little girls. 
Dresses may be made of paper cambric or crépe 
paper, cut kimona style. Bonnets of tag board 


and crépe-paper circles. 


LITTLE BOY BLUE—May be dressed in blue 
overalls and wear a large straw hat. Carries 
horn. 

OLD KING coLtE—Wears a crown of silver 


paper, studded with colored paper jewels and an 


old kimona stuffed with a pillow to give him a 


fat, jolly look. Carries a long (cardboard) 
pipe. 

LITTLE WHITE TOOTH—Tiny girl with a huge 
white (cardboard) tooth tied over her white 
dress. 


rOOTHBRUSH—Small boy carrying a large 
cardboard toothbrush and tube of tooth paste. 

HUMPTY DUMPTY—Short, fat boy wearing a 
cardboard cut the shape of an egg. 

JACK AND ju.t—Small boy and girl wearing 
big straw hats, carrying a big pail. 

MARY, QUITE CONTRARY—May be dressed in 
1 rufiled flowery frock, and wear a large sun 


, 
hat; carries a sprinkling can. 


DIALOGUI 


(Cot or bed in center of stage. Johnny en- 
fers, talking.) 

I went to 
bed without washing myself, wouldn't she be 


cross! 


JOHNNY—If Mother knew that 


Well, a fellow gets tired of washing all 
There’s so much to remember—hands, 
What 


Ho hum! (Yawns.) 


the time. 
face, neck, ears, and brushing one’s teeth! 
good does it do, anyway? 
I'm so sleepy! (Pulls covers over him; falls 
asle. p. ) 

(Enter Dirty Elves. They tiptoe in, point to 
Johnny's dirty face and hands with glee, nod 
ding to one another like brownies, then danc: 
im pishly about the bed, now stooping, now on 
tiptoe. At the sound of music, off stage, the) 
stop terrified, stare, and then hide under bed 
and behind screens. Enter Sunbonnet Babies. 











They may either sing or recite the following. 
This song is found in the front and back of any 
Sunbonnet Baby primer.) 

SUNBONNET BABIES- 

“Oh we are the Sunbonnet Babies, 

Good-morning and how-do-you-do? 

We came all the way, this very day, 
From a bottle of ink to you. 

And tho we all live in a book, 
And play without any noise, 

As happy we, and gay, maybe, 
As real little girls and boys.” 

JOHNNY (sitting up and rubbing his eyes) 
—Hello, Sunbonnet Babies! 
ing here? 

IsT SUNBONNET 
you how we keep well! 


What are you do- 


BABY—We came to show 


2ND SUNBONNET BABY—And we _ have 
brought some of our friends to help us. 
3RD SUNBONNET BABY—Here they come now. 
(Enter Little Boy Blue.) 
JOHNNY—Well, if it isn’t Boy Blue! 
SUNBONNET BABIES— 
Little Boy Blue, come, blow your horn, 
You're up so early this bright, sunny morn! 
BOY BLUE— 
Yes, indeed, for I sleep all night, 
And in the morning, I'm fresh and bright. 
I throw my windows wide open, you see, 
So there is plenty of fresh air for me; 
For Mother says, fresh air at night 
Will keep me well, and feeling right. 
JOHNNY (aside)—Oh, dear, I forgot to open 
my window, too. 
4TH SUNBONNET 
King Cole! 
(Enter Old King Cole, laughing.) 
OLD KING coLE—Ho, ho, ho! Ha! 
SUNBONNET BABIES— 


BABY—Here comes Old 


Ha! 


Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he! 
He brushed his teeth both morning and 
night, 
And that kept him well, you see! 
JOHNNY—Didn’t you ever miss a day? 
OLD KING COLE (laughing)—No, never! 
STH SUNBONNET BABY—Did you ever hear 
the story of the little white tooth? 
JOHNNY—No, what is it? 
STH SUNBONNET BABY—Just listen. 
(Enter Little White Tooth. Sth Sunbonnet 
Baby sings “The Little White Tooth.” ) 














THe Lirtit 


Wuite Tootu 





A little white tooth had some dirt on her dress, 
And she cried, for ‘twas ugly to see; 
Along came a toothbrush with paste on his 
back, 
And he said, “Do not cry—look at me.” 


Then he scrubbed and he rubbed, with his 
bristles and paste, 
Until she was white as could be; 
And she said, “Oh, I thank you, and please come 
again, 
For I like to be pretty, you see.” 
6TH SUNBONNET BABY (clapping bands) 
Here comes Humpty Dumpty! 
(As each new character enters, the others step 
to the side of the stage. 
Enter Humpty, crying.) 


Ei eryone looks toward 
entrance. 
SUNBONNET BABIES— 
Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall; 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 
The reason he fell is plain as can be: 
He never drank milk—just coffee and tea! 
JOHNNY (aside) 
I had coffee for supper? 
7TH SUNBONNET BABY (peering off stage)- 
Here come Jack and Jill. 
JOHNNY 
brushing my teeth; each day drinking milk- 





Now how did they know 


(aside)—Opening my _ window, 
I'll remember, after ¢his. 
(Enter Jack and Jill, smiling broadly.) 
SUNBONNET BABIES— 
Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To fetch a pail of water. 
JACK AND JILL— 
We drink eight glasses every day, 
And never have a doctor! 
(Four Sunbonnet Babies now form a circle, 
heads together, and shout in unison.) 
Tea is poison! 
Coffee’s worse! 
We drink water! 
Safety First! 
(Everybody laughs.) 


Continued on page 76) 
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The Kangaroo 


By LEILA GOTT HARRIS 


Formerly Kindergarten Director, Francis Street School, Fort William, Ontario, Canada 


ANY children have seen 
kangaroos at the zoo. 
Children 
Australia see them hopping over 


who live in 


the plains, and often have them for 
There are a number of dif- 
The 


largest is six feet tall, and the small- 


pets. 
ferent kinds of kangaroos. 


est, the kangaroo mouse, is only six 
inches tall. 

When the first white men landed 
in Australia, so the story goes, they 
were surprised to find an animal 
which had never been seen in any 
other part of the world. They 
asked the black men who were liv- 
ing there what kind of animal it 
was. The black men could not 
understand what the white men 
said, so they answered “kangaroo,” 
which meant “We do not under- 
stand.” 


they were being told the name of 


The white men thought 


the animal, and so it has been called 
kangaroo ever since. This was the 
common or giant kangaroo, which 
is found in large numbers in Aus- 
tralia to-day. 

The kangaroo is a queer-looking 
animal. It has a small deerlike head 
and a slender neck. Its shoulders 
are narrow, and the hind parts of 
its body are large and thick. It has 
the largest and strongest hind legs 
for its size of any animal in the 
whole world. 

The front legs of the kangaroo 
are very small. They are used to 
balance the animal’s body when it 
stoops down to feed on grass. 
Sometimes it picks up food, such as 
vegetables, with its front paws. 


Photograph by) 





KILROY HARRIS 


Then it eats like a squirrel, holding 


the food between its paws. Each 
front paw has five toes. 
These strange animals never 


walk or run. They move in hops. 
With one hop, a kangaroo could 
cross a schoolroom. It can make 
long leaps, pushing itself forward 
with its tail as well as using its hind 
legs. When a herd of kangaroos 
are hopping, their tails make a 
great thudding noise as they hit the 
ground. If a kangaroo’s tail is in- 
jured, it cannot hop. The kanga- 
roo uses its tail as a prop when it 
No other 


animal has such a useful tail. 


stands on its hind legs. 


The black men of Australia, and 
also the wild dogs, or dingoes, eat 
Australians make 


which 


kangaroo flesh. 


kangaroo-tail soup, they 
consider very good. 
The kangaroo has a very small 


When it 


is chased by an enemy, it is often 


mouth and cannot bite. 


able to get away because it can hop 


so quickly. If it is cornered, its 











only way to protect itself is to 
stand on one hind leg, sit on its tail, 
kick with the other hind leg, and 
wound the enemy with its big toe 
claw. 

The kangaroo has four toes on 
each hind foot. In the middle is the 
big toe, with a smaller toe on one 
side of it and a pair of little twin 
toes on the other side. The claw on 
the big toe is long, sharp, and 
pointed. The kangaroo uses it like 
a dagger. 

On the under side of Mother 
Kangaroo’s body is a pocket of 
loose skin. It is called a pouch and 
in it she carries her baby. When 
the baby is born, it is only one inch 
long. For many weeks it lives in 
the pouch and feeds on milk from 
the mother’s body. When the baby 
grows older, its head may often be 
seen peeping from the pouch as the 
mother hops about. After it has 
left the pouch, the mother still 
cares for it. When danger is near, 
she picks it up with her front paws, 
puts it into her pouch, and hops 
away. Do you know what other 
Australian animal carries its young 
in a pouch? 

Kangaroos do not bark or growl, 
but they make a peculiar sound 
which is partly a grunt and partly 
a whine. They are gentle and play- 
ful and sometimes box each other 
with their front paws. 

Each herd has a leader. Austra- 
lians call him “Old Man Kanga- 


roo.” He thumps his tail on the 
ground and gives a shrill whining 


signal when his herd is in danger. 
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The Sequotas 


By LINA M. JOHNS and MAY AVERILL 


Teac hers, Public Sc hools, Dod geville, W isconsin 


Photographs by F. LL. DUMOND 


— 


Sequoias grow in the West. 

Some of the sequoias are called 
“big trees.” 

They grow on mountains 

near the ocean. 

Many of these trees are very old. 





Some of them are more than 


a thousand years old. 
The big trees have large trunks. 
Some of the trunks are more than 





THe Trunk or a Bic Tres 


twenty feet across. 
Their leaves are small and narrow. 


They are not wide like the leaves 


The big trees are very tall. 
Some are three hundred feet tall. 


The big trees have thick bark. Oe Or Gay: teens, 


Sometimes the bark is Redwoods are another kind 


two feet thick. of sequass. | 
They are cousins of the big trees. 





The big trees are evergreen trees. 
They are evergreen trees, too. 


The redwoods also grow on 
mountains in the West. 
It rains on the mountains. 

The redwoods like rain. 





It makes them grow large. 

It makes them grow tall, too. 

They are much taller than 
pine trees are. 

The wood is a red brown color. 





He Tor oF a Bic TREE It is used in many ways. 





The vocabulary of this story has been carefully checked with A Reading Vocab- 

ulary for the Primary Grades, by Arthur I. Gates. Of the 69 different words 

used, 62 are included in the Gates list. The remaining 7 are: elm, narrow, ocean, 
pine, sequoia, thick, and trunks. 
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A Thrift Play—“The Lonesomest Penny” 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


| ONESOMEST PENNY—Boy or girl. A twelve 
inch penny is hung about the neck, back and 
front—cardboard penny covered with copper 


ored papel ind designed like the two sides ot 


t ; 
cent. Hf 


hye 
nuignt 


the Indian cent 1s copied, the child 


1 feather in his hair. 


Weal 

s©HOOL CHILDREN—Any number, ordinary 
dress 

O'HtK CHILDREN—Any number, ordinary 
dre 

THE Piay 

(On t/ teach r’s desk is a litth bank, door 
»ypen. Beside it dolefully perches Lonesomest 
Penny.) 

PENNY—Oh, dear! oh, dear! Lonesomest 


Penny, thats my name. 


school bank. 


in September. 


The only penny in the 
All by myself since school started 
I wish I had a penny for com- 
pany. Why don’t Johnny Schoolboy and Jen 
nie Schoolgirl put their pennies in the bank? 
(A Schoolboy and Schoolgirl run in.) 
scHooLsoy—Did I hear somebody calling 


' ' . 
Johnny Schoolboy? 


SCHOOLGIRL—Did I hear somebody calling 
Jennie School girl? 

scHooLpoy—Why, hello! Who are you? 
Oh, a Penny, I see. 

SCHOOLGIRL—A Penny in the dumps. Who 


are you, Penny, and what's the matter? 

See the 
That's where I live, the 
What if you 


were shut up by yourself, Johnny Schoolboy, by 


PENNY—lI m Lonesomest Penny. 


bank 


lonesomest penny in all the world. 


school there? 


yourself, Jennie Schoolgirl, all day and every 
day? 


SCHOOLBOY 


How would you like that? 

Oh, we wouldn't like it at all. 
But wait, well call the other 
Maybe they can think of 


SCHOOLGIRI 
school children back. 
something to do about it. 

(They run to a window, tap, beckon, call.) 

PENNY (meanwhile)—I can tell them what 
to do about it. 

Hi! Hi! 
SCHOOLGIRL—Come on back! 
(Sc hool Children troop in.) 


SCHOOLBOY- 


SCHOOL CHILD—What’s the matter? It’s 
after school. Why did you call us back? 

OTHERS—Yes, yes, what's the matter? 

sCHOOLBOY—Lonesomest Penny here. He has 


no pennies to keep him company in the school 
bank. 
scHootcmi—And he doesn’t like jingling 


around by himself. 


SEVERAL SCHOOL CHILDREN—Poor Penny! 
oTHERS—But what can we do about it? 
PENNY—You could put your pennies in the 


SC hool bank. 


SOME SCHOOL CHILDREN (dubiously)—So we 


could. 
(All prod u ¢ pennies from pow kets and hand 
herchief them their 


hal mes.) 


corners and ‘ onsider on 


By GLADYS LLOYD 


OTHERS (dubiously)—So we could. 
But 
things to buy with pennies. 


SCHOOL CHILD there are such good 

ANOTHER—Oh, such tasty things, you can’t 
believe, Lonesomest Penny. 

(In dance Other Children, waving candies on 
sticks, ice cream cones, taffy apples, pop-corn 
balls, and so forth. Singing to the tune of “The 
Mulberry Bush,” they do a li ely group dance.) 

OTHER CHILDREN— 

We're the tasty things to buy, 
Things to buy, 
Things to buy; 
We're the tasty things to buy 
With pennies new and bright 
Ice cream cones and lollipops, 
Pop-corn balls, 
Taffy Toms, 
Candy canes and cooky men, 
To eat with such delight. 

SCHOOL CHILDREN—Yum! 

SCHOOL CHILD—Now, Lonesomest Penny, if 
you were a school child and had a penny, would 
you put it in the school bank when you could 
buy such delights with it? 

PENNY—Ho! Those things! They're noth 
If you would put 
your pennies in the school bank they would buy 


ing! And soon gone besides. 

you far finer things some day. 
SCHOOL CHILDREN—What? What? 
PENNY—Books to tickets all the 

wonderful places in your geography; real bank 


read; to 
accounts in the big bank uptown to take you to 
college when you're big; and many other happy, 
happy things. 

SCHOOL CHILD—AIl those things of by and 
by are very fine indeed, but cones and candy are 
such fun now. 

ANOTHER—So they are. 

ANOTHER—But we mustn't forget Lonesom- 
est Penny. 

ANOTHER—So we mustn't. If we put our 
pennies in the bank, we will have happy times 
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to come and we change Lonesomest Penny into 
Cheerfulest Penny. 

ANOTHER—Just like a fairy with a magic 
wand! 

(School Children consider their pennies, then 
Lonesomest Penny. Then decision is unanimous 
and they dance and sing to the tune of “M) 
Father and Mother Were Irish.” 
Penny dances, too.) 

SCHOOL CHILDREN— 

Oh, we're going to bank our pennies, 
We're going to bank our pennies, 


Lonesomest 


We're going to bank our pennies 
For future joys and needs; 
For future joys and needs; 
For future joys and needs. 
Yes, we re going to bank our pennies, 
We're going to bank our pennies, 
We're going to bank our pennies 
For future joys and needs. 


Oh, we won't let ourselves be tempted, 
We won't let ourselves be tempted, 
We won't let ourselves be tempted 
To waste our pennies now; 
To waste our pennies now; 
To waste our pennies now. 
No, we won't let ourselves be tempted, 
We won't let ourselves be tempted, 
We won't let ourselves be tempted 
To waste our pennies now. 

(Lonesomest Penny has slipped behind desk, 
shutting the bank door. School Children sto] 
dancing to glance this way and that.) 

Why, where has the Lonesomest Penny, 
Oh, where has the Lonesomest Penny, 
Oh, where has the Lonesomest Penny 
So suddenly disappeared? 
So suddenly disappeared? 
So suddenly disappeared? 
Yes, where has the Lonesomest Penny, 
Oh, where has the Lonesomest Penny, 
Oh, where has the Lonesomest Penny 
So suddenly disappeared? 

SCHOOL CHILD—Why, there he is! Look! 
He is in the school bank, and the door is shut! 
I can see him through the window. 

ANOTHER—So he is! 

ANOTHER—Ready to welcome our pennies in 
the bank. 

(School Children form into line and danc 
around desk, dropping their pennies into th 
bank as they pass. 
as before.) 

SCHOOL CHILDREN— 

Oh, we'll dance around the school bank, 

We'll dance around the school bank, 

We'll dance around the school bank 
And drop our pennies in; 


They sing to the same tun 


And drop our pennies in; 

And drop our pennies in. 
Yes, we'll dance around the school bank, 
We'll dance around the school bank, 
We'll dance around the school bank 

And drop our pennies in. 
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Suggestions for an Eskimo Sand Table. 








Trnteo with Water CoLor 


WaLaus 


A CLAY 


SK the children to bring to school books 
about Eskimos and pictures of Arctic 
scenes. For accurate information re- 

garding the Northland, consult books 
by Nansen, Shackleton, Amundsen, Stefansson, 

Peary, and other famous polar explorers. 

Tell the class about the climate and seasons 


of the Far North. 


tation and the consequent dependence of the 


Explain the scarcity of vege 


Eskimo on the polar animals for most of his food 
and clothing. 

Many teachers place their sand table against 
a wall, and on the blackboard above it work out 
an appropriate background. An even more sat 
isfactory arrangement is to nail a panel of wall 
board to the back of the table. 


paint an 


On the panel 
appropriate sky and distant scene. 


Cover the sand with cotton to represent 


To 


make the blocks of ice, mix two parts of flour 


ssnow, or with a thin layer of coarse salt. 


with one part of salt, using just enough water 


Apply 


it, with a knife to pieces of thin wood or heavy 


to work the mixture into a stiff paste. 
pasteboard. Bits of mirror may be used to rep- 
resent water holes, through which the animals 
come to the surface to breathe or to mount the 


ice. These holes are also used by fishermen. 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


The less detailed are the directions given for 
the construction of objects for the sand table, 
the better results the children are likely to ob- 
tain. They may use as models pictures found in 
natural histories and other books. 

Let each child study the pictures, and also 
models of Arctic animals, and then select the 
one that he wishes to model. 
the first attempt. 


Use wax clay for 
To duplicate the best speci- 
mens for use on the sand table, use water-mixed 
clay, since it may be colored. 

The walrus and seal are especially easy to 
model in clay. The dog and reindeer are more 
difheult, but in each grade there is usually a 
child who can model them satisfactorily. 

The photograph in the left column is that of 
a clay walrus. It was made of water-mixed 
clay, and when thoroughly dry was colored 
brown with opaque water colors. 

The polar bear is an excellent swimmer and 
lives on fish and seals, which it catches with 
great dexterity. The photograph in the right 
It was made of 
tinted 


column shows a clay polar bear. 
water-mixed clay, and when dry was 
with white poster paint. 

Make the legs of the dogs, reindeer, and bears 
of wire, matches, or toothpicks, covered with 
clay. Wire will be needed for the foundation of 
the reindeer horns. 

The clumsiness of the Eskimos’ fur garments 
enables the child to model the human figures 
very easily and successfully. Matches may be 
used to strengthen the legs. Encourage the chil- 
dren to make snow Eskimos on the playground. 
[See also the clothespin Eskimo below. ] 

During the long winter season the Eskimo 


lives in an igloo made of driftwood and sod. 


|‘ Jur Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate V, ahd 


some pictures of Eskimos. 





Many pictures show the shape of the main 
room, with its tunnel-like entrance. The igloo 
may be built of small stones or of irregular 
pieces of clay modeled to represent stones. 
Either material should be covered with cotton 
or with salt-and-flour paste, since in winter 
everything in Alaska has a coating of snow. In 
the roof of the igloo place a window to repre- 
sent the one made of seal intestine which the 
Eskimo uses. Also make a stovepipe and a ven- 
tilator on the roof. In the summer, the Eskimo 
moves to a tent which is made of skin or canvas 
over a frame of bones or driftwood. 

The shuttle-shaped kayak, or boat, of the Es- 
kimo is made of hairless sealskin stretched on a 
whalebone frame. ‘There is a hole in the center 
just large enough for the paddler, who uses a 
bone-tipped paddle. Cardboard may be used 
for the lower portion of the boat and paper for 
the top part. 

Eskimo sledges are made of a bone frame 


Usually 
the sledge has an upright support at the back 


bound together with strips of sealskin. 


with taut lacings of leather. The sledges for the 
sand table can be made of reed tied together 
with strips cut from old kid gloves. The reed 
should first be soaked and then bent into shape, 














An Eskimo Doll Made from a Clothespin 


BY MABEL E. WALTER 


Primary Supervisor, La Mesa, California 


Cut off all except 2 inches of the han- 
dle of a picnic spoon. Turn the spoon 
bottom side up and slide the handle un- 
der the wire of a snap clothespin. Draw 
Use 
two strips of cotton batting, 3 by 3! 


the 


242 by 2% inches, tightly rolled, for 


a face on the bowl of the spoon. 


inches, for trousers; two strips, 
the arms; a strip 3 by 7 inches for the 
coat; and a strip 1% by 5 inches for the 
Fasten with white thread. Make 


hands and feet by tying thread at wrists 


he od. 


ind ankles and cutting to shape. 
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A Visit to the Orient 


By ELEANOR D. 


LEUSER 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Fernway School, Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio 


Little Ah Sing 


FAR, far across the sea is the coun- 
try of China. Would you like to 
go there with me to visit Ah Sing, 
a little Chinese boy? 

He lives in the great city of Can- 
ton, which has high, thick walls for 
miles around it. We will take a se- 
This chair 
looks like a box, with a long pole 
at each side. Two men lift the 
poles to their shoulders. 


dan chair to his home. 


We ride through narrow streets. 
The houses of the poor people are 
made of straw and mud and have 
no windows. We pass many small 
shops. 

At last we reach the home of 
little Ah Sing. We go through an 
opening in a high wall, and enter a 
pretty courtyard. There is a little 
pond here with a bridge across it. 
Flowers are everywhere, and cages 
of birds hang on many of the 
trees. 

The walls of the house are of 
blue brick. 
ture of ivory, marble, mahogany, 
and bamboo. Many books are in 
the library. They have covers of 
silk and velvet. 


In the house is furni- 
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Illustrations by MABEL BETSY HILL 
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Ah Sing tells us that it is time 
for dinner. We each have a spoon, 
a saucer, and two bowls. Two 
chopsticks take the place of a knife 
and fork. 

After dinner Ah Sing takes us to 
visit his school. Listen to the boys 
as they study their lessons! They 
are all shouting. 

We say good-by to Ah Sing, 
and ask him to visit us. We know 
that our country will seem as in- 
teresting to him as his did to us. 


In Old Japan 
PETER rubbed his eyes and looked 


around. What a queer bedroom 
The walls were made 
of paper screens. 


he was in! 
There was no 


Our Rotogravure Picture Section, agg 
VI and VII, correlates with this page. 












































bed, only a thick, soft mat, and no 
Where was he? Then 
he remembered. He was visiting 
his friend Chan in Japan. 

He tiptoed out into the garden. 
It wasn’t as large as his at home, 
but it had a toy mountain in it. 
There was also a tiny lake with a 
little red arched bridge across it. 

Peter found Chan waiting for 
him in the garden. He wore a 
loose dark blue robe. The two 
boys went into the house to have 
their breakfast. They sat cross- 
legged on the floor beside little 
tables not more than six inches 
high. Each person had a table. 

Chan and his sister, Kiku, took 
Peter with them to school. They 
slipped off their shoes before enter- 
ing the schoolroom. 


furniture. 


The pupils 
all sat on the floor. 

After school the boys sailed 
dragon kites. Then they went for 
a jinrikisha ride. The shops they 
saw had no windows or doors. The 
entire fronts were open. They 
passed many children at play. 

“T like Japan,” Peter said. 

Chan laughed. “They say Japan 
is children’s land. Even the grown- 
ups like to play with us.” 
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Clocks from Long Ago to Now 


By 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, The 


LASSES will find it very interesting to 
experiment with clepsydras, or water 
clox ks. 


ing on a unit of work in time-telling, 


Edith’s class, which was carry- 


made clepsydras from the simplest kind to the 
complicated ones with cogwheels and a dial. 

[he clepsydra was doubtless the first me 
chanical device for telling time. It was used in 
Greece about two thousand years ago, and in 
Babylon and China it was used probably earlier 
than that. 

The simplest form of a clepsy dra consisted of 
a shell filled with water and pierced at the bot 
tom to let the water run out. The interval re 
quired for the water to go through the shell 
marked a certain period of time. Then the shell 
was refilled and the process repeated. This was 
an improvement over the sundial, which could 
be used only when the sun was shining. 

Gradually clepsydras became more compli- 
In time two vessels were used, one stand- 


The 


cated. 
ing somewhat higher than the other one. 
lower vessel contained a float and 
in indicator, on which the hours 
marked. As 


dripped into the lower vessel, the 


were the water 
The position of 


to the indi 


float was rarsc d. 
the float is respect 
cator on the side of the jar regis 
tered the time. A cogwheel and 
dial were added still later. As 
the float was raised, it turned the 
cozgWw heel, which mov ed a pointer 
attached to a dial. This type of 
clepsydra was the first real time 
telling machine. 

Edith’s class wrote interesting 
compositions about the invention 
of the clepsydra. The pupil who 
wrote the following one based his 
idea on a story which he read in 
Frederic Arnold Kummer’s book 
The First Days of Knou led ge. 


There was once a little slave boy 
“ ho lived in a large town in ¢ hina 


His master was a wealthy man who 


A Pupu 


MARY ELIZABETH 


The little slave boy’s 
job was to hammer the number of hours on a gong 
with a mallet. 


set up a sundial for the town. 


In that way the people of the town 
would know the time. 

Now it happened that the master had offered a 
reward to the person who would find a way to mark 
the hours at night One afternoon a little slave girl 
carrying a jar of water in which there was a leak 
passed him [the slave boy] in the garden as he was 
sounding the three-o’clock bell. She stopped to visit 
him and stayed until four o'clock. He noticed that 
had un inch during this 


This gave him a splendid idea. 


the water lowered about 
time. 

That night he got a can and made a hole in the 
bottom of it. He put a float attached to a willow 
stick about the size of his little finger in the can. 
The next day he marked the hours on the willow 
stick from the sundial. That night he tested it out 
and was proud of his achievement. He took it to his 
master and showed him his invention. The master 
realized at once that it was a success and as a reward 
set the little boy free. 


¢ arlos 


The girls and boys arranged a story for 
dramatization which they called “The First Wa- 





COURTESY, THE LINCOLN SCHOOL OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


DRAMATIZATION OF THE INVENTING OF THE 


CLock 


BARRY 


Lincoln School of Teachers College 


ter Clock.” They presented it for the school 
and for their parents. The illustration below 
shows a scene from the play, in which the wise 
men gather to examine the newly invented 
water clock. 

The credit the candle 
clock is given to Alfred the Great, the English 
Alfred 
He knew the value 


for the invention of 


king who reigned in the ninth century. 
was noted for his precision. 
of time. He was also a very devout man and 
vowed to spend a certain number of hours each 
day in the service of God, but he was puzzled to 
know how to divide his day accurately. 

At last he conceived the idea of using for a 
timepiece six candles which, when burned con- 
secutively, would last for twenty-four hours. 
The candles were twelve inches long and were 
As each candle 
he knew that one hour 
parts of a candle had 
King Alfred wa: 
Later 


he devised a screen to protect the 


divided into twelve equal parts. 
burned for four hours, 
had passed when three 
this 


burned away. In way 


able to regulate his day quite accurately. 


flame of the candle from drafts. 
[his screen, which was made of 
thin horn, was called a lanthorn. 
Pupils will be interested in see 


ing the relationship between King 


Alfred’s lanthorn and the lan- 
terns used to-day. 
The sandglass was invented 


long before the measured candle, 
and was used long afterwards. 
The sandglass is no longer com- 
monly used as a timepiece, but it 
sometimes serves for timing tele 
phone calls or the interval for 
cooking eggs. 

The sandglass is said to have 
had its origin in Alexandria 
about 300 B.c. It may be thought 
of as the the 
for were 
carried in the hand by the early 
Athenians. 


forerunner of 


watch, sandglasses 


Continued on page 76 
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Identifying Common Trees in Winter 


An Article for Both Teachers and Pupils 


By 


LEAF SCARS 


~ yw G OG 


Locust Maple Sycamore Ash 
es 7 SP 
Birch Beech Tulip Tree 


HE little marks which show the spots 

where the leaves have dropped off are 
a great help in recognizing trees in 
winter. These leaf scars differ with 
the kinds of trees. Some of them are shown 
above. The little face with big ears is not that 
of a brownie, but the leaf scar of a locust tree. 
The ears are thorns which served as stipules for 
the leaf; the eyes and mouth are bundle scars 
(the marks left where the passageways for wa- 
ter and food led from the tree to the leaf). The 
locust has three of these bundle scars on each 
leaf scar. The bud, which on most trees may be 
seen above the leaf scar, is on the locust buried 
in the tissue of the twig, beneath the leaf scar. 
When warm weather comes, the bud will appear 
on the leaf scar. 

Trees which shed their leaves may be divided 
into two general groups: those having twigs 
(and buds) arranged opposite each other on the 
stem, and those having them placed alternately 
Box elders, maples, and ashes have the first ar 
rangement. They may be distinguished from 
one another by the fact that the maple buds and 
twigs are slender, whereas those of the box elder 
and ash are stout. The leaf scars of the box 


(> 


* 


\ 


Box Elder Ash Ailanthus 








Maple 


elder curve around the bud and meet on the 
sides of the twig; in the ash, most of the leaf 
scar is below the bud, and the scar is more near- 
The buds of the ash are 
dark-colored; those of the box elder are covered 
with whiteish hairs. 


ly round in shape. 


There are so many trees having the alternate 
arrangement of buds that careful study is need- 
ed in order to know them. The buds of most 
shade trees are rather broad. Beech and birch 
have twigs and buds which are very slender, the 
buds being but little broader than the twigs. 
Beech is easily recognized by its smooth, light 


SALOME 


gray bark, which usually has a dark line in it on 
one side of the trunk. Birches are of several 
kinds, nearly all having bark which peels off 
around the trunk and branches in ragged, pa- 
pery sheets. The gray birch does not have this 
kind of bark, but it is easily known by the fact 
that its light-colored trunk is marked with a 
dark triangle under each of the branches. 

Another tree which may be known by the 
bark is the sycamore, or buttonwood. The bark 
of this tree peels off in irregular patches, leaving 
whitish spots where the inner bark can be seen. 
The bud and leaf scar of this tree are unusual. 
The stem of the leaf covers the bud, which 
therefore cannot be seen until the leaf falls. The 
leaf scar almost encircles the bud. Usually the 
balls of seeds which the tree produces remain on 
the stems until late in the winter, so that the 
tree may be recognized at a distance by the balls 
hanging on its upper branches. 

Linden, or basswood, buds and twigs look 
very similar to those of the sycamore at first 
glance. However, they are quite different. The 
bark of the linden is uniform in color. The leaf 
scar is below the bud rather than around it. 
The bud has two easily seen scales, which look 
as though they had been padded with something 
to make them plump. The bud of the linden is 
three-sided, and has a distinctly red color, as 
The seeds are small, 
round balls, several of which are fastenéd by a 


have the young twigs. 


single stem to a little sail, which carries them 
away from the tree if the wind happens to be 
blowing when they fall to the ground. 

Elms may be recognized by the peculiar ar 
rangement of the blossom buds. These are larg- 
er than the leaf buds, and are crowded together 
along the ends of the twigs. 

Oaks may also be known by the arrangement 
of the buds. Several buds are found on the tip 
of the oak twig, crowded together on the end 
instead of along the sides, as are those of the 
elm. 

The tulip tree has large, flattened buds with 
small stems. The leaf scars are almost round, 
and at the top of each a line extends around the 
twig. Usually a few seeds remain on the tree all 


Beech Sycamore Linden 


COMSTOCK MILLLER 


DIAGRAM OF BUD AND LEAF SCAR 
Bud Scale__ 


Bundle Scar” ~~ 











winter. They are found in groups of perhaps a 
half dozen, all that is left of the conelike seed 
structure produced by each flower. 

Ailanthus, the tree of heaven, looks very 
much like ash, with its stout twigs and rounded 
leaf scars. It may easily be known from the 
ash, however, by the alternate arrangement of 
its twigs. The seeds are somewhat like ash 
seeds, but in the ash the winglike part is at one 
end of the seed, while in the ailanthus this part 
extends around the seed. 

Willows may be known by the fact that they 
are almost the only trees which have one single 
scale to cover each bud. 

Cottonwoods have a whitish bark on the 
younger branches. The buds are scaly and cov- 
ered with a waxy substance on the inner sur- 
face. 

The hackberry tree has leaf scars which seem 
to sit on little stools, so that the scar is placed at 
right angles to the stem. The buds are small 
and dark-colored. Witches’ brooms (dense 
growths of slender twigs all from a very small 
area’ are common on hackberry trees, as are 








\ 


Elm Oak Tulip Tree 


also swollen buds. Perhaps the best thing by 
which to recognize hackberry is its fruit—a bit 
of dry, sweet pulp around a seed something like 
a cherry pit. This fruit is good to eat. The 
pith, which may be seen in the twig by cutting 
it open lengthwise, looks as though it had been 
packed in layers. 

If a tree cannot be recognized by the usual 
markings, or by its form, it is often possible to 
identify it by leaves or seeds lying beneath it. 
If these are not to be found, a few twigs broken 
off and placed in water in a warm, sunny corner 
of the schoolroom will soon leaf out or present 
blossoms, so that the tree may be recognized by 
its summer appearance. 
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A Study of Franklin’s Life and Sayings 


By 


HE figure of Benjamin Franklin 
is one of the most human and 
colorful in all the vast pageant 
of our national drama. From 
the astonishing entry of the young ad- 
venturer into Philadelphia with a loaf 

of bread under each arm, to his enthusi- 

1785, 


when he was made chief executive of the 


astic reception by that city in 
state of Pennsylvania, his long life was 
full of interest and service. 

There is no more versatile genius to be 
found in the long line of our national 
idols. He had an open-minded and scien- 
tific the about 
him, and a tolerance in an age of preju- 

mark as ahead of his 
Self-made, certainly, from a ma- 


attitude toward world 


dice, which him 
time. 
terial point of view, and self-educated, 
he may well be held up to our youth as 
a true American. 
In presenting to young people the 
character of Benjamin Franklin, a certain 
amount of emphasis on his early life is 
necessary for the interpretation of his 
later contributions to American progress. 
He himself places great emphasis on the 
lessons which he learned in childhood, in 
their relation to his forming that code of 
conduct which has come down to us in 
the wise sayings of Poor Richard's Almanac. 
Franklin came of the sturdy Anglo-Saxon 
Many of his forbears had been black 


His father, before coming to the colo 


race. 

smiths. 
nies, had been a dyer, but when he arrived in 
Boston, he set up as a tallow chandler and soap 
boiler. He had seventeen children, of whom 
Benjamin was the fifteenth. With so large a 
family, education was a problem. Benjamin re 
ceived what we would now call vocational train 
ing. 
and go to work. 


He had to leave school at the age of ten 
His father tried him out in 
various trades, and finally Benjamin was ap- 
prenticed to his elder brother, who was a 
printer. 

The printing business was very congenial to 
young Benjamin, whose chief joy was in books. 
He read voraciously everything that he could 
get his hands on, and spent all the little money 
that came his way on books. The two which 
influenced him most as a child were Pilgrim's 
Progress and Plutarch’s Lives. 

In connection with this aspect of the life of 
Franklin, it would be well for the teacher to 
have on hand copies of the various books which 
he speaks of in the Autobiography, such as the 
two mentioned above, Robinson Crusoe, which 
he read later, and the Spectator. These books 
should be introduced by the teacher, interesting 
passages read aloud, and the books then placed 
on the 
during free periods. 

The next phase of Franklin’s life which de- 
5 method of self- 


reading table for independent reading 


mands consideration is his 
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Suggestions for the Use 
of the Autobiography 


The following suggestions are based on 
the assumption that the Autobiography has 
been read silently in supervised lessons, dur- 
ing which the teacher has cleared away vo- 
cabulary difficulties, and, by means of 
motivating questions, has directed attention 
to essential points in the story. 

1. List the main events in Franklin’s life. 

Purpose: To train pupils in a discrim- 
inating selection of important events as a 
help to study. 

2. Have a debate on some question of world 
importance, one side using the socratic 
method of “modest diffidence” and the other 
side, Franklin’s earlier method of “abrupt 
contradiction and positive argumentation.” 

Purpose: To compare the relative merits 

of the two methods in actual practice. 
3. Compile a list of Franklin anecdotes to 
illustrate different traits of character, such 
as self-reliance, wit, shrewdness, honesty, 
versatility, common sense, statesmanship, 
frugality, industry, and leadership. (These 
anecdotes may be reproduced by mimeograph 
in order that each pupil may keep a copy.) 

Purpose: To focus attention on the 
character of “the many-sided Franklin.” 

4. Have each pupil choose one of Franklin’s 
methods of self-help in English, practice it, 
and then report the results to the class. 

Purpose: To show the possibilities of 


self -direction. 
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education. His success in this regard 
should be a source of inspiration to the 
pupil who sees no hope of higher educa- 
tion after he reaches the wage-earning 
age, or the end of compulsory education. 
Such children especially should be led by 
the teacher to study Franklin’s methods, 
and evolve for themselves a technique of 
self-help. The courses planned for home 
study by the public libraries should be 
suggested, and possibly some warning 
against the dangers of irresponsible cor- 
respondence courses should be given. 

In addition to the suggestions made 
elsewhere for the study of the Aufobi- 
ography, the following may be listed: 

1. Have the pupils examine Plutarch’s 
Lives to see which ones may have been 
especially appealing to Franklin. 
oral or written reports on this subject. 


Assign 


2. Present playlets or dialogues based 
on some phase of Franklin’s early life. 

3. Write school newspaper items in the 
style of the Spectator, embodying as 
many of Franklin’s ideas as possible. 

4. Have the children look up the 
and 
words as journeyman, apprentice, tallow 
chandler, indentures, frugality, chapmen, 
singularity, rhetoric, logic, and so on. 

For younger children, Poor Richard’s Almanac 
is More interesting and easier to understand than 
the Autobiography. The teacher should make 
a selection of those sayings most capable of 
comprehension by children, talk them over 
with her pupils, make application of them to 
life at the present time, and secure some re- 


meaning pronunciation of such 


action in oral or written form as independent 
work. 

A good device is to have each child choose 
one of the sayings and either write or give orally 
a paragraph illustrating it. The illustration may 
be based on actual experience, or wholly imag- 
inary. Some suitable examples follow: 


Excess in all things whatever, as well as in meat 
and drink, is to be avoided. 

Time is money. 

Credit is money. 

The way to wealth . . . . depends chiefly on two 
words, industry and frugality. 

Tis hard for an empty bag tq stand upright. 

God helps them that help themselves. 

A word to the wise is enough. 

Early to bed and early to rise makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise. 

The cat in gloves catches no mice. 

Constant dropping wears away stones. 

Silks and satins, scarlet and velvets, put out the 
kitchen fire. 

A small leak will sink a great ship. 

When the well’s dry, they know the worth of 
water. 


During the time given to the study, several 
good biographies of Franklin should be on the 


reading table. From them the pupils will learn 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Famous Men and Women of January 


By REBECCA DEMING 


Paut REVERE 
January | 


Paul Revere, the American patriot immor- 
talized by Longfellow, was born in 1735, in 
Boston, where he grew up in the days when the 
Revolution was brewing. He was a healthy, 
lively lad, fond of all outdoor sports. He 
learned his father’s trade of goldsmith, and soon 
became skillful at engraving on copper. He 
made many caricatures showing the tyranny of 
England, and in other ways declared his love of 
freedom. He took part in the Boston Tea 
Party, and often went on dangerous journeys to 
carry important messages. His famous ride, 
April 18-19, 1775, was undertaken to warn 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams and the peo- 
ple of Lexington and Concord of the approach 
of the British troops. 


Lucretia Motr 
January 3 


As a child, Lucretia Coffin cried over the ac- 
counts of slave ships in her schoolbooks. As a 
woman, she made pleading for the freedom of 
the slaves her life work. Lucretia Coffin was 
born of a Quaker family on Nantucket Island 
in 1793. She married a young Quaker teacher, 
and became a notable housewife and mother as 
well as a frequent and eloquent speaker in 
Quaker meetings. A visit to Virginia having 
re-awakened her compassion for the slaves, she 
began to speak against slavery, and founded the 
Female Antislavery Society, of which she be- 
came president. Often she was in danger from 
Fortunately, 
Lucretia Mott’s courageous and selfless life was 
long enough to allow her to see the freeing of 
the slaves. She also used her gift of persuasive 
speech in the cause of temperance, woman's 


mobs because of her opinions. 


rights, and universal peace, for she was inter- 
ested in the uplift of humanity. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
January 11 


Alexander Hamilton, as a clerk only thirteen 
years old, was given much responsibility by his 
employer. He proved worthy of confidence. 
In later years, as a famous American states- 
man, he carried many great responsibilities. He 
was born in 1757, in Nevis, one of the islands 
of the West Indies. The coming of the Revo- 
lution put an end to his college course at what 
is now Columbia University. He ardently 
espoused the cause of the colonies, and became 
a valuable member of Washington’s staff. 
During the Revolution, Hamilton was of great 
service, but his fame rests on his later work. 
He helped solve the financial problems of the 
closing years of the war; he worked heart and 
soul for the Constitution; he was an able sec- 
retary of the treasury; and in many other ways 
he served his country and his fellowmen. 


Decoration by MABEL BETSY HILL 


Etta FLtacc YounG 
January 15 


To relieve the monotony of weeding, little 
Ella Flagg used to read to her brother, explain- 
ing as she read. This was the first teaching ex- 
perience of the woman who later became a 
great American educator. Ella Flagg was born 
in Buffalo, New York, in 1845. At home she 
learned to solve household problems for herself, 
and to do her own thinking. She began to 
teach school when she was seventeen years old. 
She advanced steadily in her profession, and 
finally was made superintendent of schools in 
Chicago. She worked very hard to get the best 
possible schools for girls and boys. Mrs. Young 
was the first woman to hold the office of presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, 
and in her busy life she found time to write 
many books on education. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
January 18 


Time after time, a shy Exeter Academy boy 
memorized recitations, but did not dare to get 
up to speak. However, by determined effort, 
Daniel Webster at last conquered his timidity, 
and became in manhood a famous orator and 
statesman. Daniel was born in Salisbury, New 
Hampshire, in 1782. He was sent to Dartmouth 
College, and after a number of lean years as a 
young lawyer, he rose rapidly. In Congress, 
his forceful personality and his oratory brought 
him to the front. His most famous oration 
was his reply to Senator Hayne, in which he 
maintained that the safety of the nation lay in 
union. As congressman and secretary of state, 
he proved a wise counselor to the nation. 


Plate IV of the Rotogravure Picture aie 
shows portraits of these characters. 
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Rosert E. Lee 
January 19 


From his invalid mother, for whom as a boy 
he cared very tenderly, Robert E. Lee learned 
the graces of character which distinguished him 
through life. He was born, the descendant of 
soldiers, in Stratford, Virginia, in 1807. At 
school he was a model pupil, and at West Point 
he had a remarkable record for scholarship, fine 
character, and popularity. During the Mexi 
can War he did brilliant work. At the out- 
break of the Civil War, Lee, then a colonel in 
the United States Army, felt it his duty to an- 
swer the call of the South. Appointed military 
advisor to President Davis, he was largely 
responsible for the success of the South in the 
early campaigns of the war. As commander in 
chief of the armies of the Confederate states, 
he showed great ability in strategy. His men 
were always devotedly loyal to him. When he 
might have prolonged hostilities by guerrilla 
warfare, he heroically took the responsibility of 
surrender, believing that the right course. 


EpGarR ALLAN Por 
January 19 


Beautiful, lively, six-year-old Edgar was 
often called on to mount the table and enter- 
tain his adoptive father’s guests by speaking 
pieces. This period of his life was gaily spent. 
His later years, however, were very unhappy, 
even though the boy, Edgar Allan Poe, became 
one of America’s greatest poetical geniuses. He 
was born in Boston in 1809. Cast off by his 
adoptive father because of his waywardness, 
young Poe was obliged to face the world penni- 
less. He wrote for many papers, but his erratic 
disposition made it difficult for him to hold a 
position, and he lived and died in very poor cir- 
cumstances. Besides poetry, he wrote criticisms 
{and numerous stories. He is often called the 
father of the short story and of the modern 
detective story. 


Mary Mares Donat 
January 26 


Little Mary Mapes would often find in her 
parents’ drawing room the poet, Bryant, or per- 
haps the editor, Horace Greeley. She herself 
grew up to become a poet, an editor, and a 
writer for children. Mary Mapes was born in 
New York City, in 1838. When left a young 
widow, she began to write to earn money for 
her two boys. The best-known of Mrs. Dodge’s 
books for children is Hans Brinker; or, The 
Silver Skates. She wanted to write a novel, 
but felt that in accepting an offer to edit a 
new juvenile magazine she could do work which 
was more needed. The magazine, St. Nicholas, 
under her enthusiastic editorship, with stories 
and pictures by the best authors and illustrators, 
filled a real need for children’s reading. 
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( HARACTERS 


MISS ETIQUETTI 
rHANK YOL 
EXCUSE MI 
PLEAS! 


GOOD-MORNING Miss Etiquette s 


GOOD-NIGH1 Subjects 
HOW -DO-YOU-DO 

YES, == 

NO, - 

GIANT CARLLESSNESS 

FAIRY POLITENESS 

WIDEL-AWAKE (a messenge! 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


If the little play is used for a guest-day pro- 
gram, the costumes may be as elaborate as the 
teacher desires. Miss Etiquette may be dressed 
in a white gown and her subjects in suggestive 
colors: Thank You, in blue; Excuse Me, violet; 


Good- 


How -do-you-do, yellow; the twins 


Please, green; Good-Morning, silver; 
Night, grey; 
Yes, — and No, — exactly alike in red, except 
that Yes.— has an extremely high headdress to 
show nodding the head, while No,— wears a 
very wide one to indicate shaking the head. 
Across the front of the twins is a wide black 
-the “blank” that is filled in as occasion 


“Yes, Mother,” “No, Mother.” The 


Giant Carelessness wears an ugly suit of black, 


band 


demands: 


the Fairy Politeness, a pretty glistening gown; 
and Wide-Awake, a messenger boy’s costume. 
He should use a tiny bicycle if possible. 
However, if the play is used for instruction 
merely, let the pupils assist the teacher in mak 
ing the costumes—placards or arm bands bear- 


ing the name of each character. 


THE 


Scene—The court of Miss Etiquette. 


PLAY 

Around 
Miss Etiquette are 
Good-N ight, 
No, —. 


ly crying 


grouped Good-Morning, 


How -do-you-do, Yes, — and 


Everyone is sorrowful; some are open 
MISS ETIQUETTE—Tell me again how it hap- 
pened. 

the 
world allowing people to use us as you have 


GOOD-MORNING—We were all out in 
commanded. We had been noticing the Giant 
Carelessness going about among the children and 
even mingling with the grown-up people. 

HOW-DO-YOU-DO (interrupting)—He has a 
horrible powder, “I don’t care,” that he throws 
over the people of the world, and it makes them 
forget to use us. 

GOOD-MORNING—Yes, and when they forget 
to use us, you remember, the Giant Carelessness 


grabs us and carries us to his cave Discourtesy. 





Then he binds us and 
GOOoD-NIGHT—And he caught Thank You, 
Excuse Me, and Please. 
(All cry softly. Enter, left, Fairy Politeness. 
As she speaks, they look up and listen to her.) 
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Wide-Awake! Wuide-Awake' 


A Good Manners Playlet 


RUBY 


POLITENESS—I ve heard how the Giant Care- 
lessness has stolen three of your subjects, Miss 
Etiquette, and I stopped in to tell you how you 
can capture the Giant and free Thank You, 
Excuse Me, and Please. 

ALL (eagerly)—How? 

POLITENESS—My little Wide- 
Awake, will go out and see if he can find — 


messenger, 


(names the number of boys and girls in the 
school audience) boys and girls who will make 
certain promises. If he gets these promises, the 
Giant Carelessness will then soon become your 
prisoner. 

GOOD-NIGHT and GOOD-MORNING—And we'll 
bind him and send him away! 

POLITENESS (shaking her head)—No, the 
boys and girls will have to do that. 

GOOD-MORNING (with disappointment) — 
Really! How? 

PoLIreENEss—Ah! I can’t tell you that, my 
dear. 

MISS ETIQUETTE (inferrupting)—Won't you 
please hurry and ask Wide-Awake to start look- 
ing for those boys and girls right away, so that 
my subjects may be set free? 

(Politeness blows a whistle. Enter, left, Wide- 
Awake riding a small bicycle.) 

(dofing his hat)—At your 


service, Fairy Politeness. 


WIDE-AWAKIE 


POLITENESS—W ide-Awake, Miss Etiquette is 
Please, Excuse Me, and Thank You 


have been caught by the Giant Carelessness and 


very sad. 


carried to his cave Discourtesy. If you can find 

—(number of boys and girls in school audi- 
ence) boys and girls who will make the promise, 
Miss Etiquette and her subjects can capture the 
Giant and free his prisoners. 

ves, —, (holding No, —, by the hand steps 
up quite close to Wide-Awake)—And do hurry, 
please. We don’t go among the children of the 
world very much because of the Giant, and, oh, 
we would like to have the children use us! 

WIDE-AWAKE—You? Ho! Ho! You are 
funny. And who are you? 

YES, —, (pointing to blank )—This is to show 
that children should say “Yes, Mother,” “Yes, 
Miss (use Teacher's name), “Yes, Fa- 
ther.” I wish them always to use the name of 





the person to whom they speak. 

NO, —, (stepping forward)—And it’s the 
same with me. 

WIDE-AWAKE — Now isn’t that splendid! 
(Takes long roll of paper like a telescope from 
his side.) Yl start working and try to make it 
safe for you to live among the children of the 
world. (Looks through roll, up and down, and 
to the sides of the room. Finally he spies the 
children in the audience. The characters on the 
Ah! There are a 
number of very bright-looking girls and boys. 
I'm off! 

(Wide-Awake rides around the room twice, 
starting off right.) 


stage watch him eagerly.) 
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POLITENESS—Come with me and be ready to 
bind the old Giant Carelessness as soon as Wide- 
Awake secures the promises. 

(All exit left, following Politeness. 
Awake comes before the audience.) 

WIDE-AWAKE (breathlessly)—Here you are! 
(Looks audience as though 
them.) Um-hum! There’s (uses number 
of children in school audience), too. Children, 
a terrible thing has happened in Miss Etiquette’s 
court. Thank You, Excuse Me, and Please, her 
most important subjects, have been stolen. 

CHILDREN—How? 

WIDE-AWAKE—The horrid old Giant Careless 
ness has been throwing his I-don’t-care powder 
over people and especially over children. ‘That 
makes them forget to say, “Excuse Me,” “Thank 
You,” and “Please,” and then the Giant carries 
them off to his cave Discourtesy. 


Wide 


over counting 





CHILDREN (sorrowfully—Oh! 

WIDE-AWAKE—Now the Fairy Politeness says 
that if I can find —— (using number of chil- 
dren in audience) boys and girls who will prom- 
ise to say “Thank You,” “Excuse Me,” and 
“Please’” whenever it is necessary, I can capture 
the Giant Carelessness and free his prisoners. 

SCHOOL CHILD (jumping up from his seat) — 
We'll do it, won’t we? 

CHLDREN—Yes, yes, we ll do it. 

(Children stand by their seats and sing to thi 
tune “The Farmer in the Dell.’’) 


I'll always say, “Thank you,” 

I'll always say, “Thank you,” 

Whenever I am given things, I'll always 
say “Thank you.” 


I'll say, “Excuse me,” 

I'll say, “Excuse me,” 

Whenever I’m discourteous, I'll say, “Ex- 
cuse me.” 


I always will say, “Please,” 

I always will say, “Please,” 

Whenever I want anything, I always will 
say, “Please.” 


(As the children finish singing, they sit dows 
and Wide-Awake exits, left. He re-enters im 
mediately pulling the Giant Carelessness, who is 
bound with ropes.) 

WIDE-AWAKE (fo children) — There! 
what you've done? 
promises for thirty days you'll have formed a 
habit, and it’s only Good Habits that can drive 
out this Old Giant Carelessness. 

POLITENESS—And oh, children, don’t forget 
Good-Morning, Good-Night, How-do-you-do, 
Yes, —, and No, —. 


low as each is named.) Use the name of the per- 


See 
Now, if you keep your 


(These characters bou 


son addressed after you say Yes or No, like this: 
Yes, Mother. No, Miss Mosher. Please do not 
let the Giant Carelessness capture any of my 
subjects. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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ALLEN, FROM EWING GALLOWAY 


Ready 


T IS a bright winter morning, and this little 
fellow has taken out his sled for some fun in 
the snow and sunshine. How sturdy he is, and 


what a good time he is having! Perhaps he has 


to Go 


climbed to the top of a slope, and now, with the 
rope of his sled held tight in his hands, and his 
feet firmly placed against the guide bar, he is 
ready for a fine long coast downhill. 
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A Child’s True Friend 


‘THE dog has been a friend of man for thousands of years. 

He will follow his master no matter where he goes, and 
gladly share his lot. He likes to play with children and will 
protect them from harm. Children who keep a pet dog 
should learn how to care for him. He will reward them 
with loyalty, comradeship, and affection. 


“he 


A Scotch Collie 


THIS child’s guardian, 
*, a German police dog, 
‘ e —_ belongs to the shepherd 

; : breed. He looks play- 
ful, but he will let no 
harm come to his G. A. Holmes. 


THE title of the picture below is 
“Can’t You Talk?” It was painted by 
It is easy to see that 


charge. arene the dog is friendly to the child and 





the kitten. GRAMSTORFF BROS 
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ABOVE is shown a dog that has saved 
people from drowning. He is a 
Newfoundland. Sir Edwin Landseet 
painted the picture, “A Distinguished 
Member of the Humane Society.” 





WHAT a fine dog this | 
silky-haired spaniel is. 
Some spaniels are 
household pets; some 
are hunters. All are 
gentle. * KEYSTONE View CO 





THIS fox terrier loves her chubby baby very 
much. Perhaps she is telling him to sit still while 
he is having his picture taken. #108 WORLD PHOT 


































Daniel Webster 1782-1852 
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Mary Mapes Dodge 1858-1905 
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Alexander Hamilton 1757-1804 
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HE pictures of celebrated Americans shown 
on this page, and the biographies in the 
current issue supply additional material for 
notebooks of famous people, for whom a classi- 
fication was suggested in the November issue. 
Edgar Allan Poe and Mary Mapes Dodge may 
be put with the authors; Ella Flagg Young with 
the educators; and Lucretia Mott with the lead- 
ers for women’s rights. Paul Revere and 
Robert E. Lee may be included with the soldiers; 
while in the group of statesmen we may include 


Alexander Hamilton and Daniel ‘Webster. 
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Paul Revere 1735-1818 
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Lucretia Mott 1793-1880 
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A January Portrait Gallery 


CULVER SERVICE 


Robert E. Lee 1807-1870 
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Ella Flagg Young 1845-1918 
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Edgar Allan Poe 1809-1894 
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| A Glimpse of the Alaskan Eskimo 


UPILS often receive the impression that 

the Far North is a land of eternal ice 
ind snow, that Eskimos always live on tree- 
less prairies in houses built of blocks of 
snow, and that life near the Arctic is, win- 
ter and summer alike, a continual struggle 
against the bitter cold. 

In order to give teachers material with 
which to combat these impressions, we 
have prepared this month—since January is 
very often the time at which the Eskimo is 
studied—a page on life among the Alaskan 
Eskimos. Notice, for example, the tall 
grass and the absence of snow in the photo- 
graph of the dog, the trees in that of the 
Eskimo winter camp, and in the same pic- 
ture, che tent of canvas. We cannot, of 
course, attempt here to give more than a 
glimpse of one or two phases of life in the 

















Arctic. Teachers who wish to have their 
classes make a special study of the Eskimo 
or the North, and who therefore need addi- 
tional material, should be certain that such 
material is authentic. 


EporroriaL Note: Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson has 


supplied the photographs and the text for this page. 




















THREE or four Eskimos work several 
days in building this western Alaska type 
of house in which fifteen to twenty peo- 
ple will spend the winter. They seldom 
use the same house more than one winter, 
ind never during the summer. 


€ An Eskimo 
in His Kayak 





willows. 
cottonwoods, 


MANY Eskimos in Alaska, Canada, and Labrador liye in, or travel 
among, forests such as the one shown at the lower left. 
Eskimos live in the woods only during the summer, some during the 
winter, and some throughout the year. 
the trees are not small and crooked, as ordinarily described, but run 
to straight and graceful heights of 50 to 75 feet. 

There are also Eskimos who live among what are often called 
These are usually alders, but sometimes true willows and 
A temporary winter camp among such trees is shown 
- below, in the photograph at the right. 


In many of these districts 



































THIS picture shows an Eskimo girl of 


about eight years of age, dressed in 


Alaska style clothing. The 


weather of midwinter does not ,prevent 


coldest 


her from playing outdoors from before 


breakfast until after supper. 


THIS woman, with her baby on her 
back, lives at Nome, which is somewhat 
less than two hundred miles, in a straight 
line, from the Arctic Circle. 


Some 
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THE beautifully decorated 
circular Temple of Heaven, 
in Peking, has a triple roof of 
blue porcelain tile. 


paren Tis a World to See” 


A NARROW shopping 
street in Peking, where 
rickshaws make better 
progress than even the 
smallest automobile. 
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THE Great Wall of China looks 
dragon turned to stone. 

At the right, Chinese women 
transplanting young rice stalks. 
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| of China where much busines 
carried on by “toreigners,” on 


| sees fine modern bank buildin; 


| But goods are transported by t 


most ancient methods 
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("hina 


OT so long ago, any land across the Pacific would have 
been, for the average teacher, not part of “a world to 

see” but only of a world to read about. 
have changed. The organization of world cruises intro 
duced the idea that the Atlantic need not be the only 
traveled ocean. Transportation companies have immensely 
improved their service to the Orient, including that unique 
crossroads of the Pacific, our own Hawaiian Islands. 
It is entirely practicable for women to visit Japan and 
parts of China; not only practicable but very enjoyable. In 
the 1930 Travel Contest conducted by Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans, some excellent manuscripts on China 
and Japan, as well as Hawaii, were received. 


However, times 
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JUST before a wedding in Japan, 
the bride, bridesmaids, and bride’s 
mother have tea. They wear their 
most beautiful kimonos on such an 
occasion. Behind this group is a 
painted screen which is both use- 
ful and decorative. «evsrowe view 63 





KEYSTONE view Co 














—Across the Pacific 
Japan 


One teacher who writes entertainingly of her experiences 
in these lands of the Far East says: “I was born and have 
spent most of my life on the shores of that great ocean the 
Pacific. Many times as I have sat on the sands and watched 
the tide go out, I have been filled with an indescribable long- 
ing to go with it, to see what lay on the other side. This 
summer, after fourteen days’ journey, I reached the other 
side.” She knew how Columbus felt! 

The pictures on these three pages were chosen from 
among a great many on China, Japan, and Hawaii. They 
do not presume, however, to offer more than a suggestion 
of the fascinating “differentness” of atmosphere and tradi- 
tion encountered “across the Pacific.” 


AMONG the Japanese, flowers 
never lose their charm. The 
seasons when cherry and other 
fruit trees blossom are national 
festivals. BLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


JAPAN is proud of its 
silk industry. Although 
there are now large mills, 
much silk is still woven 
on the simplest of hand 
looms. ewina GALLoway 
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BIG signs tell Tokio people what pictures 
are being shown in the “movie” theatres. 

Fujiyama, sacred to the Japanese, is one 
of the world’s most beautiful mountains. 
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SURF-BOARD riding is popular at Waikiki. 
The Pali, a high mountain pass near 
Honolulu, has scenic and historic interest. 
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AWAII has become almost a syno- 

nym for natural beauty, climatic 
perfection, recreational opportunity, 
business energy, and civic spirit. This 
being the case, it seems hardly neces- 
sary to say that a great many people 
besides honeymooners consider it an 
ideal place for a vacation. Probably 
nine teachers out of ten hope to visit 
the Islands sometime. To them Hawaii 
signifies relaxation, hospitality, pi- 
quant native customs harmonized with 
a progressive western civilization. 














A NATIVE Hawaiian grass hut, with the owner’s 
fish net and other belongings outside, may be 
found not many miles from the very civilized 
attractions of Honolulu. Below is shown the 
city’s waterfront, with its “Aloha” Tower. 
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THE yield of sugar cane per acre is greater in 
Hawaii than anywhere else in the world. Much of 
the land is irrigated. wine GA 
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China and Japan—Two Geography Study Units 


China 


Mayor Prostem: Why has China failed to pro 
gress more rapidly? 
Minor problems 
1. What barriers have isolated China from the 
rest of the world? 
a) Why did the Pacitic Ocean remain a bar- 
rier for so many years? 
b) Where is the Great Wall? Why was it 
built? 
c) In what way is isolation a hindrance to 
progress? 
2. Why is China backward in her methods of 
transportation ? 
a) Name the chief methods of transportation 
in China. Discuss each from the standpoint 
of rapidity and convenience. 
b) Locate the three chief rivers of China. 
¢) Locate her largest canal. 
d) What are the disadvantages of transpor 


tation by river and canal? 


—_— 














EWING GALLOWAY 


[wo Curnese Boys Playinc BAsEBALL 


«) Account for the scarcity of automobiles 
in China. 
3. What is the effect of overpopulation in the 
agricultural districts of China in regard to: 
a) The size of farms and methods used? 
b) The diet of the people? 
c) The wealth of the country? 
d) The industry of the country? 
4. How has China shown lack of progress in 
farming? 
a) In what part of China should you expect 
to find the most farming done? 
b) How do monsoons help agriculture? 
c) Why has China begun to send students to 
American and English colleges? How will 
this benefit farming in China? 
d) Why has China been backward in adopt 
ing labor-saving agricultural machinery? 
e) What is the cause of famines in China? 
How might these to some extent be avoided? 


By EUNICI 


Formerly Teacher, Gresham School, Chicago, Illinoi 


DORING 


§. Why is mining largely undeveloped in 
China? 
a) What mineral resources has China? 
Where are they? 
b) What skill and equipment that China 
lacks are necessary to the development of 
mining? 
¢) How would mining further the progress 
of China? 
6. Tell how the following practices and beliefs 
have been a hindrance to China: 
a) Foot-binding. 
b) Ancestor worship 
¢) Superstitions. 
d) Opium-smoking. 
Has the government or hina been aA WISE 
and helpful one? 
4) Discuss the government ot ancient China 
What practices were detrimental to progress? 
b) Why is the present Republic of China 
weak? 
¢) What do you think of European occupa 
tion of certain Chinese cities and ports? 
Siud) CNCTCISES 
|. Arrange in proper order trom north to south 
by placing the numeral 1, 2, or 3 before each ot 
the following names 
Cities Rivers 
Shanghai Si 
Tientsin Yangtze 
Canton Hwang 
2. Name a province that lies north of China 
proper; one that lies to the northeast; to the 
northwest; to the west. 
3. Write the matching number in the blank 
following the name of the city: 
Hankow 1. A port near the mouth 


Hongkong of the Si. 


Peking- 2. The Chicago of China. 
Shanghai- 3. The chief seaport of 
Canton— China. 


4. The capital. 
§. An island owned by 
Great Britain. 
4. Fill in the blanks in the following: 
The 
The Chinese invented ——-, ——., and 
The is a beast of burden in Tibet. 
The Great Wall is over —— miles long. 
§. Of the words in parentheses, choose the cor- 





Desert is a desert of Mongolia. 





rect one for each sentence: 
The monsoons blow from the (ocean, land) 
in summer. 
(Yaks, buffaloes, horses) are used for work 
in the rice fields. 
The roofs of Chinese buildings curve (up, 
down). 
Meat (is, is not) an important item in Chi- 
nese diet. 
6. Make a list of words from China, such as: 
coolie, yak, junk, monsoon, and kang. 


Views of China and Japan are shown on rT 
VI and VII of the Rotogravure Picture Section. 


Japan 
Mayor ProstemM: Compare Japan and the 
British Isles. 
Minor problems 
1. Compare the two countries as to: 
Size Climate 
Population Formation 
Latitude People 
2. Which country has the greater advantages 
tor trade? 
a) Why is the trade of the British Isles long 
established, and that of Japan only recently 
established ? 
hb) Compare the imports and exports of the 
two countries, 
F .¢ ompare the two countries in industries. 
Manutacturing 
| ishing 
©) Agriculture 
Study CNETCISES 
1. Check any of the items below that might 
have been made of raw material from Japan: 
\ wool dress \ bamboo fishing pole 
\ silk dress Tea 
Flour Gasoline 
2. Fill in the blanks in the following sentences: 
and ——— are the chief grain crops of 
Japan. 
is a mountain peak loved by the Jap 
anese. 
3. Answer “true” or “false” to the following 
statements: 
Japan is the most progressive nation of the 
East. 
Japan has been open to world commerce for 
two hundred years. 
Yokohama is the chief seaport of Japan. 
Kyoto is in the heart of the tea district. 
The Japanese raise many horses and cattle. 
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Designs for Chinese Lanterns 


By GENE B. HUSTON 


CHINESE lanterns are an effective deco- children. The lanterns may be made of _ in the top and bottom and pasted before 
ration for school parties, plays, and other _—_ colored construction paper, or paper which __ the sides are attached. The tassels are made 
entertainments. The patterns shown here has an all-over design printed on it. The of four %-inch strips of paper 12 inches 
are very simple. The solid lines are to be children might find it more interesting to _ long. These strips are inserted through the 
cut; the dotted lines folded. The con- make their own designs on the paper with _ slits in the bottom and a paper ring, which 
struction of Lantern A is simpler than crayon or paint. This should of course be may be of a contrasting shade, is fastened 
that of Lantern B, since A is based on a done before the paper is folded. In mak- around them. The tassels should be made 
square and B on a hexagon. Variations in ing the lanterns, the handle and _ tassel from very light-weigh~ paper in order to 
the patterns can easily be developed by the — should be put through the respective slits give a loose flowing effect. 
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“What Makes the Wheels Go Round?” 


A Science Story for Intermediate 


ad of English Department, Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, 


OMMY and his father were standing 
on the station platform, watching 
the train come in. As the engine 
passed them, Tommy looked intently 
at the big wheels. 
“Daddy, what makes the wheels go round?” 
“It is steam that makes them go round,” 
swered Daddy. 
“Steam!” said Tommy. “What makes 
steam?” 
“Coal,” came the answer. 
“But what makes coal?” was Tommy’s next 
question. 


By that 


Tommy’s mother was getting off. 


time the train had stopped and 
Tommy ran 
to meet her, forgetting for a minute all about 
wheels going round; but just as he and his par- 
ents were leaving the station he heard the train 
whistle. Then he remembered again. 

That evening, when Tommy had finished his 
lessons, he said to his father, “Daddy, this after- 
noon you said that steam makes the engine 
wheels go round, and that coal makes steam. 
What makes coal? Please tell me! 

Tommy’s father put down the newspaper 
that he was reading and said, “Well, Tommy, 
that is a long story. Did you ever put your 
hand on the window sill in the sunshine?” 

“I did yester 
day at school when I was watering the flowers.” 

“How did it feel?” his father asked. 

“Oh, it felt warm,” 

“Yes.” his father nodded, “and it is that same 
heat that makes the wheels go round.” 


“Yes,” said Tommy eagerly. 


exclaimed Tommy. 


“But,” protested Tommy, “I don’t see how 


The wheels go at night when the 


that can be. 
, . ’” 
sun doesn’t shine. 
“The power that makes them go comes from 


the sun just the same,” said Tommy’s father. 














Then he said to his father, 


By JEAN CARTER 


Illustration by MABEL BETSY HILI 








Questions for Discussion 


What is the substance of which coal 
ago did the 


process qf formation take place? 


was formed? How long 


How do we obtain coal for use to- 
day? What are some of the purposes 
for which it is used? Can you name 
some different kinds of coal? 

We say that food is fuel for the body, 
just as coal is fuel for an engine. Ex- 
plain how this is true. Can you name 
some foods that are good “fuels’’? 




















yaw iL 


Tommy still looked puzzled. “How can 
there be sunshine in coal?” he asked. 

“That is part of the story,” said Tommy’s 
father. “The leaves of trees and plants store 
up sunlight, and trees and plants which grew in 
swamps long ago are the material of which coal 
is formed. As the vegetation died, it fell into 
the water. There it underwent chemical 
changes. In time, great layers of this vegeta- 
tion accumulated in the swamps; the surface 
of the land sank; and the beds of vegetable 
matter were buried under tons of earth and 
rocks and ice.” 

“Did that make coal?” said Tommy. 

“The beds of vegetable matter, 


continued, “were now completely shut off from 


his father 











;rades 


New York 


the open air, and underwent further chemical 
changes. Then, Tommy, since they were buried 
under such a great weight, what do you sup 
pose happened?” 

Tommy thought for a moment, then said, 
“Why, they must have been packed together 
very tight; they must have become very hard.’ 

“That is right,” said his father. “During the 
millions of years that this vegetation lay buried, 
it was changed to coal, and the sun power that 
had been stored in it was now in the coal.” 

“What happened next?” Tommy asked. 

“Well,” his father replied, “next, man found 
that by burning the coal he could get out that 
power and use it to keep warm and to make 
things go. So in the end, Tommy, it is real!) 
sunlight that makes the wheels go round.” 

“The sunlight can do other things, too,” re 
marked Tommy thoughtfully, “for our teache 
said that sunlight helps to make plants grow.” 

“Yes,” laughed Tommy’s father, “and it 
helps to make girls and boys grow, too.” 

“Girls and boys!” exclaimed Tommy. “How 
does sunlight help to make them grow?” 

“This is one way, explained Tommy’s 
father. “Among the plants that store sunlight 
are the vegetables that you have every day for 
dinner. Plants store sunlight in the form of 
sugars and starches. When you eat part of the 
plant, a process like burning takes place in your 
body. This frees the sun power that was stored 
in the plant and you become strong.” 

“Sometimes I eat meat,” 
always drink milk. 
and meat, too?” 

“Yes,” said Tommy’s father, “for the animals 
eat grass and grain. Always remember to 
thank God for sunlight, Tommy; it would be 
impossible for anything to live without it.’ 


Tommy said, “and | 
Is there sun power in milk 
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Suggestions 


Supervisor, I 


The Violin 


OUR modern violin, it is supposed, had its 
origin in the rehab, an instrument invented in 
Arabia | ng ago. It had from one to three 
strings, which at first were plucked, like those 
of a guitar, and later were played with a bow. 


Middle the 


play ed on an instrument c illed the viole or Vi 


During the Ages troubadours 


elle. As time passed, many changes were made 
in this instrument, which, in the fifteenth cen 
tury, Was know n as the \ iol. | he \ iol Was nade 
in different sizes, and its strings were tuned to 
different pitches, corresponding to the pitches 
of the human voice. 

Further improvements were made in the viol 
and in the sixteenth century it became the mod 
el for the violin and the other members of the 
violin family. 


the city of Cre 


in the seventeenth and eighteent! 


The violin was perfected in 
mona, Italy, 
centuries by the families of Amati and Guarneri, 
and by Antonius Stradivarius, the greatest of 
all violin makers. 

The first maker of the violin as we know it 


to-day was Andrea Amati, whose two sons and 


: pres 
grands: n were also makers of violins. The 
last-named was the teacher of Stradivarius. 
Cremona violins are considered so fine that to 


day people pay thousands of dollars for them. 
The violin has four strings of gut, the lowest 


being wound with thin silver or copper wire. 


They are tuned in fifths; that is, the lowest 
string has the pitch G below middle C; the next 
two strings, D and A above middle C; and the 


highest string, the pitch EF in the octave above 
middle C. 

Che bow, with which the violin is played, was 
not perfected until late in the eighteenth cen 
Tourte. 


tury by a Frenchman, 


The violin is the chief instrument of the or 
chestra, and its clear, penetrating tones make it 
It is the 


smallest instrument of the violin family, of 


the richest of all the orchestral voices. 


which the other members are the viola, the vio- 
loncello, commonly called the cello, and the 
bass viol. Of the four stringed instruments 
played with a bow, the bass viol is the only one 
that closely resembles the old viol. 

We often hear music played by a string quar- 
tet. A string quartet is made up of a first and 
second violin, playing respectively the soprano 
and alto parts; a viola, which plays the tenor 
part; and a cello, which plays the bass part. 
Che string quartet grew up in the eighteenth 
century in the German and Austrian courts. 

Violin music at first merely repeated the part 
sung by the voice, but by the eighteenth cen- 
tury, much violin music had been written, some 
of which is still considered excellent. 
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the Siudy of Some 


By ERNESTINE 


School, 


AGNES KLITGORD 


5 


Paganini, who lived from 1782 to 1840, 1b 


violinists. Some 


Kreisle: ; 


called the “king of great 


violinists of to-day are Ysaye, and 


Heitetz. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What city is noted for the pertect violins 
it produced? 


> 


2. Name some tamous makers of violins. 


}. How many strings has a violin? What 
part does it play in the orchestra? 
4. Name the instruments that compose a 


string quartet. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Find pictures of the instruments of the 


string quartet. Arrange them on a page of your 
notebook. 
Find out more about Kreisler, Ysaye, and 


Heitetz. 


The Piano 


PHI 


Sa nd years ago. 


keyboard was known almost two thou 
It was attached to an instru 
ment called the water organ, which was used by 
the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 
Che attachment of a keyboard to a stringed 
instrument, however, did not occur until many, 
many years later. As we have learned, music 
was kept alive in Europe during the Middle 
Ages by traveling musicians. They could carry 


with them only small instruments. This per- 
haps accounts for the fact that the piano was so 
long in being invented. 

Although the organ was the first keyboard in 
strument, it was not commonly used until the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. Then small, 
portable organs were made, which could be car- 
ried by means of a strap over the shoulder. 
[hese instruments, which were called regals, 
had tiny keyboards and small pairs of bellows, 
which the player pumped with one hand while 
he played with the other. 

At that the 


closely associated with the church that musicians 


time, however, organ was so 


did not feel free to play all kinds of music on it; 
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lunstrumeiunts 


issouri 


therefore they tried to find a substitute for it. 
Chey began to experiment with stringed instru- 
ments, and the fact that the harp, lute, and viol 


. were the favorite instruments of that period 


favored the invention of an instrument like the 
piano. 

In the fourteenth century an instrument hav- 
ing keys was made in Venice. All instruments 
played by means of keys were originally called 
claviers, from the word clavis, meaning key. 


Many 


fore the piano was invented. 


keyboard instruments were made be- 
Some of these 
were the dulcimer, the virginal, and the spinet. 
The most important were the harpsichord and 
the clavichord, which had their beginning in the 
attachment of keyboards to stringed instru 
ments like the harp. 

different 


lengths, which were plucked by means of quills 


The harpsichord had strings of 


or pieces of hard leather projecting from up 
right pieces of wood, which were operated by 
keys. The tones produced were all of the same 
intensity. 

The clavichord was a favorite instrument « 
Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven. 


i 
Its tones were 
produced by the action of metal “touchers” on 
the strings, instead of by plucking. The tones 
were soft and gentle. 

he first piano was made early in the eight 
eenth century by Cristofori, who was consid- 
ered the best instrument-maker in Padua. He 
was asked by Ferdinand de’ Medici to come to 
Florence to make fine instruments. It was there 
that he made the first pianoforte, so called be- 
cause one could play either soft or loud music 
on it, and pianoforte, in Italian, means soft and 
loud. 

In the harpsichord and clavichord, contrasts 
of soft and loud tones in music were impossible, 
because of the way in which the strings were 
sounded. However, these two instruments con 
tinued to be used for many years after the in 
vention of the pianoforte. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why were not large instruments like the 
piano made during the Middle Ages? 

2. What was a regal? 

3. How did the piano get its name? 

4. When was the first piano made? 


ACTIVITIES 


|. Find a picture of a piano for your note 


book. 


2. Examine a piano keyboard. 


How many 
octaves, that is, series of eight notes, has it? 


How do 


they make sounds? Compare this with the way 


3. Examine the strings of a piano. 


in which the strings of a clavichord and harpsi- 
chord were sounded? 
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An Art Problem for the Upper Grades 


By JESSIE M. TODD and ANN VAN NICE 


University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


The designing of stained glass windows makes an interesting art study. Several suggestions for designs are showa on this page. They 
involve drawing simple objects and figures in a somewhat conventionalized style and fitting them into a given space. 
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Life in the Far North 


Stories of How the Eskimo Really Lives 
By LOLA STANDARD DICKSON 


The Home of the Eskimo 


MOST of us have always believed that Eskimos 
live in snow houses. We are taught this fact in 
story, song, verse, and picture. Even the little 
Eskimos read of snow houses in their geogra- 
phies, and like to make miniature ones on the 
sand table, but most Alaskan Eskimos have nev- 
er seen a snow house. Perhaps somewhere in the 
world they are used, but from Nome to Point 
Barrow the Eskimos live in igloos, which are 
warmer and more substantially built than snow 
houses. 

In the southern and interior parts of Alaska, 
there are trees in abundance, but along the 
northern coasts the people must depend entirely 
on driftwood for their supply of wood. Some- 
times they spend two or three days on the coast 
gathering logs for fuel and for building mate- 
rial. Driftwood forms the main part of the 
igloo. The logs are planed, or rather hewn, un- 
til they present a flat surface, and then they are 
laid up somewhat like a log house, but perhaps 
a little more crudely. The floor of the igloo is 
built two or three feet below the surface of the 
ground, and the entire structure is well sodded 
over, until it resembles a root cellar. 

The main room of the igloo is usually about 
twelve by fourteen feet, and a large family can 
live in it. The outside door never opens directly 
into this room, for that would 
allow too much cold air to enter. 
There is always a small storm- 
room first, which is used for 
many things besides weather pro- 
tection. Here are kept the traps, 
nets, extra dog harness, meat sup- 
ply, and so on. Meat is some- 
times cut up in the stormroom 
when tue weather is too severe 
outside. 

Connecting this stormroom 
with the main room is a narrow 
passageway or tunnel, usually 
about ten feet long and three feet 
high. In very severe weather a 
skin or canvas is hung at the 
outer entrance of this tunnel. 

The one window of the igloo is 
located in the ceiling, since snow 
would drift over any window on 
the side of the building. It is 
made by sewing together strips of 
dried oogrook (the intestine of sea lion or large 
bearded seal). This material is translucent, and 
admits considerable light. There are also in the 
ceiling a small ventilator and a stovepipe. In 
winter most of the houses are now lighted by 
kerosene or gasoline lamps. Before the days of 
these luxuries, all of the Eskimo houses were 
lighted by seal-oil lamps. 

In olden days when the Eskimos had no cook- 
stoves, they did their cooking in a small room 
that was connected with the main room by a 


long low tunnel. In this small pantrylike room, 
which had an opening in the ceiling, a bonfire 
was built. The cooking utensils were made of 
clay held together with feathers, and were 
fastened above the fire. Of course, the room was 
filled with smoke. In this room, the women, 
with their babies on their backs, would do 
the cooking. The preparation of a meal in 
those days was not an easy task. Nowadays, in 
most parts of Alaska, each igloo has a sheet- 
iron cookstove with driftwood to burn and 
sometimes even coal when it can be bought. 
However, even with this equipment, the Eski- 
mos do but little cooking. 

Eskimos are very fond of pictures, and it is 
not unusual to find cut-out advertisements of 
many kinds hung on the walls. There is very 
little furniture in an Eskimo house. Many 
families build a sort of bunk or bed for the 
older people. The others sleep on the floor in 
their reindeer sleeping bags. ‘They use small 
boxes for chairs, when they do not sit on the 
floor, and they have two or three boxes on the 
wall to hold their few enamel dishes and grocer- 
ies. Often, too, they have a small table to work 
on. The table they eat from is usually about 
three or four inches high and three feet square. 


See Plate V of our Rotogravure Picture ~ 
for additional material on the Eskimo. 








How Many Fis He Has Caucnt with His Crupe Fisnpore! 


In some places, St. Lawrence Island, for in- 
stance, where there is very little fuel to be had, 
the Eskimo houses are more primitive than those 
just described. The igloos in these parts of 
Alaska have no ventilators or windows. The 
stormroom is small and opens directly into the 
main room, which is separated from the back 
part of the igloo by a large, rather tightly drawn 
curtain of walrus hide. The Eskimo lifts this 
curtain and crawls under it on to a floor about 
six inches higher than that of the main room. 


The last room is entirely lined with walrus skin 
leaving not a crack for fresh air. It is heated anj 
lighted with seal-oil lamps. These are fly 
stones, rather hollow in the middle, into whic 
seal oil is poured and around the edge of whic 
tundra moss is placed for a wick. The lamp 
seems to give very little odor, but does not giv 
good light or heat either. 

The problem of shelter is a vital one in so cold 
a country, and we must give the Eskimos credit 
for both clever design and construction of their 
old-time igloos. They learn early to protec 
themselves from the cold, and on the trail they 
can quickly put together a snow shelter for 
themselves or their dogs. Let us remember that 
the Alaskan Eskimos, from the “freeze-up” un- 
til the snow starts to melt in May, live in igloos 
of wood and sod. When the snow melts and 
begins to run into the igloos, they move into 
tents and live in them until winter comes again. 


Fishing in the Arctic 


THE first rays of the morning sun were jus 
peeping over the southern horizon as the last 
bell rang for school in an Eskimo village of the 
Far North. Inside the building the lights wer 
burning, and one had the feeling that nine 
o'clock was very early in the morning. Th 
groups standing about the big sheet-iron stove 
or drawing on the blackboard 
broke up, and there was a soft 
scurrying of mukluked feet » 
the children scampered gaily 
their seats. 

Those fifty smiling little Eski- 
mos were glad to be there, for the 
schoolroom was a very waft 
place, and they could play at r 
cess. Eskimo children are usually 
smiling, even though they are no 
always warm, and though the 
must begin to work when vey 
young. At roll call, some of tht 
children were missing, and sint 
only necessity keeps them home, 
I began to inquire the reason 
“Where is Philip this morning’ 
I asked his sister. She smile 
and answered, “He fishing.” 

Many a boy has wished to ski 
school to go fishing when t 
grass was green, flowers we 
blooming, and creeks were dancing along, b# 
as I looked out of the window that mornift 
everything was buried in snow. The slantisf 
rays of the sun did not seem very inviting, 
I realized that the thermometer stood at 22 
grees below zero; but for all that, Philip ¥ 
fishing! 

Suppose we go fishing, too. We will la 
these smiling children in the warm room at 
go out to find Philip. If you have no parks 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Dramatizations from American History 


GROUP of sixth-grade pupils in the 

elementary grades of Richmond 

Normal School decided that they 

preferred to review the period of 

American histery they had finished studying by 

writing a play. ‘These pupils were assisted by a 

group of students of the Richmond Normal 

School. The play itself was written by the pu- 

pils, with the students serving as aids on com- 

mittees, acting more in the capacity of stage 

directors and workers behind the scenes. Cos- 

tumes were planned and made by both groups 
working together. 

Problems in percentage were worked out cen- 
tering around the cost of staging such a play. 
There was ample opportunity for the language 
work prescribed in the curriculum. A closer 
study of parliamentary procedure was necessary 
in staging the historical assembly meetings in the 
play. A keener appreciation and understanding 
of a democratic form of government grew out 
of a study of England’s demands on her colonies 
and the lack of growth and freedom the colo- 
nies felt as a result of this. 


Scenr l-Tra Niw ENGLAND CONILDERATION 


Prologue 


in the year 1628 Puritans came from England 
and settled what is now known as Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. Later the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
was established. In 1636 Providence was settled 
by Roger Williams, who was driven from the 
colonies for religious reasons. Anne Hutchinson 
waalso driven out and established a colony at 
Newport. These were finally united and Rhode 
Island was formed. This was the first colony 
to have real religious freedom. Connecticut 
was settled in 1623 by Thomas Hooker, and 
later John Davenport settled the colony of New 
Haven. John Mason and Ferdinando Gorges 
were given grants of land farther north and 
established the colonies of New Hampshire and 
Maine. 

"Se¢ting—Interior of the town meeting house. 
Benches, table, around which are grouped the 
notables of this period. John Winthrop is the 
center figure; representatives from colonists as 
The Reverend Mr. Brewster, Maine; 

New Hampshire (Secretary) ; 
Massachusetts; Hooker, 


follows: 
John 
John 
Connecticut. 

JOHN WINTHROP—The meeting will please 
Will the clerk, John Mason, 


Mason, 


Eliot, Thomas 


come to order. 
call the roll. 
Each 


No one auswers 


(Johbu Mason calls names by colonies. 
member answers as he stands, 
for Rhode Island.) 

FIRST REPRESENTATIVE—Where is the repre- 
sentative from Rhode Island? 

SECOND REPRESENTATIVE—At our last meet- 
ing she did not send a delegate, so we decided 
not to wait for her. 

JOHN WINTHROP—We are here for the pur- 


By CHARLOTTE D. WRAY 


Teacher, Patrick Henry School, Richmond, Virginia 


pose of forming a close union among ourselves. 
We need to pledge our faith to one another, 
working toward the ideals for which we stand: 
a worshipful mind toward our Creator; attend- 
ance at the meeting house daily, and pursuing 
our daily lives as servants of the Lord. We need 
to build up more trade, make our limited soil 
yield a greater harvest, look after winter sup- 
plies by increasing them, so that food will be 
more plentiful. Will each cast his vote for or 
against such a confederation? 

(All take out pencil and paper, write on slip. 
Clerk collects papers and counts them.) 

JOHN MASON—An unanimous vote in favor 
of the union. 

JOHN WINTHROP—Is there any other busi- 
ness to come before this meeting? 

THIRD REPRESENTATIVE—Mr. Chairman, it is 
necessary for us to live peacefully with the In- 
I move that our brother, John Eliot, be 
sent to make friends with them and to invite 
them to partake of our education and religion. 

FOURTH REPKESENTATIVE—I second the mo- 
tion. 

JOHN WINTHROP-—The been 
made and seconded that Brother John Eliot be 
sent to make peace with the Indians. All in 
favor say “Aye”; all opposed, “No.” The mo- 
tion is carried. 


dians. 


motion has 


1—Tiie CHartrer Oak 


Prologue 


SCENI 


After the establishment of the New England 
Confederation the colonists governed themselves 
for twenty years. Charles I was at war with 
his subjects, and had little time to go beyond 
England with his many troubles. When Oliver 
Cromwell came to the throne, he was also too 
busy with home matters to pay much attention 
James I, 
brother of Charles Il, however, was very hostile 
to the New Englanders. He stated that their 
charter gave them too much liberty and de- 
manded that it be changed. He wished to have 
the colony entirely under his control. The 
Charter Oak scene, which follows, shows a little 
of the king’s severe treatment. 

Setting—The interior of a log house; crude 
table and benches; lighted candles. Captain 
Joseph Wadsworth, soldier and member of the 
Assembly, is dressed as a soldier, though less 
elaborately than Edmund Andros, messenger of 
the king. Robert Treat and three other mem- 
bers of the Assembly are dressed in the conven- 
tional Puritan’s costume. 


to what the colonies were doing. 


As the curtain rises 
Treat, Wadsworth, and three Assembly mem- 
bers are seated around table. 

ROBERT ‘TREAT—We are here to discuss this 
tyrannical attempt of James II of England. He 
demands our charter! 

CAPTAIN WADSWORTH—lIt is the most unjust 
act | ever heard of! 

ASSEMBLYMAN—He does not want us to have 
any freedom. It is not right. 


TREAT—I have heard of a man named Ap. 
dros, whom the king has sent over here to tak: 
our charter from us. 

(Andros enters very hurriedly.) 

ANDROS—I demand that charter in the nam 
of James II, King of England! 

(All rise suddenly, gaze at Andros.) 

WADSWORTH—Who are you to make such ; 
demand? You shall not have it! 

(Lights are blown out. Wadsworth runs oui. 
with charter. Other four men follow, leaving 
Andros alone. Lights turned on.) 

ANbROS (shaking his fist)—You shall py 
dearly for this! 


Scene I][—Procress 
Prologue 


In spite of opposition to the king, for whom 
the New Englanders had but little, if any, affec- 
tion, the struggling colonists managed to have 
their way in matters concerning themselves 
Their numbers were now increasing, and trade 
with other countries was bringing many of the 
necessities of life, and a few of the luxuries. 

Setting—The “sitting room” of a prosperous 
New England home. An open fire, spinning 
wheel near, rag rug in front of the fireplace. 
The room should have the general atmosphere 
of coziness and comfort but not of any luxury. 
Mr. Alden is reading the Bible, getting ready for 
the morning prayers. 

(Mrs. Alden enters with the three children.) 

CHILDREN (addressing Father)—Good morn- 
ing, Father. Are you ready for us? 

MR. ALDEN—Yes, my dears, I have been wait 
ing. Are you children ready for school? 

CHILDREN—Yes, we are, Father. (The) 
gather around, and take seats while Mr. Alden 
reads the Twenty-third Psalm.) 

MR. ALDEN—Good-by children. Study you 
lessons well. Learn the Golden Rule. 

CHILDREN—Good-by, Father. Yes, we will 
Good-by, Mother. (Children leave. A knock 
is beard. Mrs. Alden goes to the door.) 

MRS. ALDEN—Good morning, Mr. Standish. 

MR. STANDISH—Good morning, Mrs. Aldes. 

MR. ALDEN (coming forward )—Good mort- 
ing, Standish, I am glad to see you. Come in. 

MR. STANDISH (culering)—As I came this 
way, I passed the new city hall and noticed sev- 
eral stores going up. 

MR. ALDEN—-Yes, Salem is growing rapidly. 
Now that our trade with other countries ' 
growing, we will soon be able to put up man) 
buildings we have long felt the need of. 

MRS. ALDEN—Mr. Standish, will you hav 
breakfast? We have some new maple syt) 
which we tried on cakes and found very good. 

MR. STANDISH—I thank you, I would enjo! 
some. I left home early in order to see one © 
the deep-sea fishermen before he set sail, and ! 
was too early for breakfast there. (All thre 
leave the stage.) 
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The Lumber Industry of the United States 


An Article for Both Teachers and Pupils 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


T WOULD be difficult to picture people 
living without the aid of the products of 
the forest. The uses to which civilized 
man puts wood are so numerous that the 

lumber industry accompanies him wherever he 
goes. From the day when the first settler felled 
the first tree on our eastern shores, lumbering 
has been one of the most important industries 
of our country. 

The forests that stood here when the white 
man came were among the finest the world has 
eer known. From the Atlantic they stretched 
in an almost unbroken belt westward to the 
Mississippi River. The Great Plains were with- 
out trees except along the streams, and in the 
desertlike areas of the Southwest and on the 
rugged slopes of the Rocky Mountains forests 
were lacking in many places. In spite of these 
vast natural openings, however, it is estimated 
that the forests of our country were eight hun- 
dred and fifty million acres in extent. 

There are approximately five hundred kinds 
of trees growing in the United States, but only 
about eighty are of value to the lumber industry. 
Of those remaining, some never grow large 
enough to be used for lumber, some are too poor 
in quality, and some are too scattered to be con- 
sidered of commercial value. The United States 
has more wooded territory than any other coun- 
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tty in the world except Russia, although only a 
little more than a quarter of our country is now 
forested. 

Trees have certain preferences in food and 
limate. For this reason, the same kinds of 
trees not found growing everywhere 
throughout the country. Botanists and forest- 
*s recognize five distinct forest areas in the 
United States. They are known as the North- 
‘tn, Central, Southern, Rocky Mountain, and 
Pacific forest regions. Each region has contrib- 
uted its share of forest products to the lumber 


industry and therefore to the prosperity of the 
Nation, 


are 


The Northern forest region extends from 
Maine across New England, New York, Mich- 
‘gan, and Wisconsin, to Western Minnesota, 
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and south along the Appalachian Mountains to 
northern Georgia. Before this region was lum- 
bered, the majority of trees in it were conifer- 
ous, that is, cone-bearing or evergreen. Of 
these, the white pine was easily the most impor- 
tant. Next in importance was the hemlock, 
followed by Norway pine, spruce, cedar, and 
balsam. In the Northern forest region there 
were also many kinds of hardwood, the most 
important being maple, beech, birch, ash, bass- 
wood, and elm. 

The Southern forest region extends from 
New Jersey south and west over practically all 
of the Atlantic and Gulf states, continuing 
north from Texas to southern Missouri. - Yel- 
low pine is its principal tree. Cypress is abun- 
dant in the swampy regions of Florida and 
Louisiana. 

The Central forest region, a hardwood area, 
lies between the Northern and Southern forest 
regions. It extends from the Atlantic states 
westward to the Missouri River. The most im- 
portant species growing here +re oak, elm, hick- 
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ory, walnut, sycamore, tulip, poplar, and other 
hardwoods. 

The Rocky Mountain forest region supports 
principally coniferous species such as western 
yellow pine and other pines, firs, and spruces. 
These occur on most of the higher slopes and 
plateaus of the Rocky Mountains. 

The Pacific Coast forest region contains the 
heaviest stands of timber in the country and al- 
so the largest trees known. Our three Pacific 
Coast states support a marvelous growth of gi- 
ant firs, cedars, spruces, pines, and redwoods. 
It has been estimated that about half the stand- 
ing timber in the United States to-day is located 
in the states of Oregon and Washington. 

Lumbering was the first great industry of our 
country. It began wherever settlements grew 
up. Since the first settlements were along the 
Atlantic Coast, it was there that the industry 
was started. Spars and ship timbers were sent 
to Europe long before tobacco and other agri- 
cultural crops. Many vessels that brought over 
cargoes returned home with lumber for ballast. 

In those days, however, people were so few 
and the forests so vast that lumbering was ac- 
companied by great waste. After the settlers 
had taken as much timber as was needed for es- 
tablishing their homes, they found it necessary 
to clear additional land for their farms. In most 
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cases they burned the greater part of the trees 
which they cut down in order to get them out 
of the way. To them the forest was a hin- 
drance. It had to be removed because it shield- 
ed Indians and savage beasts and prevented the 
cultivation of the land. 

In time, the forests were pushed back. As 
lumber became harder to get, it began to have a 
greater value. To-day it is shipped all the way 
across the land and also to foreign countries. 

The first sawmill was erected at Jamestown, 
Virginia, in 1625. Water power supplied the 
energy to operate it. In 1631, a sawmill was 
built at Berwick, Maine. In time, other mills 
were constructed along the streams in the colo- 
nies, water furnishing the necessary power. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Educational Bulletin Boards 


EARLY all children enjoy looking 
at pictures, and, incidentally, ac- 
quire much knowledge from them. 
Every teacher should supplement 
the illustrations in the textbooks with as many 
other pictures as possible. Many pupils have 
not had sufficient experience to visualize the 
scenes and objects described in the textbooks. 
A good picture will give them a correct idea. 

Pictures can be best displayed by means of a 
bulletin board. If its use is rightly under- 
stood, it can become a valuable educational de- 
vice. The purpose of the educational bulletin 
board is to supplement textbooks, to arouse in- 
terest in a special subject, to place pictures so 
that all pupils can see them at once, and to 
economize the time of the teacher. 

In geography class, interesting pictures of 
each country studied may be arranged on the 
bulletin board and various lessons correlating 
geography and English assigned. The list which 
is given below contains possible assignments. 

1. Write three sentences about 
each picture. 


By FAIROLIA WEAVER 
Teacher, Sandusky, New York 


ist and reproductions of some of his other 
works. 

The bulletin board is also useful in arousing 
interest in the library. It is desirable to have a 
stand or shelf under the bulletin board, where 
books dealing with a particular subject may be 
displayed. A collection of bird pictures on a 
bulletin board with the heading, “Feathered 
Friends,” silently beckons to the bird books 
near by. In like manner, pictures of animals, 
Indians, and so on, may be used to advertise li- 
brary books dealing with such subjects. 

Two bulletin boards are desirable in every 
schoolroom. A board four feet by nine feet is 
not too large for displaying pupils’ work; a 
smaller board may be used for showing educa- 
tional pictures. In some schoolrooms, a still 
smaller board is used for current events. Many 
of the manufactured boards are three feet by 
five feet, which is a good size. For picture dis- 
plays, a board two and a quarter feet by three 
feet is satisfactory. On a smaller board the ma- 


terial is likely to look crowded, while on a larg- 
er board it is difficult to secure unity and bual- 
ance. 

The ideal bulletin board is of cork, but one 
may be made of soft pine or wall board and cov- 
ered with burlap, so that the thumb-tack holes 
will not show, as they do on a painted surface. 
It has been found that a brown background 
blends best with all pictures. The frame should 
be narrow, and should be a darker shade than 
the background. A discarded picture frame 
may be used. 

The bulletin board should be placed where it 
receives a good light, and hung low enough so 
that it can be easily studied by all the children. 

Careful study is required to secure a pleasing 
group of pictures. The following rules may be 
helpful in arranging material: 

1. Keep an even margin at the sides and bot- 
tom of the board. 

2. Have the pictures in the two lower cor- 
ners of the board as nearly uniform as possible 
in margin, size, and color. 

3. Beware of a lack of balance; 





2. Describe a picture so clearly 
that the other members of the 
class can identify it. 

3. Make a list of nouns from 
one of the pictures. 

4. Make a list of action words 
from one of the pictures. 

§. Write a short story about 
one of the pictures. 

6. Which scene would you 
prefer to see? Tell why. 

If each holiday is made the oc- 
casion for a special bulletin-board 
display appropriate to the event, 
considerable history and litera- 
ture can be taught. 

For picture study the bulletin 
board is valuable. In the center 
of the board may be placed a 
copy of the picture, with a brief 
description beneath, and at the 
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however, a perfectly even balance 
is not essential. 

4. Avoid both a crowded ap- 
pearance and large awkward 
spaces. 

§. Plan a center of interest, 
which should be the most strik- 
ing picture in size, shape, oF 
color. 

A heading, which may be made 
in drawing class, is desirable. 
It explains the aim of the dis- 
play. Buff is the most satis 
factory shade for the background 
_of the heading, with lettering " 
either black or dark brown. A 
touch of interest may be added 
to the heading by first mounting 
it on a bright color. . 

Colored pictures are effective. 








If halftones are used, they ca® 





sides, a smaller picture of the art- 


A SuGGEsSTED ARRANGEMENT OF AN INTERESTING SUBJECT 





(Continued on page 73) 
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Library Training for the Teacher 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in School Library Service, United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


T WAS with a great deal of pride that an 

elementary-school teacher recently pointed 

to a shelf of fifty or sixty bulletins and 

pamphlets for class reference use. The 
wacher was particularly interested in agricul- 
wre and had collected these publications from 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
the agricultural college of the state in which the 
shool was located, and various commercial or- 
ginizations. The collection might have been 
worthy of her pride had she classified and ar- 
nnged it, but to locate one of the publications 
itwas necessary to handle nearly all of 
them, wasting time, and wearing those 
not referred to. They were torn, 
viled, and dog’s-eared. 

This incident suggests that a teacher 
ould have some acquaintance with 
the librarian’s craft. Had these bulle- 
tins and pamphlets been classified and 
properly arranged on the shelf, each 
pupil could have found without loss of 
time the reference that was wanted, 
ind the publications themselves would 
have been better preserved. Other 
tasons why teachers need some library 
taining are the ever increasing use of 
ference books on the part of schools 
and the interest of teachers and libra- 
fans in establishing right reading hab- 
its among children. 

It is not possible for every school to 
ploy a librarian. At present only the larger 
chools can hope to do this. Smaller schools 
must depend on the services of public librarians 
ind members of state library agencies for li- 
brary assistance. Such persons are able to give 
ily intermittent help. Generally the library 
aasmall school must be managed by the teach- 
sin charge, aided by such supervision as can 
secured from local or state library agencies. 
for that reason, teachers in small schools should 
inow how to classify and arrange books. They 
ould know the best reference books that are 
wed in schools and how to find information in 
the books. They should know, further, some- 
thing of the contents of the best books for chil- 
dren, 

Another class of teachers that must have li- 
rary training is teacher-librarians. The term 
‘tacher-librarian” is applied to a person who 
ills the position of both teacher and librarian. 
in the smaller high schools it is rather common 
‘ot teachers, particularly English teachers, to be 
faced in charge of school libraries. 

To-day, most teacher-training institutions are 
iffeting brief courses intended to give the stu- 

t an acquaintance with library techniques. 
me few are in addition offering more inten- 
é courses for teacher-librarians. In some in- 
"ances, state educational and library agencies, 
Specially those that employ state supervisors of 
thool libraries, are putting forth various ef- 
‘orts to diffuse library knowledge among teach- 


ers. The usual methods are lectures at teachers’ 
institutes, distribution of books and pamphlets 
giving information on the organization and use 
of libraries, and field visits. 


Courses OF INSTRUCTION 


Courses of instruction in library techniques 
offered by teacher-training institutions, except 
in the very few of these institutions that main- 
tain departments of library science, are not in- 
tended to compete with the courses given by 
the regular library schools, but are planned to 





CHILDREN TAKING Books FROM THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


meet the needs of teacher-librarians and teach- 
ers. The following statement taken from the 
description of a course on the use of the library 
in the 1929-30 catalogue of the Balk State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, well ex- 
plains the object of teacher-training institutions 
in offering library courses: “This course in no 
way prepares the student to become a librarian 
nor to work in a library. The object of it is 
to give him a working knowledge of some of 
the resources of a library which every teacher 
and student should understand.” 

The content of these courses generally in- 
cludes instruction and practice in the use of the 
card catalogue, decimal classification, periodical 
indexes, and reference books. 

State library and educational agencies in 
lowa, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Vermont, Wisconsin, and some other 
states co-operate with teacher-training institu- 
tions in the maintaining of courses for teacher- 
librarians. Courses particularly adapted for 
teacher-librarians in small high schools are of- 
fered in the Wisconsin Library School, which is 
conducted by the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission in co-operation with the school of edu- 
cation of the University of Wisconsin. 


LECTURES AT TEACHERS INSTITUTES 


Some state library and educational agencies, 
particularly those which employ school library 
supervisors, furnish library speakers at summer 


sessions of tcacher-training institutions and 
at teachers’ institutes. The topics discussed 
usually center about children’s literature, the 
uses of libraries, and the library service that the 
various states provide for the schools. Among 
the states reporting library talks at teachers’ 
institutes are Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

At the request of the state elementary-school 
supervisor in Massachusetts, the field secre- 
taries in the library division of the Massachu- 
setts state department of education 
have presented the relations of the 
library to the school before local 
teachers’ institutes and the summer 
sessions of the state normal school at 
Hyannis. These talks have resulted in 
an increased interest in the state read- 
ing courses for children and increased 
demands by the elementary-school 
teachers for loans of books on edu- 
cation. 

Library talks have been a feature of 
county teachers’ institutes in the 
state of Minnesota for a number of 
years. Children’s literature and 
the organization of elementary-school 
libraries have been the subjects of 
these lectures. Follow-up work indi- 
cates that the library talks have 
resulted in a much better organiza- 
tion and greater use of rural-school libraries 
throughout the state of Minnesota. 

State library officials in New Jersey give lec- 
tures on children’s literature at county teachers’ 
institutes. The department of education in Ala- 
bama has sponsored classes in children’s liter- 
ature and library techniques in teacher-training 
institutions. 


LipraRY INSTRUCTION THROUGH 
PRINTED HELPs 


Library extension agencies and departments 
of education in a few states publish brief circu- 
lars of information intended to assist teachers 
in the organization, management, care, and uses 
of school libraries. In some states lists of ap- 
proved library books and courses of study con- 
tain brief suggestions on the subject. In a few 
instances educational journals publish articles 
concerning the topic. 

The most extensive printed helps published 
by a state are two pamphlets issued by the li- 
brary division of the department of education 
in Wisconsin. These publications are: Organ- 
ization and Management of Elementary School 
Libraries and Lessons in the Use of the School 
Library. ‘The first is intended primarily for use 
in small rural schools in Wisconsin. Its purpose 
is to serve as an aid to teachers in the organiza- 
tion of school libraries and in such management 
and supervision of libraries as will bring about 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Picture Study—“Don Carlos Baltasar” 


By GERTRUDE 


HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 








STORY OF THE PICTURE 


HIS picture of Don Carlos Baltasar, son of 
the king of Spain, was painted by Velasquez 
when the little prince was seven years old. 

Don Carlos was taught to ride by his father, who was 
a famous horseman. We can tell by the picture how 
much he enjoys it. The pony which he is riding 
came from Andalusia, a section of southern Spain 
noted for its horses. He sits easily and gracefully in 
the saddle, and seems proud that he can manage his 


pony so well. 


Notice how richly Don Carlos is dressed. His scarf 
is of silk, and his suit is of silk and velvet. Even 
his gloves are heavily embroidered. He wears a wide- 
brimmed, plumed hat, which casts a shadow across 
his forehead. Velasquez has painted this shadow very 


skillfully, and he has shown the sunlight falling on 


the costume in such a way that we can “feel” the silk 
The 
artist has also put a great deal of action into the pic- 
ture. 


and velvet, and the gold which decorates it. 


Every line of the two figures seems to send 
them forward—the crop in Don Carlos’ hand, his 
flying scarf, and the gay prancing of the pony, poised 
for a moment with its forefeet in the air. 


“Don Carlos Baltasar,” with its liveliness and 
charm, is one of the most famous child portraits ever 
painted. In the landscape which forms the back- 
ground of the picture, the artist has suggested a 
great open space. We seem to be looking at the boy 
and his pony out of doors, in the sunlight. There is 
a wide expanse of sky, and in the distance across the 
valley are seen great ridges of mountains, the farthest 


of which are tipped with silver light. 
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LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: THe Prapo, Maprip 











HE artist regarded as the founder 

of the Spanish school of painting, 

Diego Rodriguez de Silva Velasquez, 

was born in 1599, in Seville. His 
parents were ranked among the small nobility of 
that city. He was instructed in the rudiments 
of drawing and painting by Herrera, an unusu- 
ally gifted artist, who was a forerunner of the 
realistic movement in art. 

Velasquez’s next teacher was Pacheco, under 
whom he studied for five years. Pacheco ad- 
mired his character and natural genius, and at 
the end of the young man’s student days per- 
mitted Velasquez to marry his daughter. 

Velasquez’s painting even at this early period 
in his career showed a sureness of manner that 
astonished his older colleagues. His first trip 
to Madrid in search of recognition proved a 
failure; but the following year he was invited 
by the powerful Duke Olivares to take up his 
residence there, and to paint a portrait of the 
king, Philip IV. This was the beginning of a 
firm friendship between the artist and the ruler, 
which was to last for almost forty years. 

Thus a new period dawned for Velasquez. 
He was the acknowledged court painter, and 
was given a studio in the palace near the king’s 
apartments. Every morning the king managed 
to find time to slip away from state affairs for 


a quiet hour in the artist’s studio. Not only 
Philip, but also the members of the royal 
family, the courtiers, and high church digni- 
taries came there to sit for their portraits. They 
were not the beautiful, graceful subjects which 
Van Dyck, Velasquez’s contemporary, found 








QUESTIONS 


Do you think that Don Carlos rides 
well? Has he been riding fast? Does 
he seem conscious of onlookers? 

Point out the parts of Don Carlos’ 
dress which differ the most from the 
clothing of a boy of his age to-day. 
Describe the various materials of his 
costume as Velasquez has suggested 
them to us. How has the artist given 
the two figures the effect of motion? 
Point out the lines which aid in send- 
ing them forward. 

Are most of the colors in the picture 
warm or cold? What is the color of the 
scarf? How does it aid the color 
Describe the landscape. Does 
it suggest a stretch of distance to you? 


scheme? 




















in the court of Charles I in England, and yet. 
in spite of this handicap to a_beauty-loving 
artist, Velasquez immortalized them, for he 
painted not only their outward appearances 
but their characters as well. 

In 1628, Rubens visited Madrid. At that 
time he was at the height of his powers, and 
would have completely dominated a lesser mas 
ter than Velasquez, whose studio he borrowed. 
but Velasquez continued serenely on his way. !! 
was not until 1630 that any outside influenc 
made itself felt in his work. Then he went © 
Italy, where he studied the works of Titian, 
Tintoretto, and Tiepolo. Their technique ha 
a profound effect on his manner of painting. 

On his return to Madrid, Velasquez resume 
his court life. His work had gained in power 
and was marked by a new breadth of handling 
It was during this period that he painted the 
famous “Surrender of Breda.” 

In 1649, Velasquez again set out for Italy, 
this time to purchase works of art for the 
Alcazar, the new palace which was being dee 
rated under his supervision. His errand mus 
have been carried out most successfully, for o 
his return he was made palace marshal to the 
king. Acting in this capacity, Velasquez ™™ 
aged all court functions. On the occasion 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Miniature Reproductions—“Don Carlos Baltasar” 


fy FULL-COLOR MINIATURES of “Don Carlos Baltasar,” size 34% x 4% inches, will be supplied at 


20 cents per dozen, PREPAID; in lots of fifty or more dozen, at | 





12 cents per dozen, NOT PREPAID. A list of more than eighty subjects of which Full-Color Miniatures can be sup- | 
plied will be sent upon request. Address all orders and requests to F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


FROM A THISTLE PRINT, COPYRIGHT DETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Sleep for School Children 


By LYDIA J. ROBERTS 


Professor and Chairman, Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 














HOURS OF SLEEP FOR DIFFERENT aces 
Period of growth No. of bra 
First fem weeks ......60.05. «  BRPF 
First few months 16-20 
6 monthe to 1 year ‘ : 15-16 
l year... oseaas 4 
? yeare .. Poeedercececs ose JY 
5 yeare ‘ - cnees , ooo «6D 
% and 5 years .. . 12 
6 and 7 years +s : oo 
6 and 9 years .. ‘ *- ooo 88 
10 and 11 years .. : Guitwnn a 
12 and 13 years ... secae ‘ .- 
Resainder of growing period ........ —*, 4 
ABBIVS cccccccccccece , . & 








A TasiLe or SLEEP REQUIREMENTS 


NE of the most important habits the 
school can instill in its pupils is that 
of having a regular early bedtime 
and an adequate amount of sleep. 

Yet there is no habit more difficult to establish 
in the average school. Parents and teachers may 
realize in a general way the value of sleep. Yet 
everything seems to conspire to keep children up 
beyond their normal bedtime—moving pictures, 
radio, home work, church or school entertain- 
ments, parties, and, when none of these is re- 
sponsible, the children’s own reluctance to go to 
bed. The late bedtime would matter less if it 
were possible for children to sleep late the fol- 
lowing morning, but here the school steps in 
and insists that children shall be at school 
promptly at 8:30 or 9 o'clock. Thus the hours 
for sleep are seriously reduced, with the result 
that a large percentage of our school children 
are constantly running a sleep deficit. 

To correct this situation demands a readjust- 
ment of many factors in the home, the school, 
and the community. It requires also an educa- 
tional campaign among the children themselves 
in order that they may become voluntary par- 
ticipators in the campaign for improvement. 
Only this latter aspect of the problem will be 
considered here. The educational problem that 
confronts the school is how to convince the chil- 
dren of the need for better hours of sleep, and 
how to develop in them the will power to put 
their convictions into effect. Perhaps the best 
way to show how this may be done is to describe 
briefly how it has been accomplished with an 
actual group of children. 

As pointed out in preceding articles, it is 
essential (at least after the first few grades) that 
children have some basic knowledge of the rea- 
sons for the habits they are asked to form. In 
the present case the question was raised, Why do 
children need sleep? It was, however, put in 
the child’s own terminology, about as follows: 
“Why are grown-ups always trying to get chil- 
dren to go to bed? Your parents urge it at 
home, and at school your teachers tell you the 
same thing. Why do they do it? Do they just 
want to get you out of their way, or do they 
have some other reason? If so, what is it?” 
There was no doubt about the question’s being 
a real one to the children. In the discussion 
which followed, it was finally agreed that adults 


urge sleep on children not to be “mean” to 
them, as the children put it, but because in some 
vague way sleep is “good for them.” 

The children were ready, therefore, to attack 
the more basic question, What does sleep do to 
the body? To make this question more specific, 
one child was asked to lie down on a cot pre- 
viously placed in front of the class, and told to 
close her eyes and act as if she were really asleep. 
The class was then asked to consider what was 
happening in the child’s body differently from 
when she was awake. The discussion eventually 
brought out the facts that the muscles were 
resting, the fuel needed for running the body’s 
“engine” was less, the nerves were also resting, 
and the heart and lungs, though they had not 








Teaching Sleep Lessons 
IN THE Lower Grapes 


1. Develop a pleasant attitude toward sleep. 
a) Show pictures of sleeping animals and 
children. 

b) Let the children discuss the pictures, 
and tell why they think people need sleep. 

2. Send the children home determined to go 

to bed early enough to get their full re- 

quirement of sleep every night. Ask: 
4) Do children need sleep? 
b) Shall I show you on the large clock- 
face when children of your age should go 
to bed? 
c) Shall I show you about what time you 
should get up? 
d) Would you like to take home two 
clockfaces showing when you should go 
to bed, and get up? (See the form 
above.) Will you ask Mother to remind 
you to go to bed at the right time? 

3. Follow-up exercises: 

a) Check sleep records periodically. 

b) Talk about the things necessary for 
good sleep (fresh air; quiet; darkness; 
quiet play before bedtime; relaxation). 
c) Have a book of pictures made showing 
children and animals sleeping. 


IN THE INTERMEDIATE AND 
Uprer GRADES 


Teach enough about the value of sleep so 
that children will try to get the necessary 
amount. (See text for possible methods. ) 

1. Discuss with the class: 

a) Why is it hard to get enough sleep? 
(1) Going to bed too late, because of 
moving pictures, play, radio, and so on. 
(2) Getting up too early, because of 
farm work, newspaper routes, and so on. 
(3) Failure to go to sleep, because of 
exciting play before bedtime. 

6) What time should you go to bed? 
2. Set a clock [see next page] at the bed- 
time hour most suitable for the children in 
the grade. Ask whether each will try to go 
to bed at that hour for a certain period. 

3. Keep a record for each pupil for a period 
agreed upon by the class. Repeat peri- 
odically throughout the year. 


























Name 





I should be in bed by 





I should sleep until 


If I do I shall have at least 


hours of sleep, 











————____ 


A REMINDER To TakE HOME 


stopped work entirely, were nevertheless work- 
ing at a slower rate. To demonstrate this last 
point it was first explained that every beat of 
the heart can be felt in the artery in the wrist, 
The pulse of the recumbent child was then 
counted, the teacher feeling the pulse and indi- 
cating the beats by an up-and-down movement 
of the forefinger, in order that the children 
might count the number of beats per minute. 
This was found to be 85. The child was then 
asked to stand and go through some vigorous 
exercise, after which the pulse was counted a 
before, and registered 120. This furnished : 
graphic demonstration of the effect of exercise 
on the work of the heart, and the opportunity 
for rest which is afforded by sleep. 

The next question obviously was, What is the 
effect of not having enough sleep? Or, to put 
it more pointedly, What happens if the body 
needs 10 hours of sleep and gets only 8? From 
the preceding discussion the children worked 
out the fact that the heart, muscles, and nerves 
would be working “overtime” and would be- 
come overtired. The nerves especially would 
show the effect. This point was brought out 
by having children with younger brothers or 
sisters describe how irritable and cross a nor- 
mally sweet-natured child becomes when hi 
nap or his bedtime is delayed, and how complete 
the transformation in disposition may be after: 
long and refreshing sleep. ‘The children wer 
even led to admit their own tendencies to itt 
tability and peevishness when deprived of thei 
normal sleep. It was then explained that one 0 
the telltale signs of overfatigue or lack of sleep 
is found in the skin under the eyes. In babie 
and young children this skin is exactly like that 
of the rest of the face, but in children who have 
had too little sleep or are otherwise overtirté 


Ja 


— 








it becomes bluish or dark. A mirror was thes 
produced, and when the children examined 
themselves, all were compelled to admit that 
their eyes “gave them away.” 

Clearly the next problem to be attacked w% 
How much sleep do children need? 1 
answer this, a large chart was presented, giving 
the amounts of sleep required by people of dif 
ferent ages. (See table above.) The chat! 





was made to look as official as possible, in 
der to insure its ready acceptance by the 
(Continued on page 69) 
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A Clockface for Health Work 


Mount this page on a sheet of cardboard before cutting 
Attach the hands to the clockface with a roundh 


out the clockface and hands. 
eaded paper fastener. 
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A Benjamin Franklin Project 
J J 


By Harvey Hacberle 


F In January oceurs the birthday of one of 
the most outstanding figures in American 
history—-Benjamin Franklin. An_ interest- 

ing way to commemorate this occasion is to have a 


correlation project in which all the lessons of the 
school program relate to Franklin’s life, his achieve- 
ments, and his ideals. Here are a tew suggestions 
which may be helpful in working out such a proj 
ect: 


Reading: 


parts of 


Oral reading of some of the most in- 
Autobiography 
extracts from Poor Richard's Almanac. 


teresting Franklin's and 


History: Discussion of achievements of Franklin 
as an American statesman and diplomat. 
Penmanship: Copying some proverbs from Poor 
Richard’s Almanac. 
Civics: Discussion of Franklin's activities as a 
citizen and his habits of thrift. 
some of Franklin's 


Language: Memorizing 


proverbs, Writing essays on Franklin. 
Arithmetic: Making and solving thrift problems. 
Art: 


General science: 


Construction of thrift posters. 
Discussion of Franklin’s scien- 


tific accomplishments and inventions. 


Our Rotogravure Picture Book 
By Mabel Collins 


In order to have the rotogravure pictures 


from Norma INsrrucTOR AND PRIMARY 

Pians handy for class use, we make a book 
of them. I buy black oilcloth for the cover, notch- 
A design 
When each 


magazine comes, I loosen the fasteners of the leaves, 


ing the edges to make it more attractive. 


adds to the appearance of the book. 


life out the picture section, and press down the 
fasteners so that the magazine pages will be securely 
held. 


Notebook rings hold the rotogravure pages in the 


in this way the magazine is not injured, 


book, and gummed reinforcements are pasted around 
the perforations. The pages of this handy book are 


easily removed and mounted for temporary use. 


A Japanese Screen 
By Carol J. Osborne 


We needed something to shut off our li- 
brary corner from the rest of the room. We 
were studying Japan, so [ told the children 
Then 
someone suggested that we make a Japanese screen 
for our library corner. 


how the Japanese use screens in their homes. 


We decided to show on the 
screen as many phases of Japanese life as possible. 
In order to do this, the children searched for Japanese 
pictures, and hunted up all the information they 
could find about Japan. At the end of the study 
the children made designs for the screen and the best 
were selected to be drawn on heavy brown wrapping 
paper. When the designs were completed on the pa- 
per, it was thumb-tacked to the frame. Through 
their study the children caught the atmosphere of 
Japan. ‘They produced a very artistic screen. 


Help- 
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Teachers 


Club 


Geography Up to Date 
By Mary H. Sehon 
The pupils of my sixth and seventh grades 
4 made a large scrapbook of brown kraft pa- 
per. The 


Up to Now.” In the scrapbook they paste news- 


cover is lettered, “Geography: 
paper and magazine clippings giving geographic in- 
formation not contained in our texts. Some of the 
items are: changes of geographical names, as in China 
and Turkey; new location of capitals; changes in 
government; completion of canals, tunnels, or rail- 
Ways; disastrous storms, floods, or earthquakes. 

The pupil who brings in a clipping is allowed to 
read it and locate on a wall map the place mentioned. 
A committee decides which clippings are worth in- 
cluding in the scrapbook, and another committee 
arranges the items and pastes them in. 

A few good pictures cut from magazines and from 
folders sent out by railway and steamship companies 


add greatly to the attractiveness of the book. 








A NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


HE contributions which come pouring in 

for this department from all parts of 
the country indicate that teachers have many 
ideas worth passing on to others in the pro- 
fession, and that the Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club meets a definite need. The 
editors are glad to receive short contributions 
on subjects pertaining to school work, and 
will especially welcome articles showing 
originality in initiating new methods of 
teaching, in planning an interesting piece of 
work, or in executing a project. 


Caz BY 4 —™~_ ©) 


Several points should be considered by 
those who would submit articles to this de- 
partment: 

No article should be more than 300 words 
in length. 

Each article should be written on unruled 
white paper 8'% by 11 inches—typewritten, 
if possible, and double-spaced; otherwise 
plainly written, in black ink, with space left 
between the lines. 

Each article should bear the author’s name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page. A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s, 


a i) 


One dollar will be paid for each accepted 
article. Unavailable contributions to this 
department cannot be returned and will 
therefore be destroyed. All articles for this 
department should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, 514-516 Cutler 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 











One-Another 





















Seeing Pictures in Poems 

By K. C. Brady 
If children are to enjoy poetry to the fulles 
extent, they must learn to see the beautify! 
pictures that every real poem has to shoy 


them. 


In developing this ability in my pupils, | 
often read a poem aloud, having them listen care. 
fully for all the beautiful pictures that the poem 
suggests. After I finish I sometimes ask the pupil 
to give me their impressions orally, or I ask them w 
draw the pictures that the verses painted for them, 
I always receive a variety of responses. A fifth grade 
drew a set of pictures showing their impressions of 
John Maseficld’s “Sea Fever.” Another poem which 
they delighted in illustrating was Joyce Kilmer 
“Roofs.” 

This singling out of the finest things in a selection 
aids in the upbuilding of pupils’ vocabularies, while 


giving them enjoyment at the same time. 


The Sun and the Earth 
By Violet A. Leland 


An electric-light bulb can be used to good 
effect in helping children to understand the 
revolution of the earth around the sun. 
Have the electric-light bulb represent the sun and. 
globe represent the earth. Darken the room. 53) 
turning the globe as though on an axis, day and 
night may be shown; while moving the globe en- 
tirely around the bulb will illustrate the different 
seasons and the periods of total darkness and day- 
light at the poles. If the schoolroom is not equipped 
with electricity, a lighted lamp may be used with 
equally good results. I have found that this method 
imprints the facts upon the minds of the children 


with unfailing clearness. 


A Primary Library 
By lula Williams 


An unused room in our school building w# 
Te fitted up as a reading room for the first four 
a The teachers who had library table 
in their rooms carried them to that room. ‘The firs 
grade donated their spare chairs, These, with the 
addition of two benches, provided for the seating 
The bookcases and library books of the four grades 
were then put into the room. 
One teacher had a collection of pictures taken 


grades, 


from the covers of Noxmat INsTRUCTOR AND PRt 
MARY PLANs. They were mounted on tag board. 
She arranged these artistically on the walls. A” 
other teacher brought a bowl of goldfish. 

An old rocking chair was found in the building. 
It was renovated, and did much toward making the 
library look cozy. The window decoration of tulips 
cut out by the fourth grade, also helped to give’ 
cheerful note. : 

Each teacher has a particular period in the day for 
library reading. In these periods the children learn 
how to conduct themselves in a library. They e% 
reading the books here. Every child is interested 1 
keeping the room neat and clean. 
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A Transportation Booklet 
By Cora Monson 


im | Colored advertisements and folders sent out 
fq 7 by railroad, bus, and steamship lines made 
IME) it possible for us to work out a very pleas- 
ing transportation booklet in connection with our 
study of the geography of North America. 

After a study of textbooks and references, we 
wrote an account of “The Evolution of Transporta- 
tion,” which formed an excellent introduction to 
the book. 

One page was devoted to pictures illustrating the 
development of transportation, from walking to 
iirplanes, with a statement of the approximate speed 
developed at each stage. Another page showed 
transportation by means of dog sledge and kayak 
in the northern part of our continent, while the fol- 
lowing page contained pictures and explanations of 
the red man’s modes of travel. 

“The White Man’s Transportation—From Then 
until Now” was the title of a particularly interest- 
ing page, where the airplane, locomotive, automobile, 
covered wagon, and so on, were seen following the 
stagecoach and other earlier means of travel. 

Maps were introduced here and there, to show 
pony express routes, bus lines, railroads, and so on. 
The evolution of the automobile made an interesting 
and amusing page. Pages showing an imaginary trip 
by water from Buffalo to Duluth: formed probably 
the best portion of the project. 

This booklet provided work which correlated with 
practically every subject in the curriculum, from 
spelling and penmanship to art; but, best of all, the 
class became more familiar with the continent on 
which we live. 






A Device for Good Posture 
By Mary Gingrich 


My pupils were strongly inclined to slouch. 

E Physical exercises helped only temporarily. 
Mi!) As an aid to maintaining good bodily pos- 
ture, we cut eut and mounted a picture of a child 
standing erect and blowing a horn. Near the mouth 
of the horn was printed, “STAND ERECT AL- 
WAYS.” This picture was hung at the front of the 
room, and served as a constant reminder to the chil- 


dren. 
interested in corresponding with pupils of 
J other schools in many states of the Union. 
[have therefore used this correspondence as a means 
of correlating geography with English. In our Eng- 
lish classes, when we are studying letter-writing, we 
use the addresses of our friends in other states, and 
write our letters directly to them. Each pupil who 
receives a letter reads it to the class, after which he 
files it in its proper place. 

For filing these letters, I sewed pockets on a large 
piece of black sateen, each pocket representing a 
State. In the pockets are kept the letters received 
from the different states. On the outside of each 
pocket is pinned an outline map of the state which 

pocket represents. The pupils indicate by color 

on the map the rivers, mountains, and lowlands. 

also print, in its correct location, the name of 

the town or city from which each letter comes. A 
capital city is indicated by a period within a circle. 


A Letter-Writing Project 
By Elizabeth F. Johnstone 
The pupils of my school have been greatly 
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A Primary Weather Chart 
By Thelma Olivia Bakken 


At the beginning of each month I have the 
pupils of my first and second grades make a 
calendar for the month, decorating it with 
an attractive border design. They mount the calen- 
dar on a piece of cardboard so that it can be easily 
handled. For a sunshiny day, they make a yel- 
low square on the calendar. For a cloudy day, they 
make a gray square, and for stormy weather, a black 
square. At the end of the month they count the 
number of days of each kind of weather and com- 
pare this month with the previous months. The 
activity gives practice in counting as well as in ob- 
serving the weather. 


aN 


A Unit on Farming 
By Alice Sutorius 


The pupils in grades 5-8 of my rural school 
aver found “Farming in the United States” an 

interesting social-studies topic. To deter- 
mine how much they already knew about the sub- 
ject, and to arouse interest in learning more, I first 
gave a test consisting of simple true-false and com- 
pletion exercises. This test and a discussion period 
resulted in the raising of such problems as (1) Why 
is each crop grown where it is? (2) How has the 
invention of new machinery affected farming in the 
United States? (3) How are other industries related 
to farming? (4) How has agriculture affected the 
history of our country? 

The principal kinds of agriculture in the United 
States (as dairy farming; truck gardening; the rais- 
ing of grain, cotton, sugar, and so on) were listed, 
and committees were formed to investigate and re- 
port on each variety. Maps were made, showing in 
graphic form what crops were produced in each sec- 
tion and state. The pupils, working in four groups, 
next made booklets containing written reports, 
stories, graphs, clippings, advertisements, and pic- 
tures of the agricultural produce of each section. 

An interesting project in connection with the ef- 
fect of farming on our history was the making of a 
“moving picture,” the development of 
American agriculture from the time of the Indians 
and Pilgrims to the present day. The part which 
agricultural problems played in westward migration, 
in the Civil War, and in other sectional disputes was 
emphasized. 

The making of maps and booklets, as well as the 
solving of various problems which arose in connec- 
tion with the unit, involved the learning of many 
geographic facts, while the moving-picture project 
motivated the learning of dates and historical facts. 
The project also provided much opportunity for 
reference reading, keeping a bibliography, art activi- 
ties, and writing letters for information. Reading 
stories and poetry of farm life, study of current 
events, debates, and simple dramatizations were also 
outcomes of this agricultural unit. 
made by potato block printing. The potato 

* is cut into a two-inch block and the desired 
design is carved on one side with a knife. After the 
cutting is finished, the block is dipped in water 
color and pressed firmly on the paper, so that the 
water color will not smear. Any color may be used, 


showing 


Potato Block Printing 
By Helen Lewis 
Designs for the covers of booklets may be 
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Dictionary Study 
By Vera Musick 


— | The first lesson in familiarizing pupils with 
Lo}, the dictionary should be an examination of 
MME the book: After they have observed how 
much space is given to various letters and lists of 
words, divide the class into two groups, set a time 
limit, and name letters for the groups to find, con- 
tinuing until the time limit has expired. This will 
create speed in finding letters and later in finding 
words, 

The next lesson may be based on the guide words 
found at the top of each page. From this study, pu-* 
pils will learn that the words are arranged alphabet- 
ically not only according to their first letter but 
according to each succeeding letter also. 

After a good idea of the alphabetical arrangement 
of the words has been gained, the next lesson may 
deal with diacritical marks. Direct the pupils’ at- 
tention to the fact that the exact sounds of the 
words are indicated by key words at the bottom of 
each page. 

Later, other parts of the dictionary may be stud- 
ied, in order that the pupils may know where to look 
for abbreviations, foreign words, and so on. 


A Japanese Sand Table 
By Ruth Williams Wade 


VE A very pretty Japanese garden can be made 
Re) on the sand table by placing an attractive 

dish under a curved bridge made of card- 
board. Only a little of the rim of the dish should 
project above the level of the sand. From a ten-cent 
store get a package of Japanese paper flowers, which 
open when they are placed in water. Put these in 
the dish, and let the children watch the flowers un- 
fold. This little device helps to create great in- 


terest in Japan. 
a about seven and one-half feet long, six feet 
wide, and two feet high. Wrapping paper 
on which was sketched an outline map of Africa was 
spread over the top of the platform. The map was 
then well covered with sand, and green dust settler 
(secured from the janitor) was placed over the sand 
in the parts of Africa where grasslands are found. 
The contrast between the green and the sandy parts 
made the deserts more prominent. Small branches of 
evergreen trees, and trees made from construction 
paper, were planted in the sand to represent the 
Here also were placed toy animals brought 


Geography Aid 
By Eileen Clarke 
My sixth-grade pupils made a platform 














jungle. 
by the pupils. 

Small flags of the nations which possess different 
sections of Africa were made, fastened to tiny poles 
or sticks, and put in their respective places. The 
pupils brought from home products found in the 
different countries. For example, bananas, oranges, 
a box of dates, and a bottle of olives were placed in 
the Barbary states; glass beads representing diamonds 
were placed in South Africa; and so on. Little paper 
boats were anchored at the seaports; and toy croco- 
diles swam in the Nile. Little negro dolls repre- 
sented some of the inhabitants. Tacked on the sides 
of the platform were pictures and compositions con- 
cerning Africa. 

By using this method, the continent of Africa 
was studied in about half the time usually required. 
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Bird Stuay in Winter 
By Theofil J. Cuhel 


As winter approaches, many of our birds 
AC leave for warmer climates, but there are 

many others that spend the winter with us. 
Now is the time to acquaint the children with the 
habits and food of these birds. I took a board ten 
inches wide and nailed it to the window sill on the 
south side of the school building. This was the 
birds’ feeding board. On this board the children 
placed crumbs and scraps of meat left over from 
their lunches. Every day the board was cleaned off 
and fresh crumbs and scraps added. After two or 
three days our bird guests began to arrive. Chicka- 
dees, sparrows, blue jays, and many other birds came 
to the feeding board regularly. 

The children watched through the window and 
wrote the names of the birds, the food that they liked 
best, and other interesting things which they noticed 
from their observation. A bird book was consulted 
and further information accumulated. Then each 
child wrote a short theme in which he discussed one 
bird, telling from his own observation about the food 
and habits of that bird. This was supplemented by 
information gained from the bird book. During a 
class period the children discussed and criticized one 
another’s themes. This work is very interesting and 
makes the children better acquainted with the birds 
that help to make our winters bright and cheery. 


Writing a Constitution 
By Beatrice J. Beistline 


While my pupils were studying the United 
States Constitution, they became interested 





in writing a constitution for a student or- 
ganization, modeling it as much as possible after the 
master document. 

First they learned the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion, and then wrote a preamble to fit their own pur- 
pose. They learned how the Constitution can be 
amended, how bills in Congress are passed, the func- 
tion of the three departments of government, and 
the meaning of such terms as qualifications, veto, 
amendment, judicial, annul, ratify, repeal, and so 
on. 

This activity provided excellent opportunities for 
oral discussion, written English, spelling, and pen- 
manship, and led to a better understanding of the 
Constitution. 


A Stamp Club 
By Margaret Markham 


A Stamp Club is a valuable aid in creating 
interest in geography and history. As each 
country is studied in the geography class, 
the children mount in their notebooks as many 
stamps of that country as they can find. Under 
cach stamp they make a note of what the picture 
on the stamp teaches them. Some of the things 
shown on stamps are industries, products, and prin- 
cipal cities. 

For the history class, pictures of presidents and 
kings can be found on stamps. Also of interest are 
stamps which were issued to commemorate historical 
events. 

Besides helping the children in their study of geog- 
raphy and history, the collecting of stamps gives 
them valuable training in observation and in the 
systematic arranging of a notebook. 
their natural craving for collecting. 


y 


y 
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It also satisfies 








Club Exchange 


The Club Exchange offers teachers and 
pupils opportunity to correspond with other 
schools. Notices should be mailed to us at 
an early date, since they are inserted in the 
order received. 


The sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade pupils 
of Lyonsdale School, No. 5, would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, or products with pu- 
pils in other parts of the United States and in 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Mae Lawlee, 
Lyons Falls, New York. 

The pupils of Boyd School, grades 1-8, 
would like very much to correspond and ex- 
change booklets and products with children of 
other schools in the United States and foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Grace Prentice, Boyd 
School, Route 2, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Alton Noggle would like to have his 
sixth-grade geography class correspond with pu- 
pils of some South American school, preferably 
in a coffee- or rubber-producing region. Ad- 
dress: Mr. Alton Noggle, Box 144, Stoutsville, 
Ohio. 

The sixth grade, Burnsville Graded School, 
Burnsville, West Virginia, wishes to correspond 
with English-speaking girls and boys of the 
same grade living in foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Edith Miller. 

Miss Vernie Schachtler and her seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils, of Gildford, Montana, 
would like to exchange letters and products 
with pupils of the eastern states and the posses- 
sions of the United States. 

The sixth grade of Morgan Elementary School 
wishes to correspond with girls and boys living 
in any European country or outlying possession 
of the United States. Address: Miss Edith 
Dysart, Box 64, High Street, Petersburg, 
Tennessee. 

The pupils of the seventh grade of Wylie 
Public School will be glad to receive letters and 
cards from pupils in other parts of the United 
States. They will answer questions in regard 
to Texas. Address: Mrs. H. W. Douglas, 
Public School, Wylie, Texas. 

The pupils of Miss Madeleine Morri!l, Gorham 
Normal School, Gorham, Maine, would like to 
correspond with a school in the Philippines, as 
they are planning a project on these islands. 

The fifth grade of Mrs. I. S. French, Burn- 
side School, 650 East 91st Pl., Chicago, Illinois, 
would like to correspond with pupils of the 
same grade in other states or foreign countries. 

An eighth grade (one girl) wishes to ex- 
change letters with other grades in the United 
States or its possessions. Address: Mr. Norbert 
R. Dostal, Greenbush, Minnesota, R.F.D. 2. 

Grades 5-8, Oakdale School, wish to cor- 
respond with pupils in the same grades in New 
England, the southern states, and the foreign 
possessions of the United States. Address: 
Mrs. Virginia Wright, Route 2, Box 224, Santa 
Cruz, California. 

The fourth grade of Miss Johnnie Mae Moudy 
would like to correspond with other fourth 
grades in the United States. Address: Dan- 
ville School, Danville, Arkansas. 

The pupils of Martins Branch School would 
like to hear from girls and boys of other states, 
all grades. Address: Miss Alyce Ballou, Route 
4, Box 20, Charleston, West Virginia. 

Grades 5-8, taught by Miss Floral D. Gay, 
Auburn Center School, Route 2, Meshoppen, 
Pennsylvania, wish to correspond with other pu- 
pils. 

The seventh grade of the Morven School 
would like to exchange letters with pupils of 
the same grade in other states. Address: Miss 
Ruth Humphreys, Morven, North Carolina. 




















‘““The Farmer in the Dell” 
By Dora M. Dore 


I print the following words on the black. 
board: dell, wife, dog, cheese, farmer, child, 
cat, nurse. The “farmer” goes to the black. 
board and, while the rest of the class sing “The 
Farmer in the Dell,” marks each word with chalk x 
it is sung. This device quickly taught eight im. 
portant and useful words to my first-grade class, 
When the last word has been marked, the child who 
is farmer passes the chalk to another pupil, who ke. 
comes farmer for the next time. We stop the game 
before it has time to become monotonous. 














An Incentive for Outside Reading 
By Elizabeth Grauerholz 


| The most successful method I have found of 
y encouraging outside reading is a Book Club. 

Such a club was formed in my fourth grade, 
with appropriate rules and officers; and meetings 
were held on alternate Fridays during the English 
period. 

At the club meetings reports were given on books 
read outside of class. Care was taken not to allow 
so many details as to make the report tiresome. 
Since the purpose of the talk was to stimulate a de- 
sire to read the book, the child, instead of giving 
the whole plot of the story, merely gave an account 
of the most striking or amusing incident or char- 
acter. Sometimes, if two or more children had read 
the same book, a short scene was dramatized or a de- 
bate was held on some subject or character of par- 
ticular interest. 

As enthusiasm grew, there was not time for all 
who wished to give these reports. We then allowed 
those who preferred to do so to fill out brief written 
forms giving sufficient information to show that the 
book had been read. Gold stars opposite the pupils’ 
names on an attractive wall chart recorded the oral 
reports and red stars the written ones. 

Although its primary purpose was the promotion 
of interest in outside reading, incidentally the club 
afforded valuable training in public speaking and 
parliamentary procedure. 


~~ 


Health Charts 


By Martha Mann 
To encourage cleanly habits among the 


% 
children, I have them mark an individual 
LIN health chart every morning. I use the 
monthly outline calendar picture given in NoRMAL 
INSTRUCTOR AND Primary Pians. It takes but 4 
short time to make enough hectograph copies for all 
my pupils. I leave the calendar blank except for the 
name of the month and the days of the week. Each 
pupil colors the picture to please himself. Pupils are 
marked for clean clothes, clean teeth, nicely com 
hair, clean hands, face, nails, handkerchief, and 
(boys) neckties. One child represents the nurse and 
makes the daily inspection. If a pupil gets “! foe 
Monday, he marks it under Monday; if he gets ¥ 
on Thursday, he marks it in the Thursday column; 
and so on. 

The holders for these charts are made cof heavy 
construction paper. “MY HEALTH BOOK 1s print- 
ed on the holder in letters which the children can 
trace. They may choose a colored health picture to 
paste on the holder. The children have never lost 
interest in keeping their own charts, trying, © 
course, to get as many “1’s” as possible. 
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Here Comes 

















---to Pay the Bills 


Brought on by 


Sickness, Accident or Quarantine 








What It Means to be 
Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled 
by accident or confining sickness. 


$11.67 a Week (and up) when you are quarantined and 
your salary has stopped. 


$25 a Month (and up) for illness that does not confine 
you to the house but keeps you from work. 


20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined to an established hospital. 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled 
by injuries received in an automobile accident and $1,000 
for accidental death in an automobile disaster. 


$333 to $1000 (and up) for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. These indemnities are increased 10 
per cent for each consecutive annual renewal of the policy 
for not to exceed five years. 


Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained 
in railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 


Operation benefits in addition to other benefits 
after your policy has been maintained in force for 
one year. 





Policies paying larger benefits are also issued. 

















Sheds Worry and Fear 


“Tt is truly an umbrella that sheds the rainstorms of 
worry and fear, and there’s not a leak in it. My claims 
were promptly and courteously met. It seems to me that 
for a teacher, a T. C. U. ‘umbrella’ is as delightful as 
was the traveling cloak for the Little Lame Prince.”— 
Mary E. Rhoades, Westport, Tenn. 


An Incentive to Recovery 
“Realization that a check is coming to help pay the 
bills is an incentive to recovery.”—Jessie E. Freeman, Lin- 
coln Inn, Essex Junction, Vt. 


. a 





HEN sickness, accident or quarantine disables you, are you 
one of the teachers who can face such a situation without 
worry? Are you financially able to meet, without help, the heavy 
burden that sickness brings on top of regular living expenses? If 
not, then surely you do not want to take chances of having added 
to your physical discomfort the mental torture of going deeper and 
deeper into debt. Actual records show that one out of every five 
teachers, some time during the year, is disabled by sickness, accident 
or quarantine. In short, one-fifth of all teachers need the help and 
cheer that extra money can bring. T. C. U. has helped thousands 
of teachers over these “rough spots” in their lives by bringing to 
them in time of greatest need the welcome “check that cheers.” 
For just a few cents a day, the Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
an organization of teachers for teachers, will assure you an income 
when you are laid yp by siekness, accident, or quarantine. It will 
share your burden, help you meet your doctor, nurse and hospital 
bills, and protect your savings and vacation plans. 


Help That Comes in Time 
The check that cheers (the T. C. U. Check) is welcomed by 
thousands of teachers every year. One of these teachers, Pearl 
Campbell, of Long Beach, Cal., writes: 


“I wish to thank the T. C. U. for the check I have just received for 
$218.00. It certainly is a big help at this time. I have carried in- 
surance with T. C. U. for many years and have certainly never had 
occasion to regret it.” 


Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


You, too, can be sure of receiving “the check that cheers” by get- 
ting under the T. C. U. Umbrella (joining the T. C. U.). The first 
step is to mail the coupon shown here. Complete information will be 
sent you. Join the great army of T. C. U. protected teachers. Then when 
sickness, accident or quarantine comes your way, the T. C. U. check will 
come to help pay your bills. Fill out the coupon today and mail for 
complete information. Your inquiry places you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
823 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 823 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name 


RBG ee 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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The Teacher’s Passport 
To World Understanding 
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[Plates VI, VII, and VIII of our Rotogravure Picture Section are devoted to Travel. This month we show views of China, Japan, and Hawaii.] 


1930 TRAVEL CONTEST AWARDS 





, Maryorie Witxtams Hostetter, Teacher, Lane School, Brooklyn, New 
1} r 
TravEL ABROAD York: “Romancing Through France and Italy.” 
Ist Prize DoroTtny MIDDLE BROOK SHIPMAN, Librarian and Teacher of Library May B. Wuirrinc, Assistant, Memorial High School, Boston, Massachv. 
Methods, High School, Manistique, Michigan: “Sunlit Pinnacles. setts: “A Journey to the Orkney and Shetland Islands.” 
2nd Prize Dororny R. PAaRsONs, Teacher of French - preg te amy m Roose- Many E. Arnmeson, Teacher, Grammer School, La Mess, Colifernis: 
velt High School, Kent, Ohio: “In the Land of the Midnight Sun. “Forty-Three Days Abroad.” 
ird Prize Bernice KNowtes, Teacher in the Khayatt School for Girls, Assiut, 
Egypt: “New Lamps for Old.” TRAVEL AT HoME 
4th Prize Katuryne Van Noy, Critic Teacher, State Normal College, Dillon, (United States and Canada) 
Montana: “To the Land of the Rising Sun. Ist Prize Frora E. CLremMents, Teacher of Eighth Grade, Daniel Wertz School, 
Sth Prize Exinor Heoricx, Training Instructor, State Normal College, Dillon, Evansville, Indiana: “One Wonderful Month.” 
Montana: The Other Side of the Pacific. 2nd Prize Jutm Kocn, Teacher of History, Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, 
6th Prizes Occte Crusps, Teacher of History, Seventh and Eighth Grades, P. K. Missouri: “West Along the Santa Fe Trail.” 
Yonge School, Pensacola, Florida: “The Great Tradition. 3rd Prize EpittH BopeNnarer, Teacher of English, High School, University City, 
Henatetra H. Aven, Teacher of English, American College (High Missouri: “When Ice Floes Melt.” 
School), Tarsus, Turkey: “East to the Tigris and West to the Sea. 4th Prize Lou Myrtis Vintnc, Teacher of A-5 Grade, Alexander School, Shreve- 
“th Prizes ANNeE M. Lewts, Teacher of Latin and English Literature, Roosevelt port, Louisiana: “A Basket of Bluebonnets.” 
High School, Kent, Ohio: “In the Wake of Aeneas. Sth Prize Atice M. Kinestey, Teacher of First Grade, McQuistion School, Butler 
Hort L. Swencer, Teacher of Science, Seiler School, Harrisburg, Penn- Township, Pennsylvania: “The Circle Tour.” 
sylvania: “A Trip Through Central Europe. 6th Prizes Isapet McKinney, Teacher of English, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
Exsa A. Kocn, Teacher of French and Latin, Peabody High School, Pitts- College, Charleston, Illinois: “A Summer in St. Ignace.” 
burgh, Pennsylvania: “In the Footsteps of Magellan. Maupbe PickerInGc SHEETs, Home Room Teacher, Celia Clinton School, 
ANNA K. Petersen, Teacher of Third Grade, Shirley Street School, Tulsa, Oklahoma: “The Land of Romance and Legend.” 
Winthrop, Massachusetts: “Norway, Daughter of the Sea. 7th Prizes Epiru Dutcner, Teacher of Intermediate Grades, Bowne Hospital 
Exsa J. Fuce, Teacher, Fulton School, Columbus, Ohio: “The Cruise of School, Poughkeepsie, New York: “Through the Panama Canal and 
the Santa Marta.” California.” 
Honorable Leon E. Daniets, Teacher of German and Spanish, Stevens School, Aven Hewitt, Assistant, Helen Hewitt School for Little Children, 
Mention Hoboken, New Jersey: “A Schoolmaster Abroad.” Berkeley, California: “Eating My Cake.” 
Marion Miter, Teacher, New York Institute for the Education of the Amy H. Cooper, Primary Teacher, Foresman School, Foresman, Indiana: 
Blind, New York City: “Traveler’s Treasure-Trove.” “My Trip to Adventureland.” 
Mary KatHarine Corsetr, Master’s Assistant, Gaston School, South Kate M. Freeman, Teacher of Geography, State School for the Blind, 
Boston, Massachusetts: “A Modern Pilgrimage.” Nebraska City, Nebraska: “Encircling the West.” 
Haze M. Batt, Teacher of Fourth Grade, Elementary School, La Mesa, Atma May Roncers, Teacher of Second Grade, DeQuincy School, De- 
California: “A Mere Acquaintance.” + Quincy, Louisiana: “California or Bust.” 
_——— — 





Paradise of the Pacific 
By Kate Parker Vinson 


Glimpses of China 
By Elsa A. Koch 





Instructor in French and Latin, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh 

ONGKONG, as seen from Kowloon where we 

docked, is as pretty a harbor as can be found. 
When we took the front seat in the funicular to go 
up the mountain, we read to our surprise, “This seat 
reserved for H. E. the Governor and must be va- 
cated if he or his staff comes.” We were nervous 
until we reached the top, without a visit from His 
Excellency. It was well worth the trip—one could 
see for miles and miles. 

That night we took a boat up the Pearl River to 
Canton, where a friend of mine teaches at the Ling- 
nan University. We started out to find him—every- 
thing, everywhere, was Chinese. I located a hotel, 
asked for a telephone book, and found my number— 
but can you imagine dialing a number on a dial that 
has only Chinese characters? I think I shall suggest 
it to college authorities as a test for reckoning one’s 
L.Q.! 

Chinese students, as I saw them during my visit to 
the university, appear very eager and alert 

(Continued on page 67) 


Teacher of First Grade, Central School, Manila, 
Philippine Islands 
URELY Hawaii is the Paradise of the Pacific. 
Everybody looks fresh and young there. It seems 
to be the land of perpetual spring—never hot, never 
cold, always beautiful. 

Before breakfast on the day of our arrival at 
Honolulu, we were greeted by “Diamond Head,” the 
famous extinct volcano which rises almost directly 
from the sea. Nearing Oahu, we saw the buildings 
of the city of Honolulu nestling beside the sea and 
climbing up the mountain slopes. Soon the huge 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel and the Manoa Hotel on the 
beach at Waikiki came into view. In Honolulu 
harbor the first thing we saw was the Aloha Tower 
which speaks Hawaii's cordial welcome to every 
visitor. There were many ships in port—some that 
ply between Honolulu and “the mainland” (United 
States) and others that go to the Orient. As the 
boat came in, native boys swam out to dive for coins. 
Retrieving them, the boys called out, “All right, 
Santa Claus, come again.” 

(Continued on page 67) 


Land of the Rising Sun 


By Kathryne Van Noy 
Critic Teacher, State Normal College, Dillon, 
Montana 

CE CLEAM! Ice cleam!” called a Japanese man 
as he thrust his head into the window of a wait- 
ing train. “Hot tea!” shouted another. There, in 2 
conglomeration of English and Japanese, we pur 
chased our favorite American dish in a foreign coun- 
try. Japan has often been accused of imitation, and 
she has acquired many western ideas rapidly, but she 
has tried to utilize the best from each country 
order to keep in step with the nations of the world. 
She is still a land with a personality. For that reason, 
Japan is one of the most delightful places in the 

world to spend a summer. 

I had always wanted to go to Japan. Ever since | 
was a little child and had been told about the charm- 
ing costumes and the cherry blossoms of that beauty 
spot I had wanted to see it. I had always thought o! 
Japan as a doll-like fairyland, with dainty little peo 
ple bowing and smiling, living in fragile paper houses 
and flying kites in the spring. How little is really 
known about a country until its houses, its ci 
and its children are seen and studied at close rang 
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My ideas of Japan are more wholesome 
now. Japan is a bustling, progressive 
nation, With a gracious, friendly people 
who think and act much as we do. 

Fuji, with the sun setting behind it, 
was our evening welcome to Japan. It 
is a majestic Mountain, towering above 
che rest of the world, and seems a true 
symbol of the dignified people who rev- 
erence it. 

At the docks in Yokohama we were 
greeted by hotel boys with lighted lan- 
terns advertising their Various inns, and 
by dear little Japanese ladies, bowing 
and smiling to their friends on board 
hip. In the background a rickshaw 
was awaiting the arrival of tourists. 
We were in Japan! 

We were taken immediately to the 
sation where we boarded a train for 
Tokyo. Japan has a wonderfully effi- 
cient system of electric trains. It was 
uprising to find so much written Eng- 
lish used—the stations were all marked 
in English as well as in Japanese. From 
the car window we looked into native 
homes and saw the people eating, 
deeping, and resting. Huge electric 
signs advertising certain well-known 
American cars and other products such 
scanned milk and chewing gum made 
us realize that in the use of electricity 
the Islands are quite western. After all, 
were we really so far from home? 

Tokyo is a thriving city spread out 
over more territory than any other city 
inthe world. Its streets are wide. Along 
the avenues, even in the business sec- 
tions, trees are planted. The buildings 
wre well constructed and handsome and 
though they are not all Japanese in 
architecture I did not resent this be- 
cause the city still retains its person- 
ility. Its people, especially the women 
and children, are distinctively Japanese 
ind one does not feel that “westerniza- 
tion” will take the fineness from so 
beutiful a place. 

We were awakened on the first morn- 
ing by the click, click of the shoes 
of thousands of laborers going to their 
places of work. Even men who other- 
wise dress in western style cling to their 
geta or wooden shoes which are much 
cooler and more comfortable than leath- 
et shoes in the summer time. Most of 
the laborers wore kimonos of blue and 
white cotton material with a sash (obi) 
of bright red or black. 

The Mitsukoshi Department Store is 
the greatest advertisement of modern 
hpan. It is a beautiful building with 
a lobby in which tired shoppers may 
it and enjoy cool fountains and pools 
of goldfish. 

_ The grocery department is appealing, 
lor in it are displayed the types of food 
wed in the middle-class homes. Fruits 
of all descriptions are sold, always in at- 
tractive packages. Fish, an important 
ood, is sold in many forms, from 
woody-looking dried objects to fresh 
‘almon as we see it in our American 
markets, 
_The umbrella department requires a 
fourth of one floor. Japanese ladies al- 
“ays carry parasols, but to-day it is al- 
most impossible to purchase those with 
bamboo frames in Tokyo. Lovely silks 
Various colors are used on steel frames 
Perhaps not so picturesque as the 
tamboo kind but more durable. 
; kimono department is fascinat- 
"§ Goods for a single kimono are sold 
mone bolt. The colors used are lovely 
ond description. Shades of blue, 
vender, and orange seem to be favor- 
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ites with the women. The obis lend 
the right contrast of color. 

The Mitsukoshi Store gave me an in- 
sight into present-day Japan. The 
changed atmosphere has been accom- 
plished through sacrifice of quaint shops, 
but the loss is balanced by lower prices 
and greater comfort for thousands who 
live in Tokyo. 

One of the most interesting places in 
Tokyo is the Imperial University, 
where we attended a lecture in English 
by Dr. Nitobe, a great thinker of Japan. 
While we were listening to him, classes 
were passing and students made the 
gayest noises as they pattered to other 
rooms and buildings in their wooden 
shoes, singing lustily some familiar 
Japanese air—not unlike our own uni- 
versity students. English-speaking Jap- 
anese students acted as our guides. 
They were all eager to finish school, and 
to do something worth while in the 
business world. 

We took a trip to a tenement block 
built by Kagawa, the great social re- 
former of Japan. This tenement housed 
seven hundred people, enabling a great 
many families to live in cleanliness for 
a small sum of money each month, A 
court for the children, excellent sanita- 
tion, and a near-by clinic are noteworthy 
features. These evidences of social re- 
form are proof of the real interest that 
is being taken by the Japanese in better- 
ing the living conditions of their less 
fortunate citizens. 

From Tokyo we went to Nikko. The 
Japanese say, “Until you have seen 
Nikko, do not say splendid.” It is a 
delightful place, a religious center to 
which thousands of people travel every 
year. We stayed in a native inn. To 
sleep on the tatomi (the matting used 
on Japanese floors), to eat at little ta- 
bles eight inches high, to wear Japanese 
kimonos furnished by the inn, and to 
look out upon the loveliest garden in 
the world was our experience at Nikko. 
The grandeur of the avenues of crypto- 
meria trees, and the splendor of the 
temples and mausoleums enshrined in 
these groves, enraptured me. Nikko is 
indeed splendid! 

Nagoya is an industrial city with a 
population of nearly a million. At the 
station we met a group of children 
ranging in age from eight to twelve 
years. Children in the public schools 
are taken on excursions during the sum- 
mer to points all over Japan so as to fa- 
miliarize them with their own country. 
These tours are organized by the gov- 
ernment and are not at all expensive. 
Each party is led by a schoolmaster and 
military order is maintained. The group 
we saw looked solemn rather than joy- 
ful, but [ thought them very fortunate 
to see so much of their own country. 
Could this plan of education not be 
adopted to advantage in America? 

The largest pottery factory in Japan 
is located in Nagoya. Articles made 
there are shipped in quantity to five- 
and-ten-cent stores in the United 
States. The skilled workmanship of the 
Japanese is shown best in their cloisonné 
ware which also is produced in Nagoya. 
Who wouldn’t enjoy making a thing of 
beauty when as here the craftsman 
works in a miniature garden having a 
shady walk, a moss-covered floor, a wee 
bridge, and an artistic dwarf plant? 

Kyoto is a picturesque shopping town 
with the quaintest shops and _ the 
most irresistible prints and lacquer. 
While shopping, one is served tea or 
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STUDY— 


and PLAY Next Summer 
in the PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
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OURSES to fit every need. 
Distinguished faculties. Rare 
educational advantages...and, in 
addition, unusual recreational 
facilities. Some of America’s finest 
scenery. Mountains, forests, 
lakes, rivers, beaches, National 
Parks, near by. 


Select your 


Summer School 


from these Pacific Northwest 
Institutions 


State University of Montana, Missoula 
University of Oregon, Portland and Eugene 
University of Washington, Seattle 
University of Idaho, Moscow 
Washington State College, Pullman 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Washington State Normal, Bellingham 
State Normal School, Ellensburg, Wash. 
Washington Normal College, Cheney 
Oregon Normal School, Monmouth 
Eastern Oregon Normal, La Grande 
Montana State Normal College, Dillon 
Eastern Montana Normal, Billings 


Southern Oregon Normal, Ashland 1931 N. E. A. 
CONVENTION 


AT LOS ANGELES 


For illustrated booklets and 
complete information, 
please mail the coupon. Yellowstone Park, Rainier Park, 
Mount Baker Forest and Alaska may be 
included in your summer excursion tick- 
et. Low summer rates. May we sub- 
mit itinerary and costs from your city? 








FOR WESTERN TRAVEL—THE NEW NORTH COAST LIMITED 


. @eeae Mail to E. E. NELSON, 325 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. O88 
~ 

: Deer Mr. Nelson: 

. 

* [] Please send me more information about summer 
Py 

& school sessions at........ 

. (Indicate school or schools) 

. 

H | | would like to include eS in my itinerary. 
e 

a Naeme.. 

a Address ...Phone 
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Now You Can Get the Best 
BLACKBOARD WALL CARDS 


for any system of handwriting ! 


HESE blackboard wall cards are made by the largest distributors of pen- 
manship supplies in the country and over 200,000 sets are in daily use in 
schools from Maine to California. 


This very wide distribution allows a much lower price than any other manufac- 
turer can quote. A single set 
sent postpaid costs only 50c, 
while the wholesale price is 
but 30c per set. 


Each set consists of 15 cards, 
8% x 17 inches, and contains 
the entire alphabet of capitals 
and small letters, as well as 
figures and symbols. The cards 
are beautifully printed on 
strong cardboard and_ will 
never fade or wear out. 


The popularity of blackboard 
wall cards as originated by The 
A. N. Palmer Company has led 
to a demand for them with the 
varying letter styles of differ- 
ent handwriting systems. II- 
lustrated are three sample 
cards showing the styles of 
“P” and “R” available. These 
and the styles of other varying 
letter forms have been selected 
after exhaustive research into 
the styles employed in differ- 
ent systems, and the teacher 
ordering these cards has only 
to specify the method used in order to procure the correct forms for every letter. 


One set postpaid ae Wholesale price ...80¢ 
PLEASE USE THIS COUPON 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Palmer Bidg., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Terminal Sales Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


(Address office nearest you) 





Please send me sets of blackboard wall cards. We use the 
auenessien system of penmanship. 
Check enclosed Send Bill 

Name 

Street City State 














Shall we 
DENY their 


learning hands 
the pens that 
will HELP? 


There are enough obstacles to the 
speedy achievement of good hand- 
writing. And there's only a cut-to- 
the-bone period daily—or even 
weekly—for practice. Shall we per- 
mit other obstacles to interfere? 






Pen No. 556 


We gladly supply 
free samples. Send 
name, position 


Every parent, school board or and address to 


teacher wl ; Esterbrook Pen 
me Sow Oe Ca, Sane Co., 68 Cooper St., 
pen-points in the hands of the chil- Camden, N.J. 


dren, is retarding good penman- 
ship unnecessarily. It is so easy to 
get smooth, uniform Esterbrooks— 
anywhere! And they're such a help 
to good writing! 


Shall we deny them to our children? 


Always in the bright RED box— 
every pen individually inspected 
and passed, 
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maybe sweetened water with rice cakes, 
and one walks out of the shop with 
half a dozen wood blocks, three old 
prints, or some lacquer ware. The town 
has a mellowness which is perhaps due 
to its being the old-time capital of 
Japan. 

After the day in Kyoto, shopping and 
sightseeing, we were taken to Nara to 
enjoy the peace and exquisite freshness 
of its sacred park. Every nook in this 
vicinity is filled with legends, myths, 
and history, for Nara is the cradle of 
the arts, crafts, and early recorded his- 
tory of Japan. In this “Fontainebleau 
of Japan,” seven hundred tame deer 
roam among the tall trees. At the end 
of a long avenue of stone lanterns 
stands a small shrine where a Shinto 
dance may be seen every day. 

Beppu is a hot spring center, and the 
Japanese call it “Hell”! We were met 
by the mayosans, or hotel maids, and 
were escorted up the street under wide 
umbrellas. These little maids were de- 
lighted with the light hair of certain 
members of the party, and were so 
pleased to see Americans that they rose 
the next morning in time to go with 
us to a train that left at three-thirty! 

Kobe is a cosmopolitan city. It lacks 
Japanese distinctiveness until one rides 
up Mayosan Peak, just behind Kobe, in 
an electric car and steps into a dear 
little Japanese yadoya or inn over- 
looking the harbor. On this peak there 
is a temple dedicated to the mother 
of Buddha and also a pleasure resort 
with a playground for children and a 
moving picture theater. The theater 
uses American films and an interpreter 
translates the lines. It was at a cinema 
that I first heard a Japanese crowd 
laugh. They enjoy comedy just as we 
do even though ordinarily they wear a 
sober face. 

The typical Japanese expression im- 
pressed me because of its combination 
of sadness with composure and resigna- 
tion. These people are not really un- 
happy, but they are taught from early 
childhood not to let their feelings show 
in their faces. No one seemed old in 
Japan except a few beggars, and no 
child looked particularly young. Their 
acceptance of Karma has made them an 
unemotional, quiet race. 

The children in Japan are well 
trained. They do not cry even when 
they are uncomfortable and must feel 
cross. The older children carry their 
younger brothers and sisters around on 
their backs. One of the fondest mem- 
ories I have is of a little two-year-old 
girl with a doll strapped carefully to 
her back. People in different parts of 
the world are not so different after all, 
not when children love dolls as they do 
both in America and in Japan. 

The farewells at Yokohama will long 
remain vivid. Paper streamers were 
held by people on shore as long as pos- 
sible. As we moved slowly away from 
the dock some streamers broke quickly, 
some twisted and were dropped, and 
some were found on the boat three days 
later. J think that my memories of 
Japan are like the last. They will re- 
main with me always. But my roman- 
tic fondness for the “doll-like Japanese” 
has changed to a sincere respect for 
their culture, their progressiveness, and 
their friendliness. 

EpitortaL Note: The preceding text con- 
sists of excerpts from a manuscript en- 
titled “To the Land of the Rising Sun,” 


which was awarded 4th Prize in the “Trav- 
el Abroad” Group of our 1930 Contest. 
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Mukden to Hankow 
By Elinor Hedrick 


Training Instructor, State Normal Col 
Dillon, Montana 


Ag eeen was the city where the 
Manchus made their preparations 
to rule China. So as to become famil. 
iar with court etiquette they even built 
a replica of the “Forbidden City” of 
Peking. In Mukden I ate my firy 
Chinese dinner. There were thirty-two 
courses in the meal. In spite of my 
awkward handling of the chopsticks | 
felt stuffed long before the last cours 
was served. I can recommend Heaven 
Duck, a roast duck served with moon 
cakes and dipped in soy sauce. Lotys 
seeds were palatable and tasted some. 
what like raw peanuts. Baked white. 
fish served with a red sauce was delj- 
cious. I did not care for sharks’ fins 
and ancient eggs. The eggs were not 
so bad as one would expect, but then 
the ones we ate were only about fifteen 
years old. 

The Peking streets where I went 
shopping were just wide enough for my 
rickshaw to get through. Some of the 
streets were lined on both sides with 
shops open in front. If they were 
food shops, as many were, the food was 
cooked out next to the street, the living 
quarters of the shopkeeper being in the 
rear. The family life went on before 
our eyes. Women sat on the street and 
patched blue garments. Beggars were 
everywhere. They ran after us calling, 
“No mamma, no papa, no uncle, no 
aunt, no brother, no sister, belly hun- 
gry —that is, if they had learned a 
little English; if they had not, they 
would hang onto the side of the rick- 
shaw and say, “Cumsha, cumsha!” 
Some of them were filthy and clothed 
literally in rags, others looked very well 
fed. Several Chinese told us not to give 
them anything as they were professional 
beggars and ought not to be encour- 
aged. However, it was hard to pass 
them by and I suppose I have done my 
share to encourage begging in China. 

The Imperial Museum in the “For- 
bidden City” would be worth a month's 
stay in Peking. It contains examples of 
porcelain from the beginning of the art. 
There are bronzes dating back to 3000 
B.c. Rare old prints, paintings, and ob- 
jects of art that parallel the history of 
the nation in the world are being guard- 
ed in this museum. 

On a trip out of Peking to the West- 
ern Hills we saw the Summer Palace 
with its Lotus Lake and Marble Boat, 
built by the last Empress Dowager with 
money which was supposed to build a 
warship. The warship would have been 
obsolete now, but the palace is still 
beautiful. Near by is the Jade Foun- 
tain—a large pool where the water bub- 
bles out of the green sand on the bot- 
tom. The water is pure. Here for the 
only time in China we drank water that 
had not “been boiled. At the entrance 
to the garden surrounding the fountain 
is a concern where soda water is bot- 
tled. Western ideas are beginning © 
penetrate! : 

From Peking we went to Shanghai, 3 
port city, gay and full of intriguing 
shops. : 

Soochow is an old city, an ancient 
seat of learning. It is known 4 ¢ 
Venice of China because of its many 
canals, These waterways serve many 
purposes. At one place on the bank 
saw a woman washing clothes, another 
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yashing rice, a third cleaning vegeta- 
ies. Not far off a man was bathing, 
ind a woman came down to draw water 
for drinking. The place would be at- 
wactive by moonlight with its many 
yched bridges if one could just get 
away from the smells. 

At Nanking we were entertained at 
wa by Minister of Education Chiang 
veng-ling- He told us of a new cur- 
sculum for the schools of China pat- 
wened after the most modern educa- 
ional systems. A recent law makes 
ghool attendance compulsory. But it 
gill be many a year before the law can 
be generally enforced. Dr. Chiang said 
there were some forty million children 
of school age in China and that only 
bout 350,000 of these were in school 
wt the present time; that even were it 
sible to get all children into schools 
it would be impossible to find teachers 
for them. 

from Nanking we went 600 miles up 
te Yangtse River to Hankow. The 
country on both sides of the river was 
very green—we had arrived just at the 
ed of the rainy season. Water buffalo 
yere patiently plodding around in a 
circle under matting roofs turning the 
vheels that raise water from the river 
for irrigating. Little boats all up and 
down the river dipped their nets for 
fh. It was a peaceful-looking scene. 
However, gunboats of France, Japan, 
Great Britain, and the United States 
vere anchored at every important point 
ong the river to protect the interests 
of those countries. We were allowed off 
the boat at Hankow, but the members 
of our party were required to stay to- 
gther. The two cities across the river, 
Wuchang and Hanyang, were under 
the control of the communists and 
Hankow was threatened. 

The last night of the return trip 
down the river a bright star shone in a 
pith across the water just as I had often 
ven the moon. ‘To me it symbolized 
hope for a new China. 


Eptorntan Note: The preceding text is 
mexeerpt from a manuscript entitled “The 
(ther Side of the Pacific,” which was 
warded 5th Prize in the “Travel Abroad” 
(roup of our 1930 Contest. 


—— 


Paradise of the Pacific 
(Continued from page 64) 


As we were about to land, many peo- 
ple laden with flower wreaths called leis 
pronounced Jays) came aboard and 
put these garlands around the necks of 
theit friends. Going ashore, we had a 
nagnificent drive to the most scenic 
races on the island. We rode through 
the city, past what was long the royal 
jilace, and up a mountain to the 
Punch Bowl”—a lookout on top of a 
teular ridge inside which is the deep 
utural bowl that gives the place: its 
ume. The city of Honolulu lay far 
telow, the taller ranges behind, the viv- 
gorgeous blue of the endless ocean on 
three sides, It is said that neither the 
Riviera nor the heights above the Bay 
Naples can furnish a more wonderful 
View, 

} Next we went to the Pali—a beauti- 
i drive that came to an awe-inspiring 
“imax, The Pali is a gap between two 
Mtpendicular ranges. Far below is the 
valley, with the sea beyond. The wind 
“i $0 strong there in the gap that we 
» have been blown over the preci- 
*t without the protection of a thick 
“one wall. Once when there was a re- 
volt, King Kamehameha and his faith- 
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Health Program for School Year 





In the Completely Revised HEALTH HABITS 




















STEPS IN THE Regd bye) OF SAFE MILK 
ON THE FARM 


rate milk 


1. estthy cows. 2. Clean barn, with se 
house, e . Sterilized 


Healthy Clean Milker. 
utensils, 5. Quick cooling. 
Sample ie of models for sandtable work included in 
Health , emphasizing the important steps in the 
production of safe milk. These sheets may be ordered in 
quantity separately. 


HEALTH HABITS OFFERS YOU 


A glance into the pages of Health Habits reveals: 
For first and second grade -children “What the Clocks 


Think’’— a charming lesson emphasizing correct bedtimes. 


For the third, fourth or fifth grade children “The Teeth 
that Jack Built’ — a dramatized lesson for those who 


wish to have good teeth. 


“A Weight Ladder” keeps the primary children inter- 
ested in attaining the proper weight, while a gay ribbon 
graph marks the gains for third, fourth and fifth grade pupils. 


A section of suggestions for assembly programs is in- 
The demonstrations and 
dramatizations suggested are the type which grow out 


cluded in “Health Habits.” 


of classroom exercises. 


Clip coupon and order your copy today. Single copies of 
“Health Habits,” 88 pages, size 9x12 inches, $1.00 post- 
paid. This includes 13 pieces of supplementary material free. 


Health Program 
a for the entire 
school year are found in 
this classified selection of 
health teaching aids. Miss 
Bertha M. Parker, teacher 
of science, School of Ed- 
ucation, University of 
Chicago, edited Health 
Habits, arranging it so that 
the complete series can be 
used as a basis for a Full 
years health program or 
parts of it may be used to 
supplement your present 
program. Each copy of 
Health Habits is accom- 
panied by valuable sepa- 
rate supplementary material. 


and send to: 


221 N. La Salle Street 


I teach Grade .. 
O 1930” — FREE. 


Name... 
Position 
Address 
+ 

















STEPS IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF SAFE MILK 
IN THE CIry 
1, Sanitary milk plant. 2. Proper pasteurization. 
3 and 4, Regular delivery. 


These pictures show the steps in the distribution of clean 

sate milk. They may be used in the development of an 

interesting sandtable project. These sheets may be ordered 
in quantity separately. 


NEW BULLETIN FOR TEACHERS 


Twice during the school year, the Nationa! Dairy Council will send free to teachers requesting it 
@ bulletin announcing the new health education material particularly suitable to specilic grades 
If you ere interested in receiving these semi-annual announcements fill out the coupon below 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Chicago, Illinois 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
Dept. N.1., 221 No. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
| am interested in teaching aids for health programs. Please send me 
soseesnsseareeen. Copies Of “Health Habits” for which | enclose.................... 
(Per copy, $1.00 postpaid.) 

Please send me free Teacher's Bulletin 


Please send new complete catelog “Health Education Material — 


State 





ful subjects drove the rebels up to the| ble for width—as a sandy strand ic | 


Pali and forced them over the cliff to 
their death. 

Our lunch, which began with papaya 
(a fruit) and ended with fresh pine- 
apple, was served at Waikiki Beach. 
We watched the surf-riders, the bath- 
ing beauties in their beach pajamas, 
men sprawled on the sand taking sun 
baths, and people lolling under gay um- 
brellas, Just beyond the sand were the 
hotels with their beautiful grounds. 
The Royal Hawaiian Hotel is a huge 
rose-colored stucco building of Spanish 
type, decorated with blue urns contain- 
ing ferns and palms. 

Walls were covered with night- 
blooming cereus, the blossom of which 
is so beautiful and so fragrant that peo- 
ple will sit up all night to see it open. 
It is impossible to describe the green- 
ness of the grass, the many varieties of 
palms, coleus, begonias, vines (includ- 
ing the “cup-of-gold,” bougainvillea 
and Japanese honeysuckle), ferns, 
spruce, coco palms and flame trees. It 
is surely earth’s loveliest spot. 

The beach at Waikiki is not nota- 





cannot be compared with some of the 
Florida or California beaches. But 
the towering mountains in close prox- 


| imity, the bright flowers and plants lit- 


erally at its edge, and the rich deep 
ever-changing colors of the ocean make 
it, to me, more beautiful than other 
beaches. 

After a drive through the residential 
section we were taken to the pineapple 
fields. We stopped at a noted cannery 
and drank chilled pineapple juice, which 
was delicious. All soil that can be irri- 
gated is used for sugar cane. Pineapples 
can be grown on unirrigated land but 
at least eighteen months are required to 
produce a crop. 
to the boat; brought leis of pink carna- 
tions for us and sent us off in grand 
style. The band gave us a serenade, 
and as the boat left the dock we 
observed the time-honored custom of 
throwing leis on the water to insure our 


| return. 


EpitoriaL Note: The preceding text is 
an excerpt from a manuscript entitled “A 
Trip from New York to Manila,” which 


was entered in the “Travel Abroad” Group 


of our 1930 Contest. 


Friends took us back | 


Glimpses of China 
(Continued from page 64) 


The afternoon we spent in Canton 
proper, wandering up Jade Street, down 
Silver Street, along Ivory Street, each 
named for the particular ware that it 
offers the shopper. The streets in this 
section are very narrow, so that when 
it rains the water stands a foot deep. 
Everywhere in and before the shops 
were men and boys working at their 
trades—some doing elaborate ivory 
carving, others fashioning combs, and 
still others making shoes, 

A large portion of the Cantonese 
population live on the river in sampans. 
These are boats of all sizes, with painted 
eyes near the bow. The eyes will, the 
Chinese believe, enable the boats to see 
where they are going. It is said that 
some of the river folk are born, reared, 
and die without setting foot on ground. 

China, Shanghai, and Peking in par- 
ticular, afforded us the loveliest sensa- 





tion, that of feeling rich. Inasmuch as 
| China has a silver monetary standard, 
(Continued on page 70) 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 
for the SCHOOLROOM | 


| 


| 


On Approval—Direct to User 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


Exceptionally well adapted for the schoo] library. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and fin- 
ishes, Sold direct from factory only, which insures 
you a@ permanent source of supply for additional 
ections in the future, and alsosaves you the middle- 
man's profit. Price of three sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors, 
as illustrated above, in plain golden oak, $14.75; in 
imitation mahogany or walnut, $17.00, Other styles, 
grades and finishes at correspondingly low prices 
Shipped on approval direct from factory at a | 
big saving to you. Write for catalog No. 24. 
The Cc. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y 
f turera of Sect ral Mooken ’ 
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The 


MOTION PICTURE 
IN 


SCHOOL ROOMS 
2 | 





Educators in ever increasing numbers are find- 
inw the motion picture indispensable to schwol 
work. It is the one medium that conveys a sub- 
ject in complete actuality and in a manner read- 
ily understood by every student. The motion 
picture, because it interests and entertains as it 





educates, greatly increases the effectiveness of 
each teacher's efforts. 
° . + 
The Acme Portable Projector is ideally adap- 
ted to school work Light in weight, stronger 


by comparison than any other portable projector, 
it is ready to function by plugging into nearest 
electric socket. The projection is always clear 
and smooth flowing. The exclusive Gold Glass 
Shutter enables the film to be stopped at any 
point for detailed inspection and discussion with- 
out any danger of fire. 


. e 

A demonstration of the Acme Portable Pro- 
jector with a typical educational film will reveal 
ita unlimited possibilities as an aid school 
work, 


Send for free booklet Number H-/ 
ACME DIVISION. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORP. 
90 Gold Street New York City 


ON 
A 


to 





EY FOR YQlj 


T HOME 


YOU can earn good money in spare time at 


home making display cards. No selling or 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 
plete outfit and supply you with work, 
Write today for ‘ree booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
265 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Ont, 
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Teaching Thrift 
in the Primary Grades 
(Continued from page 14) 


Keep scraps of paper picked up off 
the floor. 

Do 
room. 


not waste water in the wash- 

Do not waste paper towels, 

Put orange peel and apple cores in the 
container, 

Keep desks neat. 

Use clay carefully. 

Keep paste jars well covered. 

Do not take more paper than you 
need, 

Use all of one pencil before asking 
for another. 

Play ball away from the windows. 


Committees which are appointed to 
look after the orderliness of the room go 
about making their inspections just be- 
fore closing time each day. 

The school bank— 


The best way for children to form | 


the habit of saving is to deposit money 
regularly in the school bank. It is not, 
however, an easy thing to present to 
little children a motive that will appeal 
to them. Since they live in the pres- 
ent, they do not feel an urgent need for 
providing for future 
Children need to see some reason for 
saving and to have an appreciation of 
the ultimate use of the money which 
they will accumulate. The teacher may 
allow the tell about the 


c hildren to 


things which they need or would like | 
to have, and she may lead them to see | 


that by saving pennies, nickels, and 
dimes they may have sufticient money to 
buy some of these things. Those who 
earn their money and bank it should be 
given an opportunity to tell how they 
earned it. Perhaps a chart can be com- 
posed similar to the following: 


We bank our money every Tuesday. 

John earned ten cents by shoveling 
snow. 

Jean did not spend her nickel for 
candy. - She banked it. 

Charles earned his money. He did er- 
rands after school. 

He is saving his money to go to the 
country next summer. 


The above is a description of a pro- 
cedure that is fast becoming a part of 
the regular school program. The diffi- 
culty in getting little children interest- 


ed in actually banking their money may 
; 7 i 
be overcome by carrying on in the | 


schoolroom a bank project wherein they 
engage in play activities concerned with 
banking. The approach may be made 
through having a child tell about money 
he has earned or about going to a bank 
with his parents. This leads to a con- 
versation about banks, out of which 
may come the following contributions 
by the children: 


People put money in banks. 

Some people put it there to save it. 

The bank is a safe place to keep 
money. 


The children may visit the bank 
with the teacher or as a committee ap- 
pointed to go with their parents. After 
the visit, such topics as these are dis- 
cussed: 


Arrangement of the inside of the 
bank. 

Where the various employees work. 

How people deposit their money. 

How people draw out their money. 


contingencies. 


The children next make and color 
| large illustrations of what they have 
| seen in the bank. Then they plan the 
| construction of the bank in the school- 
room, deciding to have a barred win- 
| dow, a desk with drawers, a stool, and 
some paper money. The bank is made 
|of blocks and boxes, and when com- 
pleted affords much enjoyment. The 
class engages in such activities as de- 
positing money in the bank, opening ac- 
counts, and cashing checks. Of course, 
the children take turns at being cashier, 
teller, and depositors. 

Children who have engaged in such a 
project should suggest some definite 
ways of saving, and carry out some of 
the suggestions long enough for them 
to become habits. Some of the ways of 
saving which children have suggested 
are: 


Do not buy so much candy. 

Do not lose money. 

Save part of all the money received 
as gifts. 

Save part of al! the money earned. 
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EpiroriaL Note: St. Valentine’s Day in 
the primary grades will be discussed by 
Miss Storm in our February issue. 
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Price Tag Game 
By Isabel McNally 


ROM pieces of oak or cardboard 
make price tags, using numbers up- 
,on which you wish to drill in addition. 
| Give each child two price tags held to- 
| gether by a rubber band. At a given 
signal, each child takes one of his cards 
and places it above or below the other so 
as to make a number combination on his 
desk. 

He then writes the combination, with 
the answer, on his paper, and puts the 
cards back together. At the next signal 
he passes the price tags to the pupil be- 
hind him. The child in the last. seat 


brings his cards to the one in the front | 


seat. 

Continue to change the cards until 
each child in the row has written all the 
number combinations of that row. This 

| game may be used as a relay race be- 
tween all the rows. At the end of the 
game the papers are collected and 
checked by the teacher. 
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The GOLDEN BOOK g 
FAVORITE SONCS 


“The Best All-round Song Boo,’ 











aa 
OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 20 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is « 
| complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing, It 
| contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tune: 
suitable for marches and drills, so_ that 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a yood quality of paper, and 
attractively bound in covers made from “rope 
stock” which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, li 
cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on orders 
for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
one time, ship to one address, $15.00 4 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 
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Abide With Me Largo 

Alouette Last Rose of Summer 
America Laugh Provoker, A 
America the Beautiful Lead, Kindly Light 
Annie Laurie Lightly Row 


Little Bo-Peep 
Little Man, A 
Loch Lomond 
Long Trail, The 
Loreley, Th 
Love's Old 


Anvil Chorus 
Auld Lang Syne 

Baa! Black Sheep 
» Hymn of the Re- 


publie 1e 
Blue Eells of Scotland Sweet Song 





Broom, The (Round) Luther's Cradle Hymn 
tull Dog, The MacDonald's Fam. 
Carry Me Back to Old March of Men of Harle 
Virginny Marseillaise Hymn F 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Merrily, Merrily (Round 
Cradle Song—Brahms Michigan, My Michigan 
Darling Nelly Gray Mummy Song, at 
Deck the Hall My Bonnie bee 
Dixie Thine Eyes My Faith Looks Up & 
Drink to Me Only With My Old Kentucky Home 
Farmer, The Nearer, My God, to 7 
Farmyard, The O Little Town of Be 
First Noel, The lehem . 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton O Me! O My! (A Toss 
Gaily the Troubadour Old Black Joe 
Go Down, Moses Old Folks at_ Home he 
God Be With You Till Old Oaken Buck t, “Gol 
We Meet Again Onward, Christian 
God Bless Our Native diers 
| Land Perfect Dey 
Good Night (Round) Reuben and Rachel 
Good Night, Ladies Robin Adair 
Graduation Song Robin Redbreast 


Cradle of 
Burniné 


Rocked in the 


Gymnastic Relief, A 
the Deep 


Itail to the Chief 


Hark! The Herald Angels Scotland's 
Sing fara’s Halls (Round) 
Harp That Once Thro’ Silent Night 
Holy, Holy, Holy Beaten Levi 
llome, Sweet_ Home Solomon L The 
How. Can I Leave Thee Spanish ¢ avalier, The |T 


Bannet 


Star Spangl 
Sweet and Low PP 
Swing Low, Sweet oer 
There’s Music in the * 
Three Fishermen, The 
Vacant Chair, The P 


llow D’'Ye Do 
Ilinoi 
Indian Tllaby 
In the Gloaming 
| It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 


| Jesus, Lover of My Soul We * he ee ™ 
Jingle Kells Orient. Ai sheet 

| Jolly Old St. Nicholas When the Bustle 

| Joy to the World Homeward FIY 1 wea 

| Juanita When go 

| Kathleen Mayourneet Young, Maggie. | ss 

| Tonge © "Meme Fires While Shepherss Wat 

Burning _ Their OKs eit is 

| Keller's American Hymn Work, fer the Nis 

Killarney Coming 





—and 102 other songs just as good 


Send today for as many copies of a 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs * 1), 
need for your school. You will fin be 

biggest value ever offered in a sone 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANT, 
*\ DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Sleep for School Children | than adhering strictly to a regular bed- 


(Continued from page 58) 


children. Since authorities differ in re- 
gard to sleep requirements, a reasonable 
standard, neither the highest nor the 
lowest advocated, was used. 

The children eagerly scanned the 
chart to find their own requirement 
and were interested in comparing the 

ter needs of babies and preschool 
children with their own needs and with 
those of adults. Strange to say, they 
st once accepted the requirements as 
guthoritative and never thereafter 
questioned them. 

At what time do we need to go to 
bed in order to get this amount of 
deep was the next logical question, and 
the children were invited to work it out 
for themselves. After some discussion 
it was agreed that for school children 
the time when school begins in ‘the 
morning is the point from which the 
reckoning must start. It was also de- 
cided that the bedtime must be at such 
an hour the night before as to allow 
the full quota of sleep, and time to do 
all the necessary morning tasks, to eat 
a good breakfast, and to get to school 
well ahead of the opening hour. A 
clockface with movable hands was then 
produced, and the children figured 
backward from the opening hour of 
school, as follows, moving the clock 
hand back as each time allowance was 
decided upon. 

With school opening at 8:30, it was 
agreed that they should plan to get 
there by 8:20, and that for most chil- 
dren this would necessitate leaving 
home by 8:10. Since time after break- 
fast is required for brushing teeth, 
washing hands, and other last tasks, 
breakfast, it was decided, should be over 
by 7:45. Allowing half an hour for 
breakfast would mean sitting down at 
the table at about 7:15, while dressing, 
washing, and so on, would push the 
rising time back to about 6:30. Tak- 
ing this hour, then, as a starting point, 
the class counted back ten hours—the 
amount of sleep which the chart gave 
for their age group—and arrived at 
8:30 as the proper bedtime. 

Again there was no question on the 
part of the children as to the acceptance 
of this hour. They had worked it out 
for themselves step by step from data 
of whose validity they had been con- 
vinced. They were ready, therefore, to 
accept the hour as their legitimate bed- 
time, and they agreed to start that very 
night trying to put it into practice. 

In order to furnish a tangible incen- 
tive for keeping to this decision, a sleep 
record was prepared on which the chil- 
dren could check daily their success. 
It carried at the top the question, 
“Were you in bed last night at 8:30?” 
(the hour being represented by a clock- 
face with its hands set at 8:30). 


Underneath was a list of the children’s | 


tames with squares in which a star 
could be placed each morning that the 
question on the chart could honestly be 
answered in the affirmative. 

Of course the record was not 100 per 
ent perfect thereafter for all the 
soup. Nevertheless, the degree of 
‘uccess was remarkable when the diffi- 
culty of the thing the children were 
*ked to do is borne in mind. Most of 
the children had the will power to put 
themselves to bed night after night at 
the hour agreed on, in spite of all ob- 
tacles, Few things are harder to do 





time. It is far easier to put through 
such a project if there is concerted 
action throughout the whole school 
rather than in a single room, and it is 
only fair to the children that school 
and home conditions be so adjusted as 
to favor rather than hinder the forma- 
tion of desirable sleep habits. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Restless Sleepers Get Restful Sleep,” 
Hygeia, September, 1930. 

Reynold, Nora: Rest and Sleep (New 
York: National Tuberculosis Associa- 
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Sleep (New York: Metropolitan Life In- 
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A health bulletin for teachers. 


EDITORIAL Note: Miss Roberts’ next 
article will deal with healthful breakfasts. 
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Life in the Far North 
(Continued from page 50) 


we will borrow one for you. It will be 
very cold out on the frozen Arctic 
Ocean. The north wind seems to go 
right through everything, and a fur 
parka is just the thing to keep you 
warm. We will ask Kikseuk for hers, 


while she is busy drawing. You must | 


put it on over your head, because it 
opens at the top. The snow would 
sift into the parka if it were open down 
the front. I will wrap a scarf around 
your head, too, because your face is 
not used to such a cold wind. Here 
are Wunga’s big fur mittens. Put 
them on. 
and are very warm. Now we are ready 
—but no! It would never do for you 
to go out in those shoes. We must 
borrow some long fur mukluks. There 
is a pair at the house; we will stop and 
let you put them on. They are high- 
top boots made of fur, with a draw 
string around the top to pull up tight 
so that the snow will not get inside. 
There are also ties of white sealskin at 
the ankles to keep the mukluks from 
slipping. 

Now we are off! Hear the frozen 
snow crunch beneath our feet! How 
the north wind nips our cheeks and 
almost takes our breath! 

Philip is out on the ice about half a 
mile. He is smiling all over his round 
rosy face as we come near. He is not a 
bit afraid of being seen by the teacher. 
What a pile of fish! Tomcod, bull- 
heads, and a few smelts. He is a fine 
fisherman, as all Eskimo boys are. He, 
too, is dressed in parkas, not just one, 
but two or three. He looks like a 
bundle of fur, with his great fur mit- 
tens and big furry mukluks. 

He has cut a small round hole in 
the ice about as large as a washbasin. 
Every few minutes he scoops out all the 
slush ice with a queer-looking sieve at- 
tached to a handle. The rim of the 
sieve is of bone, and it is strung across 
both ways with flexible whalebone. If 
he did not use this, the little hole would 
soon freeze over. In his hand he holds 
a short stick, a piece of driftwood; and 
to it is tied a strong cord. He keeps 
jerking it up and down. Now we find 
that he has another stick, and with the 
two of them he winds up the string. 
Before we realize what it is all about, 
he brings up another fish, and with his 
stick knocks it off on the pile of fish 


They are made of dog fur| 





How to Help 
Your School Win One 


$1425 in cash... to be given 
in children’s flower contest 


te is the advance announcement of a 
most unusual event—the National Flower 
| Appreciation Contest, to be held between 
February 14 and April 15, under auspices 
| of the Society of American Florists. 





Strictly educational in nature, this 
contest will be limited to school children. 
Its purpose is to develop in the youth of 
our nation a true love of flowers. Dr. Willis 
A. Sutton, President, National Education 
Association, and other educators endorse 
this inspirational, non-commercial event. 


Prizes for Students and Schools 


The National Flower Appreciation Con- 
test is built around an interesting puzzle- 
and-paint booklet, which will make ideal 
classroom ‘‘busy work.’’ Twenty-five 
flowers are shown in full color, with useful 
data on each. 1603 cash prizes totaling 
$8,000, will go to the winning students. 


And in addition, the schools attended 
by the 53 major prize-winners will each 
receive a special cash award of $25 to $100 
for their school funds. Thus your co-oper- 
ation benefits not only the child, but also 
the school. Here are the awards: 


To School of Grand Prize Winner... . $100.00 


To School of Second Prize Winner... 50.00 
To School of Third Prize Winner.... 25.00 
To School of First Prize Winner, each 

state, Dist. Columbia and Canada. 25.00 


Get in touch with your local florist dis- 
playing this emblem of the Society of 
American Florists, or send 
coupon below, for complete 
details about school partic- 
ipation. You can obtain all 
the facts without obliga- 
tion. Do it today. 





Society of American Florists, 
National Flower Appreciation Contest \ 
136 E. Market St., Indianapolis. 

of the special School Fund Awards. 

{| | Ihave aclassof...... 





{ _] Please send particulars of your forthcoming contest, and tell me how my school can w 
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KATHLEEN NORRIS 


famed author of 
“Mother,” “Satur- 
day's Child,” etce., 
| sponsors this great 


flower event for 
children. 


MRS. W, L. KARCHER 


President, Garden 
Club of Illinois, 
another supporter 
of the National 
Flower Apprecia- 
tion Contest. 


- G. PELIKAN 


Director, Milwaukee 

Museum of Art, one 
) of the Judgesin this 
, nation-wide flower 
sj study movement 
y umong school chil- 
dren. 





SPECIAL COUPON FOR TEACHERS 


in one 


students. Please send me a Contest Puzzle Booklet for each child, 


and details of your contest. I teach the Grade. 

BORED. cc cc cccasccveces 

School... . 

Address........ ee State. . 
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Lire eUReneE COMPANY 


oF Boston, MassacHustrTs 
inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Si., Boston, Mass, 


Please send me your booklet, “You can bave 
an income as long as you live.” 


Name 


Address ence suenenenemenesmnandnusmmmetinrenesne 
wf 
‘ Over Sixty-Seven Years in Seine 





























Increasing 
Educational 
Possibilities 

The rapid acceptance by the nation’s schools 


of visual means of instruction makes careful 
sclection of projection equipment imperative. 
Projectors are used under many conditions, 
and the instrument must be suited to those 
conditions. 

Bausch & Lomb Balopticons are made in 
models for every still projection requirement 
—lantern slides, still film, opaque objects— 
small classrooms, large auditoriums, day- 
light or darkened. 

Modei BDT Balopticon is the choice of 
many schools because it is a most efficient 
lantern slide projector. 

Write for complete information on B & L 
Balopticons for school use. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
685 St. Paul Street, —~ 
Rochester, N. Y. / > 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


|already caught. For a second or two, 


with the rest. 


His father made it from four safety 
pins. The pins were fastened together, 
and the four points were bent out and 
up in four different directions. The 
heads of the safety pins were cut off. 
A piece of red yarn and a few brightly 
colored beads were fastened to the 
string a few inches above the hook. 
Surely, the fish do not bite on this bait! 
No; but they try to see what it is, and 
when they get close to the string that 
Philip keeps jerking up every few min- 
utes, they are caught underneath by the 
sharp prongs of the fishhook. When 
Philip catches a fish, he pulls it up so 
quickly that it does not have time to 
get away. 

Philip has some blocks of ice piled | 
up behind him for a windbreak, since | 
one feels very cold after a few hours, 
even in fur clothes. 

In a little while you are ready to go 
back to the warm schoolroom, but 
Philip does not come back with us. 
There are many sisters and brothers in 
his family, and at this time of the year 
food is scarce. These fish will taste 
very good when Philip brings them 
home. His mother will pile them on a 
large wooden platter, and set them on 
a little board on the floor. Then the 
whole family will.sit around the platter 
with a little saucer of seal oil in front | 
of them. They will take a frozen fish 
from the platter, peel down the skin 
much as you would peel a banana, and 
eat it. Every few minutes they will 
dip their fingers into the seal oil and 
suck them off, then go on eating fish. 

So you see Philip is helping to care 
for the family, even though he is only 
nine years old. He likes to go to school 
and read about girls and boys in our 
country, but he would not like to live 
here any more than you would like to 
live in the Far North. 


A Study of Franklin’s 
Life and Sayings 
(Continued from page 34) 


of his astonishing versatility—of his 
love of music and his ability to play on 
the harp, guitar, and violin; of his many 
clever inventions; and of his discov- 
eries in the field of electricity, in which 
he made several important contributions 
to science. From the biographies they 
will also learn of his diplomatic career, 
his friendly, democratic manner, his 
wit and common sense, and his alert 
open-mindedness. 

George Washington wrote in a letter 
to Franklin, “So long as I retain my 
memory, you will be recollected with 
respect, veneration, and affection.” The 
words of Washington may well embody 
the attitude of young people of to-day 
as they study the life of one of our 
foremost Americans. 


EpiTor1aAL Note: Miss Thompson, in her 
next article, will discuss The Man without 
a Country, by Edward Everett Hale, 


—_—_—_——_—— 


Good work is never done for hatred, 








any more than for hire—but for love 
only.—Ruskin. 


————~___ 


A man shows his character just in the 
way in which he deals with trifles,—for 





the fish twists, then lies still and frozen 


| box-car. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Glimpses of China 


(Continued from page 67) 


Philip uses an odd-looking fishhook. | the American dollar was at a premium 
| of three or four 


“mex dollars” to one. 
We could therefore stay at the best ho- 
tel, in a large room with bath, and en- 
joy three elaborate meals a day, all for 
about three dollars. Every purchase 


| was reduced to one-third its listed price. 


We haunted the embroidery shops on 
Yates Road, certain that we would nev- 
er again have such bargains. Imagine 
having a silk dress made with plenty 
of hemstitching and plaits for the sum 
of four dollars! Whenever we asked a 
Chinaman whether he could make such 
and such an article, his answer was al- 
ways, “Can do.” One amusing sign in 
a tailor shop read, “Ladies’ and Gents’ 
Tailoring. Ladies may have fits up- 

. ” 
stairs. 

Only a color cinema could portray 
the bright colors of the archways 
across the streets of Peking; the beau- 
tiful buildings of the Winter Palace 
with the lovely lotus growing in the 
water before them; the gorgeous blue 
tile on the roofs of the Temples of Rain 
and New Year, which even the Chinese 
cannot reproduce to-day; that impres- 
sive enclosure containing the Temple of 
Heaven and other shrines, the center of 
which, the Chinese claim, is the exact 
center of the Universe; the long curved 
golden roofs of the “Forbidden City,” 
now a museum housing exquisite treas- 
ures of art; the ever-fascinating life 
of the natives at work and in the 
bazaars; and the rickshaw coolies always 
on the trot. 

I shall, however, attempt to describe 
our trip to the Great Wall. At the 
suggestion of a friend living in Peking, 
we traveled Chinese-fashion, in an open 


but on top of it was a roll of matting 
which afforded us comfortable seats. 
At every station, however, we had to 
climb down, or over to one side, to al- 
low certain baggage to be unloaded un- 


til finally even our matting roll was | 


taken. The train passed stretches of 
the wall occasionally, but the real thrill 
came when we actually climbed onto 
the wall. This stupendous piece of work, 
built to keep back the hordes from the 
north, we followed for several miles to 
one of its highest points. 


EprrortaL Note: The preceding text is 
an excerpt from a manuscript entitled “In 
the Footsteps of Magellan,” which was 
awarded a 7th Prize in the “Travel Abroad” 
Group of our 1930 Contest. 


—_—@e—_. 


Wide-Awake! Wide-Awake! 
(Continued from page 36) 


(Children stand and sing to the tune 
“Soldier Boy,” found in “The Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs,” published by 
Hall and McCreary Company, Chi- 
cago.) 

Wide-awake, 

ever be, 
Never forgetting the words we 
should say. 

We ever will be courteous at home, 

at school, at playtime, 

We'll drive out Giant Carelessness, 

We'll start right to-day. 

MISS ETIQUETTE—Thank you, dear 
children. And now, I'll take this old 
fellow (pointing to Giant Carelessness) 
home with me and keep him a prisoner. 

(Exit Miss Etiquette, followed by 
other characters, as the children sing 


wide-awake we will 





SS | then he is off his guard.—Schopenhauer. 


again the Wide-Awake song.) 


The baggage was piled high, | 
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WASHINGTON.D.C. 
Capital Park Plaza 


(Near Union Station) 
FAVORED BY INSTRUCTORS 
with groups of students 


AMERICAN—EUROPEAN PLAN 


Write for our special offer 
for conductors of parties 


Nearest Everything—See the 
Capitol from your room 


250 Rooms 
200 Baths 
$2.50 Up with BATH 
$4.00 Up Double 
with Bath 


COFFEE SHOP 
Moderate Price Restaurant 
Send for a Map of Washington 


N y C. J. COOK, Manager 








Entertainment 
Books 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


ee”, 


ee E aN 


PIECES PLAYS 
LINCOLN'S BIRTH 











By Grace B. Fax. 
This collection will mak 
it easy to prepare a pr 
gram for Lincoln's Birt 
day in any school, Ty 
contents include: Recita 
tions for Primary Pupil 
Recitations for Older Pov- 
pils; Acrostics; Verses fw 
Familiar Tunes; Quow- 
tions about Lincoln; A» 
ecdotes of Lincoln; Lia 
coln Epigrams; Dialogus 
and Plays; Snggestin 
Programs. Ample mate 
rial is provided for th 
younger children, in fact 
there is a goodly amount 
for each grade. 40 cent, 





Pieces and Plays for Washington’ s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. 
Teachers will find in this 
book a splendid selection 
of material from which to 
choose for a Washington 
program. The contents in- 
clude: Recitations for Pri- 
mary Pupils; Recitations 
for Older Pupils; Acros- 
ties; Verses for Familiar 
Tunes; Quotations from 
Washington; Quotations 
about Washington; Drills 
and Dances; Dialogues 
and Plays. In many of 
the plays an entire room- 
ful of pupils may take 
part. Abundant material 
for very small children as 
well as the older ones. 
40 cents, postpaid. 








Pieces and Plays for Special Days 




















By Grace B. Fas 
Provides abundant mate 
rial for ~ 2 _—~" 
rograms for New ’ 
Valentine Day, Longe 
low’s Birthday, Ease 
Arbor Day, Bird Day 
May Day, Mothers Day 
and Peace Day. The 
terial consists of qu 
tions, recitations, h 
for familiar tunes, 
drills, dances, dialogue 
plays and programs. = 
are complete directions ™ 
setting up a Maypole i 
diagrams for winding the 
pole and for dances # 
it. 40 cents, 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace B. Faxon. The first part is devoted to + 
collection of pieces to speak consisting of the ¢ 


most childlike verses imaginable. 
contains 18 dialogues and plays for the ttle peer 
“The Pied Piper’ ¥ 


besides the pageant of 


suited to any general program. 


The second pm 
s 


Some of the play 


“act” fifteen) minutes and in them the caoe 
resent flowerg, dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother rr 


and fairy fale characters, 


cents, postpaid. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE which fully describes 
our entire fine of Entertainment Books 


other publications for 


and grown persons. 


and 
teachers and 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPAN 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK 
and 6 other countries of 
EUROPE — $985 


The land of the Vikings! Castles, fjords, 
scenes from Hamlet . . . Bergen, Stock- 
holm (the Venice of the North), Oslo 
(Christiana), Copenhagen . . . the Hans 
Christian Andersen country. Then to the 
bustling capitals and quaint villages of 
Continental Europe. Five nights in Paris. 
Liberal sight-seeing excursions. Excellent 
accommodations everywhere. 

Spring tours and other tours, $295-$1500. 


For complete information address 


TEMPLE TOURS 


Department F 


Park Square Bldg. Boston 
350 Madison Ave. . New York 
1528 Walnut St. . . Philadelphia 
230 N. Michigan Ave. . Chicago 
1676 N. High St. Columbus 


San Francisco 


620 Market St. 


ROPE 
Urie5! 


Frequent departures—April to August. 30 
io & days. Most comprehensive sightseeing, 
widest choice of routes. Experienced con- 
ductors, Complete information on request. | 
Send for book T. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

















FARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in 
spare or full time at home oil painting 
tert. No experience needed. 
lo canvassing. We instruct you by 
our new simple Ph lor — 
andsupply you with working outfit 
em ent service. Write for par- 
ticulars and Free Book 


to-day. 





The IRVING-VANCECOMPANY 
116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 





Earn a Tour to Europe 


Foremost Student Tours wants one organizer 
for each college and city. Easiest selling 
tours, 5000 satisfied clients in 1930. Lowest 
incost, 33 Days $295 to 80 days $790. Most 
liberal commissions in travel or cash. Cash 
bonuses and Travel Scholarships given in ad- 

for hostesses and conductors, State 
qualifications in first letter. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB, 
154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ROP 
EU $3 70O::: ” 


FIVE COUNTRIES 
Become acquainted with our amazin 
travel values. We specialize in economica 

uropean Tours for the intellectual elite. 

D Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave.,N. ¥. Write for Booklet U 















UNIVERSITY 


(COLLECE COURSES @ CREDITS, 


“19 STUDENT TOURS 


* EUROPE 


Selected Groups ~ Experienced 
Management = bxpert Leulership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL xo, 
880 EAST 49° STREET N.Y. CG 
















Price includes round tstp 

botela, meals, sightseeing and tips: j 
Itineraries to every coun in Eu- ff 
rope. Write for free E316 
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The Lumber Industry of 
the United States 
(Continued from page 53) 


After 1850, when steam sawmills grad- 
ually began to take the place of the 
water-driven ones, the lumber industry 
grew rapidly. 

For a great many years Maine led in 
the production of lumber. The white 
pine cut there was famous and was used 
largely in the making of spars, staves, 
and ships. About the same time, 
Virginia and the Carolinas contributed 
oak to the industry, while other 
southern states produced yellow pine 
and rosin. 

Because of the lumbermen’s practice 
of cutting their holdings over thor- 
oughly and then moving their equip- 
ment to another region, the American 
lumber industry has not remained in 
one place. If the timber crop ripened 
every year like cotton, corn, or wheat, 
we might expect one certain region to 
lead permanently in the production of 
lumber. However, it takes a long time 
for trees to grow large enough to make 
lumber of them, so the industry has 
shifted from one forested region to an- 
other. Some day under different meth- 
ods of lumbering only a proportion of 
the trees of a given area will be cut 
each year. This will make it possible to 
carry on the industry indefinitely in the 
same region. 

When most of the desirable trees of 
New England had been cut, the indus- 
try shifted to New York state, which 
in 1840 produced the most lumber. In 


1859 Pennsylvania gained the lead. By | 


the time the forests of Pennsylvania 
had been well cut over for the best 
trees, the industry centered in the Great 
Lakes states, which were famous for 
their magnificent stands of white pine. 
For about twenty-five years the states 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
led in the amount of lumber produced. 


| Then the center of the industry shifted 


once more, the southern states gaining 


the lead with the production of yellow 


pine. 
Finally, with most of the original 
stands of timber in the eastern part of 


the country cut over, the dense forests | 


of the Pacific Coast were penetrated by 
the lumbermen, with the result that 
since 1900 the states of California, 
Oregon, and Washington have been the 
principal centers of lumber production 
in the United States. To-day more 
lumber is produced in Washington than 
in any other state, while Oregon stands 
second. In each of these two states, 
Douglas fir is the principal species cut. 
Next in order of the amount of lumber 
produced are the states of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Alabama, where the 
trees are principally yellow pine. 


(Continued on page 73) 








ae 
NIVERSITY TOURS and 
VACATION TRAVEL TOURS 
Visiting Picturesque 
Corners of Europe 
Excellent Travel Arrangements 
Leadership and Congenial 
Group Membership 
Recognized for College Credit 
Write for Booklet 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
















ENNA JETTICK SHOES 


are especially popular with teachers 
who appreciate the importance of 
foot-comfort in their profession 





YOU NEED 
(Om ae), iC a. = 
BE TOLD 
THAT YOU Listen to 
HAVE AN Enna Jettick 
EXPENSIVE Melodies | Songbird 
- Eve: E 
aele) SUNDAY TUESDAY 
Evening Evening 
WJZ WEAF 


AAAAA to EEE-Sizes 1 to 12 


and Associated Stations 


See the smart new styles today. 
Your dealer has them in stock. 


ENNA JETTICK, Auburn, N. Y. 


Please inform me further about ENNA JETTICK SHOES, also send name 
and address of nearest dealer, without obligation. 


Name 


Address 


N. 1. Jan. “s1, ae 
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Agere is the best answer to the big-class 
problem. It is the original hand-operated dupli- 
cator. With Multistamp the teacher can supply per- 
sonal copies of quizzes, tests, examinations, “busy- 
work”—without moving from her desk. Maultistamp 
prints handwriting, drawings, typewriting, music sym- 
bols. Prints on any grade of paper, on cardboard, cloth 
. any smooth surface. 
No. 8 (Shown above) includes Nos. 1, 3, and 7 Multistamps 
with full supplies. It is “The Complete School Printing 
Plant.” Price $60.00. 
No. 7 Full page classroom size with complete supplies, $35.00. 
No. 5 Notebook size with complete supplies, $25.00. 
No. 1 “A Complete Rubber Stamp Factory.” With complete 
supplies. $7.50. 
Prices F. O. B. Factory and include full instructions, ready to 
operate. Every outfit guaranteed for 5 years. 


MULTISTAMD 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Write For Catalog And Samples Of Work. 


THE MULTISTAMP COMPANY INCORPORATED 
Norro.k, VIRGINIA. 











© M.C. Ine, 1991. 


























Baby Src 


features | 


Each large full-color picture is mount- 
ed on a heavy mat and is enclosed in 
folder of heavy art paper. size 10 x 13 


inches, 


containing study material. 





The full-color miniatures are put up in 
b 


packages of one 


dozen of a ib ject 





a 





\ 


The use of the 
Color Prints is not confined 
exclusively to picture study. 
The large prints are splendid 
ly adapted for schoolroom 
decoration. Beautiful cards 
for Christmas, Easter, and 
other occasions can be made 
with the miniature prints. 
Calendars with large or min- 
iature full-color prints are al- 
ways acceptable. Other ways 
of employing the prints in 
drawing and handicraft peri- 
ods will suggest themselves. 


Owen 


Full i 
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FULL-COLOR 





January 


PRINT 


of « Art Masterpieces 


IN 


TWO SIZES—LARGE PICTURES AND MINIATURES 


HIS series offers full-color reproductions in two sizes from a carefully selected list of well- 


known paintings adapted for study in elementary schools. 


The subjects were chosen from the 


standpoint of children’s interests and also to meet the teacher’s needs in correlation. 


Large Full-Color Pictures [2..:*] 


Teacher 

These large pictures are for the teacher’s use in the 
classroom. They are faithful reproductions in full color 
of the original paintings and are large enough to be 
seen by the whole class. 

Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art 
paper, size 10 x 13 inches. 

On the inner pages of the folder is printed an inter- 
pretive story of the picture, the story of the artist, and 
questions to ask the pupils. The questions are designed 
to help the children find out for themselves the signifi- 
cance of the picture. There are also helpful suggestions 
to the teacher for correlation with other subjects. 

This arrangement of the pictures in folders enables 
the teacher to keep each picture with its study material 
readily available for class use. The folders also serve 
as a protection to the pictures when not in use. 

The prices of the large, full-color pictures, mounted 
and enclosed in folders, are given below. 


30 cents each 


PREPAID 


25 cents each 
NOT PREPAID 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects 


50 or more of any one or assorted subjects 


[Instructions for Ordering 


Full-Color Miniatures | ‘s:.: 


In Picture Study, it is particularly desirable that the 
pupils be provided with smaller copies of the pictures 
for their individual study and use in composition work, 
ete., and for notebooks. 

To develop a proper appreciation of art, it is im- 
portant that these small pictures be in full colors, the 
same as the larger reproductions used by the teacher; 
for color in paintings is an integral part of, and not 
simply an adjunct to, every artistic quality in the picture. 

These miniatures, size 3% x 4% inches, reproduce 
with the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the col- 
ors of the original paintings. They are put up in pack- 
ages of one dozen of a subject. 

Prices of the miniatures are given below. See note 
following prices in regard to orders for fractional dozens. 
__20 cents per dozen 

PREPAID 

12 cents per dozen 


NOT PREPAID 


*Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but the 
packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken 
except when a fractional dozen of a subject is desired in 
addition to one or more full dozens in order to exactly 
provide for the number of pupils in each class or grade. 


For i | 


Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) * 


50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) * 


When ordering, vive the number and title of each picture, state whether | 
wish the large size or the miniatures and give quantity desired of each size. 


List of Subjects Available in Both Sizes—Large Pictures and Miniatures 


1 Age of Innocence Reynold 21 The Sackville Children—Ilopp 

2 The Torn Hat- Sully her 

% Deer in the Forest, Twilight 22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raebarn 
Bonheur | seer “4% Miss Bowles—Reynolkds 

4 Dignity and Impudence—Land- 24 Washington Crossing the Del 

% The Balloon—Dupre aware—Leutze 

By the River—Lerolle 25 Detail of Sistine Madonna 

7 The Song of the Lark—Breton Raphael 

a | S. Frigate Constitution 26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 
“Old Ironsides’’—Johnson “7 Whe Horse Fair—Bonheur 

% Taos Indian Roasting Corn 28 Road Through the Tre 
(‘ouse Corot 

10 The Lookout-‘All Well” 29 The Storeroom —De Hooch 
Homer 30 Madonna of the Magnificat 

11 The Windmill- -Ruysdael Botticelli 

12 The Return of the Maytlower 1 Interior of a Cottage—Israel 
Boughton 32 George Washington—Stuart 

13 Sir Galahad—Watts 33 The Money Counter—Murilk 

14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck t4 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 

15 NSpring—Mauve 3 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 

16 The Helping Hand—Renou! 26 The Grand Canal, Venice 

17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet Turne 

18 Madonna of the Chair 37 The Rail .Splitter—Ferris 
Raphael 28 Return to the Parm—Troyon 

19 The Cook—Chardin 39 Autumn—Manve 

20 The Boyhood of Raleigh 40 The Gleaners—Millet 
Millais 41 Fog Warning—Homer 


Holy 
% Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 
The Artist's Mother—Whistler “7 


42 65 Lavinia—Titian 
4 
44 
45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 6s 
46 
47 


66 The Spinner—Maes [ meer 
7 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver- 


Night—Correggio 


Mill Pond—Inness 

The Pictograph—Alexander 

The Market Cart- Gainsborough 

Madonna and Child — Fra 
Filippo Lippi 


The Strawberry Girl—Reynold Af) 

Madame LeBrun and Daugh 0 

ter—Vigee-LeBrun 71 
$8 Joan of Are—Bastien-Lepag 


19 Mona Lisa--Da Vinei 72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 
50 The Blue Boy—Cainsborough 73 Krasmus—Holbein 7 
51 Portrait of the Artist—Rem 74 The Belated Kid-—W. &M. 
brandt Hunt 
52 The Angelus—Millet 75 Flower Girl in Holland - 
5 Children of the Shell—Murill Hitcheock 
54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 
if The Jester—Hals 77 The Old Water Mill-Hob- 
56 Avenue at Middelharni bema 
Hobbema [ Dyek 78 Children of the Sea—Israels 
57 Children of Charles I—Van 79 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
°.8 The Valley Farm—Constable SO Syndics of The Cloth Guild—- 
5% Columbus—— Del Piombo Rembrandt 
60 Icebound—Metcalf &1 Northeaster—-Homer , 
61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca- S2 Madonna of the Harpies—Del 


Raphael ques Sarto 


62. Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- 83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 
63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 84 The Lace Maker—Vermeet 
64 Spring—Corot 85 The Blessing—Chardin 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. 
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The Lumber Industry of 
the United States 
(Continued from page 71) 


Regardless of the region in which 
jymbering is carried on or of the kinds 
of trees utilized, the principles in- 
yolved in the industry are fundamen- 
tally the same. Lumbering means the 
harvesting of the wood and shaping it 
that it can be used. The harvesting 
of the wood crop is called “logging,” 
while the process of changing the logs 
into lumber is called “milling.” 

The first step in logging is to fell the 
tres which are to be converted into 
lumber. With an ax, a notch is made 
in the base of the tree on the side 
toward which it is to fall. Then on 
the opposite side of the tree from the 
notch, two men, using a crosscut saw, 
cut into the wood. An iron wedge is 
driven into the cut behind the saw to 
keep it from being pinched by the 
weight of the tree upon it. The tree 
lans farther and farther, until with a 
great crash it falls to the earth. Trim- 
ming crews cut the branches from the 
fillen tree. It is then cut up into log 
kngths, which vary according to the 
ize of the tree and the use to which 
the lumber is to be put. 

The next step is to get the logs to 
the sawmill. In the early days, before 
the invention of steam engines, logs 
were floated down the streams in spring 
or summer and hauled on sleds in win- 
ter, In the South, they were drawn on 
wheels. On small logging operations 
these methods are still used. The com- 
monest method to-day, however, is to 
build logging railroads. The logs are 
loaded on flat cars by means of hoisting 
engines, and transported by the train- 
lad to the mill. In mountainous re- 
gions they are often transported in 
chutes and flumes and by the use of 
long wire cables. The latter method is 
called “power skidding.” 

When the logs arrive at the mill, they 
ae dumped into the log pond, where 
they can be easily sorted and moved 
about. As needed, they are pushed over 
to the incline that leads up into the 
mill An endless chain carries them 
upward one by one and deposits them 
on the log deck near the saw. Early 
types of mills were equipped with cir- 
cular saws. The circular type of saw 
is still used in small mills. The great 
mills, however, have band saws, which 
are endless strips of steel. When a log 
s ready to be sawed into lumber, it is 
pushed by machinery on to the log car- 
tage, which is like a flat car. By mov- 
ing the carriage back and forth past 
the saw, the log is quickly sawed up in- 
0 lumber. The lumber moves down 
through the mill on belts called “trans- 
fers.” In some mills the log is merely 
quared up on the head band saw, after 
which it moves along to the gang saws, 
which are groups of band saws. These 
are set parallel and cut the timber into 
* number of boards at one time. A 
machine called an “edger” cuts off the 
tdges of the boards which have bark 
fat to them. Another machine, called 
1 “trimmer,” saws the boards into 
Proper lengths, 

Rough lumber may go at once to the 
yards outside, where it is carefully piled 
% that it can dry out, or season. This 
"quires several months. If the lumber 
Sto be placed on the market imme- 

ely, it will be put into a kiln and 

quickly, If it is to be sold as 
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dressed lumber, it is sent to the planing 
mill, which is operated in connection 
with many large sawmills, and is planed 
off to make smooth lumber for ceilings, 
floors, siding, molding, and so on. Slab 
wood, which results when the bark is 
sawed off the logs, is usually sent to the 
lath mill and made into lath. Other 
kinds of mills that are operated in con- 
nection with sawmills produce shingles, 
veneers, box boards, railroad ties, posts, 
poles, finished house lumber, and many 
other things. The sawdust and small 
pieces of wood are generally burned to 
generate the power to operate the mill. 
Very little is allowed to go to waste in 
a modern sawmill. 


The largest sawmills in this country | 


are located in the yellow-pine region of 
the South and in the Pacific Northwest. 
At Longview, Washington, is located 
the largest lumber manufacturing plant 
in the world. Two million board feet 
of Douglas fir lumber can be turned 
out in one day. 

The fact that the center of the lum- 
ber industry has shifted about a great 
deal is no indication that when it moves 
from a given region it will never re- 
turn. By careful management of our 
forests, by planting idle acres, and by 
protecting trees from fire, we shall re- 
new our forest resources, and future 
generations will harvest the crop to sup- 
ply their needs, 


EpiTroriaL Nore: In his next article, 
Mr. DuMond will discuss the industry of 
paper-making in the United States. 

—_—_» -—__—_ 


Educational 
Bulletin Boards 


(Continued from page 54) 


be made more attractive by mounting 
them with a one-fourth-inch margin 
of a color harmonizing with the colors 
in the heading. 

Simplicity of arrangement can be 
obtained by using a few medium-sized 
pictures instead of many small ones. A 
good effect can be secured by placing 
the largest picture near the center, the 
two next in size in the lower corners, 
and smaller ones above. 

Teachers should be continually on the 
lookout for good pictures for school- 
room use. Among the various sources 
of good pictures are magazine covers 
and advertisements, steamship and rail- 
road circulars, rotogravure sections of 
magazines and newspapers, catalogues of 
various kinds, and discarded books and 
calendars. Trim the edges of the pic- 
tures even, leaving a narrow margin 
and all reading matter. Mounted pic- 
tures last longer, but unmounted ones 
are less bulky for storing. 

Pictures in a collection should be 
quickly available through a_ proper 
method of classifying, labeling, and 
filing. A dry-goods box may be con- 
verted into a container for a picture file 
by making a hinged cover, and paint- 
ing the box. Pockets made of win- 
dow-shade cloth are satisfactory for 
holding pictures. They do not tear, and 
are more convenient than large en- 
velopes or cardboard portfolios. If dis- 
carded window shades are available, the 
better parts can be used. 

The pockets may be cut the size of 
the largest pictures in the collection and 
stitched with long stitches on a sewing 
machine. A fine stitch cuts the cloth, 
so that it soon tears out. On the upper 
right-hand side of each pocket may be 
pasted a label for its contents, 
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When your classes study 


SouUTH AMERICA 


you'll want this 
COFFEE SCHOOL-EXHIBIT....IT’S FREE! 


A group of well-known educators has prepared this 
Exhibit to make class-work simpler and more interesting. 
From a dull study of products and boundaries, geography 
is transformed into a tour through romantic coffee-land. 
Fine pictures tell the complete story of coffee cultivation 
in Brazil. Charts and maps show clearly where the 
world’s supply of coffee is grown and where it is con- 
sumed. There is a history of coffee, an explanation of 
correct coffee brewing and a study of its dietetic values. 

The Exhibit is most appropriate for the fifth, sixth and 
seventh grades, but teachers of the higher grades will 
also find it practicable. 

There are fifteen heavy white cards (11 x 8%) litho- 
graphed in black and in full color. They are packed in 
a sturdy manila envelope, with suggestions for their use. 
You will find them constantly helpful in your work. 

Just mail the coupon below. We will be glad to send 
you the free Exhibit. 


BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN COFFEE PROMOTION COMMITTEE, 
11 Water Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free Coffee School-Exhibit. 


COFFEE 


* AMERICAS im | en Be IIe a ne Pe Le ee ems 
pi 

DRINK “—— 

ake Kee a Sa aN eee Ee 





SOvW 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


Elsie McCormick, famous columnist, writes in 
the New York World: 

“There are few things more futile than at- 
tempts to describe the Norwegian scenery. 


There ought to be special adjectives to be used 
only on the Norwegian fjords or on the auto- 
mobile roads through what seems to be the 
white attic of the world. The leisurely trip 
from Bergen to Nidaros I rank highest from 
the scenic standpoint of all the vacations of 
my holiday-loving life.” 


We supply authentic and complete infor- 
mation about Norway and Northern Eu- 
rope. No obligation—we sell nothing. 


Goverrmert 
Norwegian 
342 Madison 


en ager sa 
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Each teacher should classify the pic- 
tures in her file as best suits her needs, 
and keep the classification up to date. 
The following are the headings, alpha- 


—— 
eT 


Enliven Your School Work . . . Increase the Interest 
of Your Pupils ... Get Better Results . . . with the 














betically arranged, in the writer’s file: 
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Library Training 
for the Teacher 


(Continued from page 55) 


the effective use of books in home and 
school. The other was prepared for the 
syidance of teachers in giving to their 
pupils definite lessons in the use of 
yhool libraries. Since in Wisconsin all 
wachers are required to show some 
ibility in cataloguing and classifying 
brary books, both of these publica- 
tions are used as textbooks in teacher- 
taining Classes county normal 
chools, teacher-training departments 
of high schools, and state normal 
schools. 

The more progressive state courses of 
sudy for elementary schools contain 
lists of books suitable for teachers and 
pupils in the development of the 
courses. The Minnesota course, for ex- 
imple, contains references to home read- 
ing lists in all of the school subjects, 
kssons on bookmaking in the industrial 
yts course, and lessons on the use of 
books and libraries in the English course. 
Some of the county courses of study for 
the elementary schools of California 
contain information relative to the sery- 
es available to the schools from the 
county free libraries. 


in 


TRAINING THROUGH Fiecp Vistrs or | 
LIBRARY SUPERVISORS 


State school librarians and | 
members of state library extension 
agencies spend considerable time in the 
feld assisting teachers and librarians in 
the organization and cataloguing of 
libraries. In most states this assistance | 
s confined to high schools located in | 
the smaller towns and cities, although | 
there are states, Arkansas and Wiscon- | 
sin for example, where state library ofh- 
cals visit consolidated and rural schools 


local school supervisors assistance in 
the organization of their school li- 
braries, 

When school authorities in high 
chools in Indiana are willing to spend 
75 per pupil for library books, the 
ute school librarian meets with the 
tachers of such high schools for the 
purpose of assisting them in the selec- 
won of books. When the books are 
purchased, the state school librarian re- 
urns to each school previously visited 
assist in the organization of the li- 
brary and to give pupils instruction in 
the use of books. 

In Wisconsin, state school librarians 
wist County supervisors of instruction 
a the organization of libraries in rural 
ichools, They also visit all county su- 
Mrintendents of schools for the purpose 
ot consulting with them in regard to 
the best means of making libraries in 
tural schools more effective. 


SourcEs OF HELP 


Any teacher who has not had library 
mstruction in her teacher-training 
‘ourse, and who is employed in a school 
Without a librarian, can find help in the 
‘ganization of a library and in the uses 
%t books if she makes the effort. If 
there is a public library in the com- 
munity, she may find assistance from 
"at source, If not, she may write to 
tither her state library or educational 
‘gency, If a field worker is not avail- 
from either of these agencies, in- 
‘mation may be secured from them 
“ncerning books and pamphlets on the 
wbject, Even if she does not teach in 


for the purpose of giving teachers and 
| 


|hard wear. 
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et Kleenex 
help cut down Colds 


Wisconsin, she may undoubtedly secure 
from the state department of education 
in Wisconsin the two publications men- 
tioned above. With the aid of these 
pamphlets any teacher can organize 
and catalogue a school library. 


EDITORIAL Note: In Miss Lathrop’s next 
article, she will discuss the borrowing of 
visual aids for instructional use in the 
schoolroom. 





Playhouses and What 
They May Teach 


(Continued from page 21) 


It is substantial, and will stand much 
Clay furnishes a “real” 
bathroom and_ kitchen 


material for 


fixtures. 


While the building is in progress, | 
|much related information may be ac- 
| quired, but once again the emphasis is 


on the word “may.” It is possible to 
build attractive houses and use them 
for worth-while games without any 
consideration of the sources of the ma- 
terials used. It sometimes happens that 
questions about the sources of ma- 
terials arise spontaneously, but quite as 
often children accept as a matter of 
course whatever material is supplied, in 
their interest in the building itself. 


| Once a question is raised, however, curi- 


osity will be aroused in many directions. 
Weaving rugs for the floor will open 


other | the door into the great world of textile | 


materials. The sources of wood, nails, 
paper, and clay will each prove fasci- 
nating. This related information need 
not be made to overshadow the pleas- 
ure in building; rather, it should in- 
crease the interest. 

The screen house— 

A screen house consists of a frame 
made of wood and covered on the out- 
side with burlap or tough paper. The 
diagram on page 21 suggests a con- 
struction for a screen frame, which is 
easily nailed together, and may be made 
entirely by children. The front should 
be not less than five feet wide, with a 
door at least one and one-half feet wide; 
the two ends may be three feet wide by 
four and a half feet high; the back is 
formed by the schoolroom wall. Lum- 
ber three-fourths inch thick and one 


and one-half inches wide is heavy | 


enough for the frame. 

The front and the ends may be tied 
together at the corners, since hinges are 
too hard for children to attach. The 
inside may be covered with wall paper 
of small design, or plain paper with 
border decorations designed by the chil- 
dren may be used. 

Furniture for the screen house may 
be made from odd boxes and boards. A 
small square box with a board nailed 
to it for a back serves as a chair; a 
table may be made from a shallow box; 
a four-poster bed may be made from a 
box and four posts. 

Specific directions for making fur- 
niture are not given here, because it is 
better for each class to think its own 
way through a problem, finding ma- 
terials to serve its purpose, and adapt- 
ing the product to the material that is 
available. 

The low-frame house— 

The low-frame house is slightly dif- 
ferent from the screen house, and has 
several advantages, the chief one being 


that the children at play in it are | 


always in full view of the teacher. 
The walls of a low-frame house 
should not be over fifteen or eighteen 











in your 


Coupon will bring free indi- 
vidual packages of Kleenex 
disposable handkerchiefs, and 
folders, “‘Let’s Have Fewer 
Colds This Winter” . . . for 
distribution among pupils. 


OLDS are a nuisance in the school- 
room. A hindrance to work and a 
menace to the other children. Cut down 
the quota of colds, and not only will the 
standard of work be raised, but the 
schoolroom will be a pleasanter place for 
| everyone in it. 


Teaching children the correct use of 
the handkerchief will go far towards re- 
ducing colds. The disposable handker- 
chief—Kleenex—is the newest word in 
handkerchief hygiene. 


Kleenex is used and discarded. Thus, 
the cold sufferer not only avoids reinfect- 
ing himself from a germ-laden hand- 
kerchief — but he avoids polluting the 
air with it, the hands and pencils and 
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Schoolroom 











desks and books of himself and others. 


May we send you a quantity of sample 
packages for distribution in your room? 


Hygiene folders, too 


With these packages will go an equal 
number of folders, “Let's Have Fewer 
Colds This Winter.” The folders cover 
six rules of hygiene which, if followed, 
should materially reduce colds. 


The folders and samples may be used 
in conjunction with classes in hygiene or 
physiology. Or the school nurse may 
wish to distribute the samples with an 
appropriate talk on the danger and pre- 
vention of colds. 


Don’t delay—the season of colds 





The Beauty Use 
for Kleenex 


Yes, this is the same Kleenex that is 
being so widely advocated by beauty 
experts for removing creams and 
cosmetics from the face. Kleenex is 
soft, gentle, and powerfully absor- 
bent—removing all impurities along 
with the cream. In white and tints, 





is here. Send the coupon, and join 
the fight against colds—the greatest 
cause of absences from school and 
work of any one disease. 
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KLEENEX 


CLEANSING TISSUES 


! i 
! Kleenex Company, Lake Michigan Bldg., i 
! Chicago, II. ! 
: Please send me samples of Kleenex for ; 
1 distribution to the pupils of the.....grade. 4 
1 ! 
i : i 
1 Name 1 
7 i 
= ! 
1 Street ' 
! ! 
1 ; 1 
t City State ~ rT 
! Ni-l § 
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Our 
Diamonds are all 
sparkling biue white Gems 
ef amazing beauty, set in artistic 
Solid 18-m White Gold mountings (except 
No. 907, which is 14-« Green Gold). Credit Terms: 
Pay one-tenth down; balance weekly, semi- 
monthly, or monthly at your convenience. 


. ogo. Eleto “Home Reet 
Stran Wateh, 17 Jewels $99.7 
$3.97 Down; $3.974 month 


HOWTO ORDER. Stote 
article desired—name of em- 
er—kind of work you do— 


married tive how lo 
ere, EVERY THING ¢ SNF: 
DEN Send first payment a bre. 
OR ae sent for your FREB As Shetie sepphir: 
xaminetiog ob request. $3.75 Down; SSvthe, 


H 
CASH oe t—4 
OR 


eee 
CREDIT tease. 


BROS.&CO. fa53 








Ask for Tearhere’ Special Discount 


| dry equipment, 








What Great Bible Stories 
CA Do These Pic- 


tures Represent 


You should answer without hesitation, 
these and many other Bible questions. 
Mail thecoupon. We will send you free 
aninteresting Bible 
Test to test your: 
knowledge. Also free 
our big Bulletin telling 
how Moody Bible In- 
stitute Home Study 
Courses have helped 
38,000 menand women 
through directed sys- 
tematic study of the 
Bible. Send now for this 


Bible Test and Bulletin, — 
No obligation. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 4571, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Il. 
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Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School 
Dept. 4571, 155 Institute Place, Chicago, II! 


i 
Please send me, Free, your Lible Test and | 
Bulletin. | 


Name.. : 
Street and No..... 
City... 

State 











Help You Form 
meee oo Rhythm Band 
Complete Outfits §5$? 


. 
WITH the complete and simple instructions supplied with a 
Ludwig outfit, anyone can quickly and easily organize a 
Rhythm Band. Children respond with enthusiasm to these 
imple per ussion instruments and receive valuable basic 
training for all advanced forms of music, Simple, successful 
plan, also instruments, fully explained in tree book, ‘‘How 
to Organize Your Own Rhythm Band."' Send for your copy. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


4198 Ludwig Bidg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 











Catalog School 
Slides 


Contains listing of 9%,000 Edu- 
cational shdes including Science, 
Geography, Literature, Travel, 
Kindergarten, etc. 

Write for Free Copy 

Victor Animatograph Co. 

203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lows 
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ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC 

FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $100 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 

446 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON O.C. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


inches high. They may be made of 
tough paper. The paper for each wall 
is tacked to a light frame mace of lum- 
ber one-half inch square, or one-quarter 
inch thick and one inch wide, 
similar weight. 


or any 
The walls may be tied 
together loosely at the corners, allowing 
the frame folded 
use. 

The the 
illustration a living room 
three feet by six feet, and a kitchen and 
bedroom cach three feet by three feet. 
These dimensions, which may be varied 


to be when not in 


low-frame house shown in 


consists of 


to suit the space available, provide room 
for to the 
house at the 

Box 
above 


*° 


“live” in 
carry 
various activities of housekeeping. 
furniture such as that described 


SCV eral c hildren 


one time and on 


may be used, augmented by such acces- 
sories as broom, dustpan, dishes, laun- 
Clay dishes 


modeled by the children and decorated 


and so on. 


with enamel paint will be found ser- 
viceable. 

activities, the 
first hand 
concerning 
building materials and how 
with 


From any of these 
children 


re lial le 


should acquire at 
information 
common 
used; an 


are acquaintance 


} common tools and their use; an appre- 


of relationships in color and 


| proportion which make for beauty; and 


an enjoyment of the experience of in- 
uid carrying through worth- 
while undertakings. 
Nove: 


for 
a later 


itiating 


EpiToORiAL 
Miss Dobbs 
pear in 


Another article by 
primary teachers will ap- 
issue of the magazine. 


——_—<»>——___—__ 


Clocks from Long Ago 
to Now 


(Continued from page 32) 


Edith made a sandglass by placing 
two bottles in a frame, 
upper so that its mouth was op- 
posite the mouth of the upright bottle. 
Sand was placed in the inverted bottle, 
and a rubber cork was inserted in each 
bottle. Holes were made in the corks 
and a glass tube inserted so that the 
sand could flow from one bottle to the 
other. 

Different members of the class might 
suggest or devise other schemes to show 
the principle of the sandglass. 

It is believed that the first clock like 
those we have to-day was made about 
A.D. 990 by a monk, who later became 
Pope Sylvester IL. 

During the Middle Ages we find 
clocks used in cathedrals and monas- 
teries. The word “clock” had its origin 
in the French and Latin words for bell; 
it meant a timepiece which struck the 
hours. 

The members of Edith’s class enjoyed 
reading about early cathedral clocks 
and famous clocks throughout the 
world. They studied the principle of 
the clock to understand what makes it 
go. They brought old clocks to school, 
took them apart, and discussed the va- 
rious pieces of the mechanism. They 
studied the principle of the pendulum, 
too, and experimented with pendulums. 

They found out that most of the 
early American clockmakers were car- 
penters, and that their clocks were cut 
out of hard wood with clumsy tools. 
Eli Terry and Seth Thomas were two 
early American clockmakers. It is said 
that some of Terry’s original clocks are 
still running. 

The making of clocks and watches 
has grown into an important industry. 


inverting the 
one 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


When we look at our dainty little 
watches of intricate workmanship, and 
consider that almost every home has at 
least one clock, it is hard to realize how 
far away are the days of the early clock- 
makers and the times when one clock 
served a whole town. 

As the conclusion of this unit 
work in time-telling, the study was 
summarized by the class in the painting 
of a frieze that told the story of man’s 
progress through the ages in telling and 
recording time. 


—_ 


The Health Habits Way 
(Continued from page 24) 


(Enter Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary.) 

81H SUNBONNET BABY—Who is this? 

9TH SUNBONNET BAkzyY—Why, it’s 
Mary! 

SUNBONNE‘ 
Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
What keeps you looking so? 

MARKY (pretending to sprinkle 

den)— 

Lots of milk, and butter and bread, 

And vegetables all in a row! 

CHILDREN (recite in chorus)— 

Apples red, apples red! 

Milk and bread, milk and bread. 

Such good things, we children know 

Make us grow, and grow and GROW! 

piRtY £Lr—Ka-ka-ka-ker-choo! 

(Everybody jumps, and all begin a 

frantic search. The Sunbonnet Babies 
catch the Dirty Elves and march them 
foward front of stage, holding them off 
at arm’s length as though they could 
scarcely bear to touch them.) 

Ist SUNBONNET BABY—Ha, ha, we 

caught you! 

2ND SUNBONNET 

place for you! 

ALL (indignantly)—Not with clean, 

healthy children! 

Ist SUNBONNE' 

with us! 

2ND SUNBONNET BAbyY—We'll 

you where you belong! 

(As Johnny gradually slides back into 

a reclining position, they all file out 
muttering angrily to themselves.) 

JOHNNY (rubbing eyes, sitting up) 

—Why, where are they? Was that only 
a dream? Well, it taught me a lesson, 
anyway. (Jumps up and runs to win- 
dow.) There goes the window! M-m- 
m! That fresh air smells good. Now 
to wasH myself and brush my teeth! | 
never will go to bed like this again. 


BABILS-— 


@ gar- 


BABY—This is no 


BABY—Just come 


put 


—— 


An Arithmetic Contest 
By Gretchen Zimmerman 


HEN we have a few minutes to 

spare, my fourth-graders are 
eager for an arithmetic contest. This is 
the contest that they prefer: I write on 
the blackboard an example or problem in 
arithmetic. The children work it as 
quickly as possible, and then bring me 
their papers, which I number as I re- 
ceive. Then, after all the papers are in, 
we work the problem together. Then I 
correct the papers or pass them to the 
for correction. Those who 
have the correct answer line up in the 
front of the room in the order in which 
they finished. The last one through 
gets one point ‘for his score, the second 
to the last, two points, and so on. 
We keep the scores each time and find 
each pupil’s total score at the end of the 
month. 
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requires RELIEF 


When the brain is tired and Memory 
lags, fatigue is the result, 
teachers, clergymen, archi and 
all professions that demand. bre 
work or concen 
on difficult problems 
need HORSFoRm RD’s 
ACID PHOSPHATE 
It increases nerveforce anj 
muscular power, the incling 
tion for work returns, 
A teaspoonful three times a 
day in a glass of cold water 
Refreshes and stimulate: 
Mental and physical wear; 
Se. 
on-alcoholic, Sei 
ally prepared. —— 4 
quality. 
All Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Work, 
Providence, R.1, 


W-49 8.4 


slelecvitlatks 
Acid Phosphate 


20 Different SONG-O-PHONES! 


Write at Once for Catalogue 
Play at Once . . . Start a Bani! 


Nostudy, noeffort. Children learn to ply 

at once, and SONG-O-PHONE develops ther 
lungs as well as their ear for harmony. 
Hundreds of successful student bands, e 
tertaining others, benefiting themselve 

Fine orchestral effects secured eas 
Music Supervisors and Boards of Educ 
tion endorse SONG-O-PHONE., Practices 
for children from kindergarten throu 
high — ne — a — 

20 ditterent modets, 70c t 

catalogue. THE SONOPHONE “COMPANY, 

548 Wythe Avenue, Dept.N, Brooklyn,N.Y. 

















Enqvesed 5 INVITATIONS 

and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING CARDS 

Correct in form, Perfect in ex 

eution. Direct from the nation's 

Moderate prices. Ask for 

© the ioan of Portfolio of samples, 

% MW HAUSLER & CO. ,314 Eye St., NE. 

¢ Washington, b. C. 








MONEY MAKING PLAN 


For Schools, Churches 
and Clubs, Etc. 


Write today for particulars 
MURPHY BROTHERS Batavia, N.Y. 








School Art 
Displays 
Moore Push-Pins 


Will not mar drawings or walls 
10c packets everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 
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ing butterflies, inseci+ ber eet eds of 
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For my illustrated Prospectus before sending 
butterflies. Mr. Sinc rin insects, 
Dept. 121, Box 1424, San Diego. Calif. 
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provide supreme dis- 
tinction in far south- 
western motoring for 
those who would play 
—for days or weeks— 
along Santa Fe rails to 
or from California or 
southern Arizona. 


Every intriguing cor- 
ner of the Spanish-In- 
dian Southwest is con- 
veniently accessible, 
made doubly delightful 
by the unique and in- 
formative Harveycar 
courier service. 


Frijoles-Puyé Indian- 
detour 
Two days—$40.00 


Room with bath at 
beautiful La Fonda, Old 
Santa Fé, New Mexico. 
Harveycar limousine 
to Frijoles Canyon, 
Puyé Cliff- dwellings, 
San Ildefonso and 
Santa Clara Indian 
pueblos. Train to train 
at Lamy, New Mexico. 


The Taos Indian- 
detour 
Three days—$65.00 


TwonightsatLa Fonda, 
one at Don Fernando 
de Taos. Frijoles Can- 
yon, Puyé cliff-dwell- 
ings; San Ildefonso, 
Santa Clara and Taos 
pueblos in 350 mag- 
nificent miles by Har- 
veycar limousine. 
Lamy to Lamy, N. M. 


Also a One Day Detour 
at Nominal Cost 
There are a score of 
other Harveycar In- 
dian-detours, daily or 

by arrangement. 
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ee el 
HARVEYCAR INDIAN-DETOURS, 908-A 
Senta Fé, New Mexico 
: Please send free copy of Indian-detours 
e and map. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Activity Reading Materials 
(Continued from page 17) 


captions. These pictures may represent 
episodes in a story or successive steps in 
some industrial process. In either case, 
wide reading is required in order to as- 
semble and select the material which is 
to be organized in the form of a reel. 
The equipment used in showing the 
“film” varies according to the in- 
genuity of the children and teacher. 
An ordinary pasteboard box with a 
square opening cut on one side serves 
admirably for a stage. The film is 
wound around rollers placed one in 
either end of the box; the pictures are 
shown by turning these rollers. Cur- 
tains may be hung across the front of 
the box and drawn back “when the 


. ” 
show is on. 


MAKING CHARTS 


Perhaps the most popular type of ac- 
tivity reading material is the large chart 
printed by the teacher and hung in a 
conspicuous place in the room. Such 
charts serve a variety of purposes so 
well that they are rapidly finding their 


way into second and third grades also. 


The narrative chart is the one most 
commonly used in the first grade. It 
contains a narration of some experience 
the children are having. The chart giv- 
en below was prepared by a class after 
receiving a letter from a farmer's wife, 
in which she consented to lend the class 
one of her setting hens. 


Mrs. Brown answered our letter. 
Our mother hen is coming Monday. 
We are getting ready for her. 

We made a nest in a barrel. 

We put straw in the nest. 

We put thirteen eggs in the straw. 
Mother hen will be happy there. 


The diary chart is one which can be 
utilized in all the primary grades. In 
the first grade it may be used as a day- 
by-day record of progress in some unit 
of work or some construction project; 
in the second and third grades it may 
be used as a means of recording weather 
observations, the return of birds in the 
spring, stages of development in co- 
coons and tadpoles, and other science 
and nature observations. The follow- 
ing is an example of a diary chart: 

October 8 
l'o-day is. Monday. 
Mary brought some caterpillars 
to school. 
One caterpillar is white. 
Five caterpillars are brown. 
October 9 
To-day is Tuesday. 
The white caterpillar spun a cocoon. 
We saw a squirrel to-day. 
We gave him a nut. 
October 10 
We picked some leaves to-day. 
We put them in a book to press them. 
Some leaves are yellow and some are 
red and brown. 


The direction chart has a real func- 


| tional value in the present-day activity 


program. It is frequently needed in 
planning routes to take in going on ex- 
cursions, and in giving instructions for 
sewing, caring for pets, wrapping par- 
cels to mail, and so on. An example of 
a direction chart is as follows: 


How to Go To THE MARKET 
Go to Grand River and the Boulevard. 
Take a street car there. 
Ride to Michigan Avenue. 
Change and go West on Michigan 
Avenue to Trumbull. 
There is the market. 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The recipe chart frequently has a use 
in schools in which children are given 
experience in preserving foods or pre- 
paring them for refreshments to be 
served when entertaining parents or an- 
other class. An example is given below: 


How To Make ORANGEADE 
Take 15 oranges. 
Squeeze the juice into a large dish. 
Put in § cups of sugar. 
Put in 30 glasses of water. 
Stir well. 


The question chart contains questions 
asked by the children during the dis- 
cussion of some new class interest. 
Such a chart, placed in the front of the 
room, stimulates further study in find- 
ing the answers to the questions, which 
are checked off as they are solved. The 
following question chart resulted from 
a discussion of some attractive Japanese 
pictures which the teacher placed in the 
room. The questions thus stimulated 
led to a unit of work on Japan. 


Witar We Want to KNow aBour Japan 
How can one go to Japan? 
How do Japanese children dress? 
What kind of houses do they have? 
What do Japanese girls and boys eat? 
What games do they play? 


A plan chart may be used to ad- 
vantage in any of the primary grades. 
It may contain the children’s plans for 
carrying out some particular unit of 
work, or it may contain the children’s 
and teacher’s plans for the entire year. 
In either case, the plans are checked 
off as each one is accomplished, thus 
giving experience in systematically 
planning and achieving work in a given 
time. Below are some items recorded 
on a plan chart: 

PI 
We are going to make a farm. 
We are going to plant some corn, 
We are 
We are going to make fences 
out of sticks. 
We are going to make 


ANNING Our l'anm 


going to plant some wheat 


the farm buildings out of blocks. 
We are going to make 
the farm animals out of clay. 


Owing to the emphasis on creative 
endeavor in the classroom, one fre- 
quently sees charts in primary rooms 
containing rhymes composed by the 
children, These rhymes are not used 
for reading purposes, but usually are 
printed on large sheets of paper and 
hung in a conspicuous place, for the 
double purpose of giving recognition to 
the writer and stimulating others to 
like endeavor. 

EpitoriAL Note: In the next article 
by Nila Banton Smith, eye movements in 
primary reading will be discussed. 

cemesattiiiaint 
At Lunch Hour 
By Ruth E. 
C= reading table is easily converted 
into a lunch table at noon, We 
have covered it with oilcloth, so that 
it harmonizes with our color scheme. 
It is large enough so that the entire 
school can be seated at it. One pupil 
is chosen to arrange the flowers for the 
table. Another is chosen for waiter, to 
serve the hot lunches to the pupils. 
Serving lunch in this way gives an ex- 
cellent opportunity to teach the pupils 
table manners. 
a 

Heat not a furnace for your foe so 

hot that it do singe yourself —Shake- 


S peare. 


Harris 
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“Sauerkraut, 


latest member 
League of Rations” 


Mrs. Christine 
Frederick 


Household Efficiency 
Expert; Director Ap- 
ple Croft Housekeep- 
ing Kwvperiment Sta- 
tion: Author “Selling 
the Consumer,” 
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SAUERKRAUT is the latest mem- 
ber of the League of Rations.” 

These are the final words of a won- 
derful tribute to Sauerkraut in “The 
American Weekly”’—we wish space al- 
lowed the reprint of the entire article 
—by Christine Frederick, one of the 
most famous dietetic authorities in the 
country. Millions of readers rightly 
follow weekly the advice of this distin- 
guished authority on household effi- 
ciency. 

“And 


now Sauerkraut,” declares 


| Mrs. Frederick, “has become sophisti- 


cated and accepted as fashionable 


| Where a scant ten years ago as a lowly 





commoner among foods, it could not 
have dared present itself. And why? 
Because at last science with its high 
power lens has focused on Sauerkraut 
and discovered that it is a one hundred 
per cent vitamin bearing food. As 
everyone knows, Sauerkraut is fer- 
mented shredded cabbage and nothing 
more. And cabbage is outstandingly 
rich in all the familiar mineral salts, 
lime, potash and calcium, that impor- 
tant bone-building salt. 

“But in the process of fermenting, 
Sauerkraut produces lactic acid known as 
one of the most effective cleaners of body 
prophylactics. So that to all the rich 
mineral bearing qualities of  cubbage 
Sauerkraut adds the increased wholesome- 
ness of a food that literally disinfects the 
alimentary tract... 

“But even the fact thal it is a food 
cleanser would not make it popular if it 
were not enjoyed for its flavor... The 
delightful tart acid flavor of Sauerkraut in 


itself stimulates appetite and. affords a 
pleasing contrast with richer and heavier 
foods, 

“ .. Roast pork, roast beef, pot roast, 


goose or duck would be more wholesome, as 
well as pleasing, if served for a change 
with u side-dish of Sauerkraut... ” 

Our school teacher friends, who are do- 
ing so much to combat malnutrition in this 
country, will welcome this estimate of 
Sauerkraut by Mrs. Frederick. 


Remember Mrs. Frederick's 
words. Butin buying Sauver- 
kraut look for the N. K.P. A 
Emblem on can, barrel or 
container, published here- 
with, It always means Sauer- 
kraut of First Quality 
Sauerkraut packed in Sani- 
tary plants and in accordance 
with Government standards 
Send for our Free booklet, 
“Sauerkraut as a Health Food"’ which gives 49 ways of 
preparing this succulent, economical dish. 





Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


15 





Kraut Packers’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ro 


Tue National 
ASSOCIATION 


NI-1 at 
The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 

| Clyde, Ohio | 
Please send me postpaid copies of 
your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 

| Food,” with new tested recipes. I am a | 


teacher in . School. 


| District No : | 

| = | 

| . Address | 

ag: a City and State 
ee ee ee 
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Helen and Bob 


FIRST READER 
Single copies 7oc postpaid 
§2c net, in quantities 


Alice and Billy Ca ee 4 
SECOND READER rer ra ee 
Single copies 74¢ postpaid 
56c net, in quantities The Happy Road 
THIRD READER 
Single copies 88¢ postpaid 
66c net, in quantities 


Bett) and Jack 
PRIMER 
Single Copies 64c postpaid 
45c net, in quantities 


omething New for the New Year— 


THE HAPPY CHILDHOOD READERS 


Illustrated by 
ANN BROCKMAN 
“Ghe (Children’s 


cArtist” 





cAuthors: 


ALBERT C. LISSON 
“Principal eManhattan ‘Public School No. 76, New ‘York City, 
and Lecturer at Groebel League 


Specialist in “Reading 
EVELYN V. THONET 
Primary Instructor in Babylon, New ‘York, ‘Public Schools 
cAn Outstanding ‘Primary Geacher 


EMMA GRANT MEADER, PH.D. 
Lecturer in Education 


Gormerly Instructor in Elementary Education, 
Geachers (College, Columbia University 


Pre-Primer material consists of a wall chart 
($2.50 postpaid) and set of flash cards ($2.50 
postpaid) for the teacher, with a miniature set 
(15¢ each postpaid) for each child. 


Manual for Primer and First Reader.75c postpaid 
Manual for Second Reader 50c postpaid 











Order Direct from the Publishers 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. 


New Readers 
with New Material 


a New Presentation 
and New Features 


HE first three of The Happy Childhood Readers 
(Primer, First Reader and Second Reader) carry out 
an idea which, while new, has been proved to be edu- 
cationally sound: that of basal readers in which the 

content of each book is a continuous story throughout. Each 
story centers around the activities of two children, a boy and a 
girl, of the same age as that of the average child in the grade 
for which the book is intended. Into this continuous story 
are woven the various types of literature appropriate to the 
particular grade. The fourth book (Third Reader) contains a 
varied selection of prose and verse of the highest quality, care- 
fully chosen to represent all the interests of a third-grade child. 


With the conviction that the principal aim of primary read- 
ing is to develop a love and habit of reading worthwhile mate- 
rial, the authors have planned each book to be a joyful experi- 
ence for the child. Often this is accomplished by arousing a 
curiosity as to what is to follow in the next day’s reading. 


The content of The Happy Childhood Readers is marked 
throughout by nobility of thought, cheerfulness and humor, 
incentives to safe and hygienic living, love of country. Atten- 
tion is given also to seasonal and patriotic festivals. 


Another notable feature is the large amount of original text- 
matter. In the case of the Primer, for instance, the entire volume 
(with the exception of the Three Bears and Mother Goose 
rhymes) consists of new material. The vocabulary conforms to 
the recommendations of Gates, Thorndike, and other investi- 
gators. There is a very high average of repetition in the Primer, 
yet it is woven into the text gradually and naturally. In gen- 
eral appearance, durability and suitability, page arrangement 
and type forms, educative and artistic value of the illustrations, 
the books of this series measure up to the highest standards. 


The Manuals provide the teacher with abundant assistance, 
test material, and suggestions. Prices‘of Pre-Primer material 
and Manuals are given at the left. 
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“As the Twig 
is Bent’’— 


Teachers molders of youth—know the 
jasting effect of good habits instilled in 
the young. 

They know that nothing is more important 
than head hygiene, through the regular 
use of DERBAC Health Shampoo —ap- 

proved by Boards of Health and Education 
everywhere. 

Let us help you solve the problem of proper 
hair care and head health for your pupils. 


CEREAL SOAPS CO., Inc. 
Dept. I-1, 334 E. 27th St., New York 


Derbae 


HEALTH Shampoo 














‘cre 
SPEND THE WINTER 


Che Wictoria 


Ideally Located 
Refined, Quiet, Homelike 
The BEST FOOD in BOSTON 


Ask those who siay there ! 
+ 


RESIDENCE AT THE VICTORIA— 
CONVENIENT TO 
CHURCHES, SHOPS, THEATERS, % 
AND HALLS—GIVES THE 
UTMOST SATISFACTION 


+ 
Service Unexcelled 
Rates Reasonable , 
Transients Accommodaied 


Che Hotel Victoria 


Dartmouth Street at Newbury 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 4 
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8 N bies at betray peteee. “ 

oMoney— showing ectua! obotograph ie ‘of each 
= machine like gotora ft tr Sie of our din girect-to.709 
te easy-payment plan. paw off 


St once, also 10 day trial No 
1, nome ONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 








































A thorough 6 months course will qualify you 
toaccept high ly remunerative position as a 
Laboratory ‘echnician in hospital or physi- 





cian's laborate 
necessary. Address Dept. for cat 
NORTHWEST INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL 
TECHN ae 8 
3408 East Lake St. inneapolis, Minn. 





ory. Previous op un- 
































ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 
FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 | 





CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
43 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON O.C. 
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Evia Victoria Doss 


THIS issue contains the first of two pri- 
mary articles which Ella Victoria Dobbs 
has written for us. Miss Dobbs holds 
a B.S. degree from Columbia University, 
and an M.A. degree from the University 
of Missouri, where she is associate pro- 
fessor of industrial arts. She has served 
as president of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association; was for ten years chair- 
man of the National Council of Primary 
Education; and was national president 
of Pi Lambda Theta for four years. She 
has spoken at meetings of state and 
national education associations, and is 
chairman of education for the Missouri 
League of Women Voters. 

Among Miss Dobbs’s published works 
are Primary Handwork, Illustrative 
Handwork for Elementary School Sub- 
jects, Our Playhouse, a chapter in 
Creative Teaching, and articles in Child- 
hood Education and other journals. 


Farrotia WEAVER 


AN ARTICLE by Fairolia Weaver on 
educational bulletin boards appears in 
the current issue. Mrs. Weaver's teach- 
ing experience includes several years in 
rural schools and primary grades, and 
one year of departmental work in his- 
tory and English in a Porto Rican school. 
She is a graduate of State College for 
Teachers, Albany, and is now a pri- 
mary teacher in Sandusky, New York. 


LoLta STANDARD DICKSON 


THE material in our current issue on 
the subject of the Eskimo includes an 
article by Lola Standard Dickson, based 
on her observation of life in the Far 
North. Mrs. Dickson spent two years in 
Government service in the Arctic re- 
gions both as a medical worker among 
the Eskimos and as a teacher in a native 
school. 

At one time, Mrs. Dickson, who is a 
registered nurse, was engaged in health 
work in the public schools of Washing- 
ton and Oregon; she has also had six 
years of teaching experience. 


Leica Gott Harris 


THE second of a series of primary sto- 
ries about animals of Australia appears 
this month. Leila Gott Harris, the au- 
thor, was formerly kindergarten direc- 
tor of the Francis Street School, in Fort 
William, Ontario. The photographs 
illustrating her series were taken by her 
husband, Kilroy Harris, who is a well- 
known Australian writer and lecturer. 
Mrs. Harris has contributed travel arti- 
cles to various publications. 


Mase E. WALTER 


DIRECTIONS for a seasonal bit of pri- 
mary handwork are given this month by 
Mabel E. Walter. Miss Walter taught for 
several years in rural and grade schools 
of Illinois before going to La Mesa, Cali- 
fornia. There, after serving as primary 
teacher, assistant principal, and princi- 
pal, she became supervisor of the pri- 
mary grades, a position which she has 
held for the past six years. 








WANTED 
WOMEN TEACHERS 


For Interesting Educational Work 


Positions offer: permanent connection with nationally 
known organization, splendid training, a good financial 
return, the opportunity to travel with congenial teacher 
associates and the chance to render a real educational 
service. Applicants must be between 25 and 40 years of 
age with teaching experience and normal school or col- 
lege training. Salary and railroad fare paid to start. 
A limited number of vacation positions will be filled now 
for next summer. Apply immediately. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., nah 101, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Ging». 


EACHERST!T Earn 

q ey 1D? you know that you can earn $300 a month this 

summer? Do you know that afler you qualify, you 

have the opportunity fo go ahead to a bigger position with 

Pe 7 Month t more income—and with bright prospects for permanent work? 

fhius twenty years, for teachers of personality and education who are 

S S94 inleresied this summer in exchanging their usual profilless leisure 
AS for vacation of business experience and growing income. 





There are a few openings in this national organization, in business 


Teachers with normal school or college training (and at leas! iwo years 
of teaching experience) are d destred, This position gives an oppor- 
tunity fo travel, to be associated with congenial people, ond the chance to 
make an income of from $300 fo $500 a month. A thorough training Is 
given to all those selected, with a guaranieed income lo slart. Please give hn 
mation as to age, education, experience, and lime you can work this vacation. 


Address S. L. Weedon Co., Dept. 1-A, 2036 E. 80th St., Cleveland, Ohio 








Hotels Need Trained Women 










High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, Apartment Hotels, 
Restaurants, Clubs, Camps, Hospltale and Snotieations, | 





, assistant , floor ieee 
ps cal “directors i | a! nee at a 
executive secretaries, {hai develope charm an 
agents, etc., wanted | ee ie s 
Fedustry ‘America’s Third Largest dod held: i le £7 ‘ . 
industry comprised of hotels, clubs ore 
rants, ps, schools, co! and M44 =) ve Se 

Ipetituctens’ ou can qualif, a Line 74 
Personal Coaching Flan which ena ork 

vidual instruction ,) 

experts, right at home aives 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Room DA-9074 Washington, D.C. 
The Original and Only School of Its Kindin the World 


A Famous WING Piano 


NO MONEY DOWN $7 EASY TERMS 


FREE TRIAL TILL MARCH 


IN YOUR OWN HOME-—WE PAY ALL FREIGHT 
Direct from factory—save $100 to $200. Rich oe y tone. 
40,000 in use. tty oe Pianos, Players and Grands, 
So otwles. or? 4 ee rite today for Book and offer FREE / 


B's0N, Founded 1868—63nd Year 
erie rn tat Dept. ost “i 


Street and 9th Ave., New York, N.Y. 
PLAYS aa 


Geo. F.Rosche & Mad. St.,Chicago, Ill, 


PRINT YOUR OWN 


Bulletins, Circulars, Programs, 
Letters, etc.,—with this Amaz- 
ing New “EXCELLOGRAPH” 


Simple and easy, Prints anything written 


with pencilor typewriter. Just make stenciland 
print 1 ,000 copies per hour. Wonderful for illus- 
v trations drawn or traced. All supplies and 















Si, 
Basketry Materials {2 i.e." jiotj 


ts, Rush 
Kong Grose Butterfles, Transfers, Books an +s ued 
A "an direct 


Whioweratt fe reraft Shope tn.. RR PR 


KUNDERD’S 
FAMOUS GLADIOLI 
FOR YOUR GARDEN. 


64 NEW VARIETIES FOR 1931 


New, sensational, ruffled and laciniated 
gladioli originated by A. E. Kunderd, 
the foremost Gla tiolus Hybridist. His , 
varieties are universal favorites, his 
rimulinus, laciniated and plain petaled 
inds are outstanding. See them, read * 
about them, order them direct fre 4 
Kunderd’s Free 1931 Giapto.cs Bor 

Tilustrates and desrribes 600 kinds, 
52 shown in natural colors. Use the 
coupon below. 
















instructions furnished. Guaranteed 10 
years. Prints any size from postcards to sheets 
¥xl4. Does beautiful work. 
SAVE MONEY MAKE MONEY 
Saves and makes money for 
Merchants, Ministers, Teachers 
Offices, ete. Use it to build 
your business. Do work for 
others at big profits 









A. E. Kenperp 
108 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. 8. 


Onty ‘$39.00 oo aie for Free Book Dear Sir: Please send mo the Free Kund 
Easy Terms Today Gladiolus Book. 

Shipped at our risk. /*silive money-back guarantee Meme 

Amazing value. Thousands in use. Get free book «« : 

scribing all details and easy payment plan. St. or 2. F.D 





PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO., 


Dept. T—339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. City 
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Enlist them in 
the new crusade 
for healthy gums! 


Teach them to massage their gums 
when they clean their teeth 


PLANS 



















‘ 
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Explain carefully to your children the correct technique of gum massage. They will be quick to adopt 
this modern, healthy habit. 








=> 





Published in the interest of Better Health, by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., NEW YORK 
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Breese have done a great work j, 
teaching millions of children to clean thei, 
teeth twice a day. 


Now there is a new crusade. Dentists begs, 
it—and teachers everywhere are joining jt 
They are spreading the doctrine of Preserving 
the health of gums as well as teeth by twic. 
daily massage of the gums. 


We have already had letters from hundred; 
of teachers, telling us that their pupils hay 
taken eagerly to the new idea of Massaging 
the gums with tooth brush or finger to speed 
up flagging circulation and harden the gums. 


Unhealthy gums — “‘pink tooth brush” ~ 
bleeding gums—all go back, of course, to th 
kind of food we eat. Soft foods, creamy foods, 
pet and pamper our gums, rob them of exercise 
and stimulation. As a result, the gums becom 
weak and tender. Then “pink tooth brush” ap. 
pears. And “pink tooth brush,” unless checked 
by regular massage of the gums, often leads to 
Vincent’s disease, gingivitis, and even pyorrhea. 


What is even more serious: “pink tooth 
brush” may lead to future dullness of the teeth 


all 
bo 


and to infection at the roots! 


Twice-a-day massage will keep 


the gums in health 





Twice-a-day massage of the gums, with the “ 
tooth brush or with the finger, firms the gum J sy 
walls and speeds flagging circulation. Gums 

that bleed easily are soon well again. kr 

But it is so much better to start this pre- Ca 
ventive measure before the gums are affected 
—while they are still healthy and firm. 

A dental authority has expressed the whole "y 
matter succinctly when he says: “‘If a man or 
woman reaches adult life with clean, healthy PI 
gums he will probably keep them so for the - 
remainder of his life.” 

iw 





Inculcate the splendid habit of gum massag¢ 
in your children during the formative period, 
and you have given them a good start on the 
road to oral health for life. 

















: ry 4 
Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrice Mm 
to assist you in teaching children the neW § y 


technique of oral hygiene. It is often recom 
mended by dentists for toning up the gums 4 
well as cleaning the teeth, and its delightfully 
refreshing flavor makes children doubly willing 


“oO 


to rub it into their gums. 


Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a specific 
for tender or bleeding gums. But, Ipana or 1° 
every educator has the opportunity of spread: 
ing the doctrine of better gums and soundet 
teeth by teaching children the twice-a-day 
habit of gum massage. 


— ee a. a — | 
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Opens Up 


A NEW WORLD 


to the 
CLASSROOM 


Free to Teachers 


Avene of tropical scenes . . . fascinat- 
ing history... pioneering adventure... 


ill this is revealed in the new and compact 
booklet, “About Bananas.” 


Specially written and edited for school- 
foom use, its twenty-four pages set forth a 
surprising array of facts every child should 
know concerning what a prominent editor 


alls “the food discovery of the age.” 


“How the Banana Circled the World,” 
“Where the Banana Grows,” “The Modern 
Plantation,” these headings indicate the 
ange of topics—all presented in simple, 


aasily readable style. 


Teachers will find the material usable in 
geography, in health instruction, in poster- 
making. Some will want their classes to 
tart a special project, planned along the 
lines of “A Trip to Bananaland, a Geography 
Project Adaptable to Any Grade,” which 
Was recently originated by a Chicago teacher. 
A teprint of this project, as published by 
The Grade Teacher, will be sent with the 
booklet, “About Bananas.” 





























You will want one copy of “About Bananas” for each 


pupil in your room. These are free to teachers. 








Reprinted by permission from The Grade Teacher, March, 1930 








HE idea for this project came to me one day after I had 
seen a lively group of children looking at an attractive 
picture of colored fruit. They talked happily about the colors 
in the picture, the fruits each had tasted, and how their moth- 
ers made fruit salad, and finished with playing a fruit game. 
During the game three out of the group insisted that they 
represent the banana. It made me realize how most children 
like this fruit. As a result I prepared the following project 
which was developed with great success and pleasure to both 
pupils and teacher. 
The Project 


The teacher paves the way for starting the project by pre- 
senting for informal discussion a picture of colored fruit and 
by suggesting the following points, though of course leading 
the children to make the proposition for the trip themselves. 

What colors do you see in the picture? Which fruit tastes 
the best to you, Ruth? Does your mother make fruit salad, 
and have you ever tried to make one? What kind of fruit 
would you use the most of if you were preparing one? If 
you were going to learn all about one fruit, which one would 
you select? You say you like the banana best? Would you 

{1} 








A GEOGRAPHY PROJECT 
recently published by The Grade 
Teacher, is shown at the left. A 


reprint will be included with your 
order of booklets. 


N.1.1-31 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send_____cop ies of “About 
Bananas,” and one copy of “A Trip to 
Bananaland,” /ree. 





Name 


Address. 





School 








_! SAN JOSE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


“SPLIT-LETTERS 
No Guess Work— 


Compton's 1931 
Contribution to 
Encyclopedia Progress! 


— 








OMPTON’S makes a vitally 


Diagram Below Shows How Each Letter MEPOLARS SHRORRCNER— 
presents an idea original, logical, 


simple—yet revolutionary in 


Encyclopedia progress. An an- 
@ ® ‘ad _ nouncement of a new arrangement 
| Be DE JKL @ Rr) TW : of text, with advantages so imme- 





ls Complete in a Volume 


diately obvious that little need be 
said to make this new Compton’s 
Classroom Edition instantly 
desired by progressive educators 
everywhere. 


Let this page then serve to give 
you the facts. You will see quickly 
how this new edition brings to 
the classroom a new era in ency- 
clopedia usefulness. Compton's 
has long been recognized as the 
best illustrated, most accurate, 

nsive 
_ Metebaners— tee nomi nmarieee te || OC tnt encyclopedias for class 


beginning letter of an article is the key to the volume in which 
the article will be found. Widens pupil age-range—a 3rd grade room use 
pupil now can use Compton's easily. The guiding letter at the " 
top is a sure, quick, simple guide to the information sought. 


Just pick your volume by the guide letter at the top 


2? Sixteen handy volumes—Now sixteen pupils can use the set in- 
. 


stead of ten. Smaller volumes, easier to handle—last longer. Read and study the diagrammatic 
3 Index at the Back of Each Volume—its natural place. Just turn explanation at the left. See how a 
* tothe Index in the volume you are holding and you are directed 


to the exact page where the information sought is to be found. few simple, constructive changes 
. ’ 
4 Subject-Outlines in Separate Volume—Volume sixteen Ey in arrangement add to Compton S 











the subject-outlines and study-guides which have proved 


so helpful to the teacher in following her course of study. usefulness as a most valuable 
ag classroom tool. 





F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Publishers . 
Compton Bldg. 1000N. Dearborn St. Chicago, lilinois 





